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The Past, Present and Future of Dentistry. 

The profession of dentistry a 
few years ago was deemed of low- 
estate, and looked upon as al- 
most a vulgar occupation by the 
masses; but now, impregnated 
with learning and art, its genius 
is stimulated and it has become 
of good repute, holding a posi- 
tion which we trust will be main- 
tained while man peoples mother 
earth. Dentistry is a scientific 
art; it is made of a greater per- 
centage of that which is strictly 
artistic in the execution of its 
practice than of anything else. 
Science holds a large place in the 
proper preparation of the dentist 
and his successful work. Medi- 
cine is almost a pure science, sur- 
gery an artistic science. 

The evolution of dentistry from 
its despised condition may be 
likened to a common thistle, 
which, when crossed with bril- 
liant-hued plants, drops the 
pricker, discards its evil points, 
and gives us the beautiful coleus 
of to-day — the most luxurious 
garden and lawn illuminator 
that nature, aided by horticul- 
ture, has ever produced. Dent- 



istry, as it was, the common 
handicraft thistle ot the past 
with its many points of abhor- 
rence, ingrafted with science, 
gives us the dental art of which 
we are so proud, and of which 
the world shows its substantial 
admiration and appreciation. 

We are not a part of anything, 
but a something complete within 
itself; closely allied to medicine 
and surgery, but principally 
what they are not — operative 
and artistic dentists — and until 
the dental art, as now taught to 
the dental students, is taught to 
all medical students (which will 
never come to pass), dentistry 
will never be a specialty of medi- 
cine. The dentist is like the ocu- 
list and optician combined. His 
oculistic part (oral surgery) is 
medicine's specialty, his optician 
part (dental art) is not in the M. 
D. curriculum. The nature of the 
case does not permit that it ever 
can be. To study and practice 
medicine and dentistry success- 
fully, in competition with the 
present divisions of the labor, is 
more than one body and brain 
can stand. The tide is flowing 
the other way. There is too 
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much dentistry for even superior 
genius to master. The special- 
ties in dentistry—dental surgery, 
operative dentistry, prosthetic 
dentistry, anaesthetic dentistry, 
and regulative dentistry — show 
that though fond of cutting yet 
we are being carved up into 
many subdivisions to satisfy a 
hungry public. 

The days of the stage-coach in 
dentistry have passed; already 
lightning is held with curb-bit 
to obey the operator's will. The 
possibilities of the future you 
may dream of and surmise, but 
no man can predict. The age of 
slow progress is buried deep be- 
neath the ground where grows 
the tree of knowledge and ad- 
vancement; the carcass of the 
past is fertilizing the luxurious 
growth of the present ; the light- 
ning flashes around world in a 
twinkling of an eye, enlightening 
the nations ; night is turned into 
day; distance is annihilated, and 
the microscope makes the atom 
visible. Steam is photographing 
the brains of men of progress 
and hurling the imprints over 
the surface of the earth, like 
downy seed carried on the wkigs 
of the hurricane, that good 
knowledge may take root, 
sprout, bud and bloom into bles- 
sings to mankind. Steam is hurl- 
ing the head and hand of expert- 
ness here, there and everywhere, 
that men may see, hear and learn. 

A visionary prophet would he 
be indeed who would predict the 
dentistry of fifty years hence. 
Look back a half century and see 
the hopeless task it would have 
been to have painted the picture 
of the present. 

Putting your shoulder to the 



wheel makes progress. Many 
shoulders to the wheel make 
much progress . Let us all resolve 
that our shoulders shall do their 
duty. Let us steer between the 
two strands of wearing out and 
rusting out ; then will we be sure 
of holding out. 

The successful dentist of the fu- 
ture must be an educated and 
polished gentleman, in addition 
to being a master of his profes- 
sion. 

The lady of the near future will 
select, with jealous care, the phy- 
sician who guards from harm 
her case of jewels rare ; and with 
ten times the fastidiousness that 
she selects the physician who as- 
sists her in augmenting her pos- 
terity. 

The Archimedian lever that 
will elevate honest effort and 
ability is the reduction of the 
amount of work we do, and the 
increase of the fees. 

He is violating the laws of 
physiology, philosophy and 
Christianity who labors unceas- 
ingly, and is transmitting an evil 
influence to those around him 
and to posterity, which will 
mora than undo his life of toil. 
The wife of Charles Dickens said, 
"It may be necessary for the 
world to have its great geniuses, 
but it is a terrible thing to live 
with one." Dickens died more 
than twenty years before the time 
a true philosopher should allow 
his heirs the pleasure of dividing 
his estate. 

If there is wisdom iri making 
one's life miserable in trying to 
be happy, then there is wisdom 
in over- work. Dickens poured 
out every drop of his affection in 
his literary works, and there was 
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no kind word left for those who 
claimed it most. 

Herbert Spencer predicts that 
the amalgamation of the races, 
under such favorable surround- 
ings as found in America, will, in 
a few generations, produce a su- 
perior race of beings. With the 
dental ascendency that America 
possesses to-day, what must be 
the result in a few generations 
on a people educated to treasure 
their teeth as pearls of priceless 
value? Without such preserva- 
tion a people cannot be truly 
healthy and happy, and conse- 
quently great. 

" Sunlight," "sunlight," our 
cry has been, our cry should ever 
he, and cursed will the dentist be 
who does without it — a sickly 
plant, a withering, stunted tree. 
Dentistry : It began in the 
early ages, in its night of utter 
darkness. 

Time rolled on, and toothache 
tormented man with its terrors ; 
until some semi-civilized creature 
molded the tallow candle of 
dental *dvancement. 

Then oil was poured upon the 
troubled waters, and set ablaze 
with the friction match of still 
farther progress ; until gas light- 
ed our profession more surely in 
the path of science. 

Now we have arrived at the 
dazzling electric light era of our 
existence, and the Edisons of the 
dental profession are lighting up 
the dark corners of ignorance, 
constructing ingenious appli- 
ances , and investigating minutely 
everything but the infinite. 

The ideal dentistry will only be 
universally practiced when all 
other things good for man's ad- 
vancement are also in pace with 



it; an appreciativepublicmaking 
a demand for it can alone pro- 
duce it. — Brown, Trans. Ameri- 
can Dental Association.. 



Eating as It is Done. 

The amusing little volume, 
"English as She is Spoke, "treats, 
as might be expected, of sole- 
cisms and barbarities in the use 
of the vernacular that becomes a 
much-injured step-mother in the 
mouths of many of her so-called 
children. 

"Let it be remembered," says 
the preface, "that anybody can 
write English as she should be 
wrote, and, hence, that a certain 
need of admiration is due to 
those who, exercising their right 
of independent action, succeed in 
making it at once original and 
racy, and the conveying without 
the least effort, meanings totally 
opposed to their intention, af- 
fording thereby admirable exam- 
Eles of 'English as she is wrote' 
y thousands. 

Anybody can, and everybody 
does, eat, after his or herfashion. 
That the fashion of doing what 
is so natural and so necessary to 
the continuance of human exist- 
ence should often be so vile that 
man's meat becomes his bane, is,, 
a fact accepted quietly because it' 
is so common. Su Hirers and thezr 
friends talk of indigestion.as'ofj 
unavoidable friction of nmem^ 
nery. The processes' of . tfte" 
stomach in its normal state are 
adjusted and rcp-nlated with ah-. 
admirable regard for causes, QSJ^L 
and effects that r.edace hxcM^jit! 
wear and tear.to a minimum. ' ,'•' 

Eating andVa! Ling \ are ^ipth, 
natural operations' of 'f he Same 
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human body. There are as many 
•ways of doing one as the other, 
but the wrong way of feeding is 
attended by far more serious con- 
sequences than a slouch, or a 
stoop in carriage, or a hitch in lo- 
comotion. The fable of the Belly 
and the Members has a profound 
practical application which 
^Esop may, or may not have dis- 
cerned. 

It goes without saying that the 
primal essential digestion is to 
iurnish the stomach with mate- 
rial that may be easily assimila- 
ted by the gastric fluids. It is 
equally patent that this point 
cannot receive justice now and 
here. The thought of the under- 
taking suggests the Apostle's 
beautiful hyperbole : "I suppose 
the world itself would not con- 
tain the books that would be 
written." We must spur the im- 
agination to take for granted 
that one out of ten Christian 
families in easy circumstances sits 
down tri-daily to meals properly 
prepared and served. Pass we, 
then to the second proviso of— 

II. Regularity in the time of 
eating. 

I heard a member of the above 
admitted tenth family congratu- 
lating himself the other day on 
his ability to to fast without dis- 
comfort. According to his show- 
ing his stomach was as manage- 
able as a stop-watch. He took 
his breakfast at any and all 
hours, dispensed with the mid- 
day lunch as often as not ; and 
shifted dinner-time to suit his 
convenience, or that of his custo- 
mers. Men of business are the 
chief of sinners in this respect. 
The noon-spell — a beneficient in- 
stitution bequeathed to us by our 



forefathers with the now almost 
everywhere 9 o'clock curfew — 
shuts up the mechanic and day- 
laborer to the wholesome neces- 
sity of dining at a given hour 
the year around. Many women 
have " hunger-headaches/ ' angels 
in disguise, that remind them of 
the void and faintness which are 
enfeebling their nerves and gener- 
ally vitiating their physical 
forces. Such a constitutional in- 
firmity, instead of being objurga- 
ted by the possessor, should be 
regarded as an alarm clock hung 
in the citadel, faithful to the duty 
of signaling the approach of dan- 
ger. It is a proof of weakness, 
not health, when the stomach 
gives no token of consciousness 
that the season has arrived for 
renewed supplies. It should rest 
after disposing satisfactorily of 
each meal. At the end of a rea- 
sonable period of quiescence, it 
will, if all be well, awake and cry 
for more. In this day of common 
sense and plain speech, it should 
be an established truth that there 
is nothing degrading to the higher 
nature in the reasonable activity 
of a natural animal appetite. It 
is not disgraceful to be hungry. 
Gluttony is lust. The woman 
who proclaims that she cares 
nothing for eating, and has no 
fixed hour for family meals, is 
working out her own shame. If 
other interests are not jeopard- 
ized by her slip-shod desultori- 
ness, the health of her household 
are. 

III. Bring to the meal, served 
well and punctually, a body in 
the state most propitious to re- 
ceptivity. Even in our excep- 
tional tenth household this law 
is habitually disregarded. The 
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mother hardly knows what she 
is eating at breakfast in her flur- 
ry of anxiety lest the children 
may not get off to school in sea- 
son, and "Father" may lose his 
street-car or train. Her husband 
"devils" his egg with stock- 
market reports, and toughens his 
steak with political broils. The 
morning repast is a Gentile ver- 
sion of the Passover, swallowed 
with loins girded for the day's 
journey and fight; edged tones, 
tart words and worried faces 
typifying the bitter herbs. He 
who eats his meat in gladness 
and singleness of heart takes his 
stomach into confidence and per- 
fect sympathy with himself. 

The early dinner usually finds 
the eaters in a worse plight still 
for the reception and assimilation 
of nourishment. Father, mother 
and children are wearied, body 
and mind. There is no rally 
of the alimentary organs to 
welcome the new deposit com- 
mitted to their ministration. The 
elders of the domestic group cer- 
tainly have seen fagged and 
heated horses left in the stalls to 
rest until it is safe to feed them, 
and yet inferior animals prefer 
sleep to food when fatigued. But 
the head of the house wipes his 
heated brow with his handker- 
chief as he draws back his 
chair and carves furiously, while 
declaring that hte is " tired to 
death." Roast beef, potatoes and 
pudding are a load of hot lead in 
the pit of the stomach all the af- 
ternoon paralyzing energy and 
obfusticating preceptions. By 
night, he " wonders if it would 
be possible to do without eating 
altogether ; a fellow feels so like a 
fool after a heavy dinner." Of 



all forms of dyspepsia the direst 
is that which afflicts our driving 
and thriving business man. His 
wife's lighter meal revenges itself 
on the preoccupied and anxious 
partaker in sick headache, heart- 
burn, and the blues. Neither can 
take time for deliberate and 
restful enjoyment of the excellent 
food provided by one and pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
other. 

Nature compounds interest ac- 
cording to a system of her own 
for the sum exacted of her. The 
right kind of nourishment taken 
in moderation when body and 
spirits are in just and pleasant 
tune, is refreshment and not op- 
pression. The partaker leaves 
the table stronger and blither 
than when he sat down. 

IV. Mastication is almost a 
lost art with our average busy 
man and woman. What the 
knife and fork do not accomplish 
in severing flesh and fibre is dep- 
uted to the gastric juices . Chyle, 
when put on its mettle, is potent 
and patient, but not having been 
appointed to the office of mill- 
stone or meat-chopper, must, per- 
force, sometimes disappoint great 
expectations. Children should 
be taught to chew at whatever 
expense to the mother's time and 
temper. Alfred Ayres, the cele- 
brated orthoepist, says in "The 
Mentor* ' — ' i The chief reason that 
Americans have bad teeth, is that 
we do not use our teeth suffi- 
ciently. We live almost exclu- 
sively on food that requires very 
little mastication ; and as for the 
front teeth, we scarcelv use them 
at all." 

He might have added that we 
make ourselves too busy to mas- 
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ticate solids when they are given 
to us. Joe Gargary's horror of 
''bolting" did credit to his sound 
sense, and was hardly to be 
looked for in a country black- 
smith. The toss and gulp that 
pass with our industrious house- 
holder for eating, are disgusting 
to behold, and as prenicious in 
consequences as infectious in ex- 
ample. If he were a ruminating 
animal, with a quartette of 
stomachs, his boast, thinly 
veiled under a sham of confession 
— "I eat at railroad speed" — 
would be less humiliating to him 
and the race. 

These are homely hints, but 
they bear directly upon an aggre- 
gate of needless suffering that 
moves us to pity and indignation. 
The golden mean between gour- 
mandism and such careless ap- 
propriation of creature comforts 
as we style (unflatteringly to the 
beasts that perish) "the gratifi- 
cation of brute appetite," lies in 
obedience to the few and simple 
rules offered in this paper. When 
we learn what and when and how 
to eat, we shall set sail on the 
high seas toward the preceptibil- 
ity of human (physical) nature. 
Marion Harland, Journal of 
Reconstructives. 



Artificial Dentures— Points of Construction. 

1. The best and most reliable 
material for taking impressions 
of the mouth, both for partial 
and entire cases, is plaster of 
paris. 

2. The impression should be 
taken with the plaster made into 
a paste of medium consistency, 
not too thin. 

3. Plain teeth, with pink rub- 
ber to imitate the gums, are pre- 



ferable to gum section, as better 
articulation can be secured, and 
more natural and artistic work 
can be made. 

4. In partial lower cases 
where the six front teeth remain, 
with one or two bicuspids on 
either the right or left side are 
the most troublesome cases. The 
bicuspids should be extracted be- 
fore the case is undertaken or it 
will result unsatisfactorily to 
both the patient and the opera- 
tor. 

5. The hard places in the 
mouth should be raised on. the 
model by the use of thick tin foil 
as described in these papers. 

6. The flask in the vulcanizer 
should not be covered with 
water, but the rubber should be 
hardened in steam as has been 
advised. 

7. In making an entire upper, 
where the natural lower teeth re- 
main, or an entire upper and 
lower set, the six front teeth 
should not touch each other. 
The pressure should be on the 
two bicuspids and first molar on 
each side, the last molars on both 
the upper and lower sets should 
just barely touch. 

8. Looking at the artificial 
teeth from the front of the moutli, 
the bicuspids should be hidden 
behind the cuspids, and these 
teeth, as well as the molars, 
should incline towards the inside 
of the mouth ; both the upper 
and lower incline towards the 
tongue. By inclining the back 
teeth in this way, the upper set 
is less apt to fall while eating, 
and the lower teeth are held bet- 
ter in place, as the pressure is ex- 
erted in such a way as to keep the 
upper teeth in place. 
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9. It is preferable,in construct- 
ing entire sets for both jaws, to 
mount the lower set first, letting* 
the teeth rest over the ridge, and 
after these are mounted in wax, 
to mount and antagonize the up- 
per set. 

10. In making a lower plate, 
be sure and not have it too wide. 
Pull the cheeks and the lips of the 
patient, and observe while dping 
this if the plate is displaced; if 
displaced, the plate is too wide. 
The patient also should be told 
to raise the tongue to the roof of 
the mouth. If on doing this the 
plate is lifted or moved it should 
be cut narrower on the inside. A 
mechanical dentist speaking of 
this subject observed , " On ma- 
king a lower plate, cut it until 
you think you have spoiled it, 
then cut it a little more." 

11. There is such a diversity 
of opinion about the " cen- 
tral air chamber, " whether it 
should be used or not, that we 
prefer not to advise on this 
point. Most patients, however, 
prefer to have the strong adhe- 
sion which a central air chamber 
gives rather than the adhesion 
which a plain plate gives when 
the plate is merely lifted from the 
roof of the mouth. 

12. In selecting teeth as to 
shade, we have found it best al- 
ways to err on a darker than a 
lighter color. 

13. Dr. Haskell advises on in- 
serting an upper plate to dip it in 
water and to place it over the 
gum with an up and down mo- 
tion like a pumping, when if bub- 
bles of air are seen to issue be- 
tween the gum and the edge of 
the plate the inference is that the 
plate fits. He says also to test 



the fit by using the point of an 
excavator at different points on 
the plate, and if this fails to dis- 
lodge it from the gum, it is pre- 
sumed that the plate fits and will 
not fall in eating if the articula- 
tion of the lower teeth is correct. 
— Chupein, Dental Office and 
Larboratory. 



DIETETIC FALLACIES. 

1. That there is any nutriment 
in beef tea made from extracts. 
There is none whatever. 

2. That gelatine is nutritious. 
It will not keep a cat alive. Beef 
tea and gelatine, however, pos- 
sess a certain reparative power, 
we know not what. 

3. That an egg is equal to a 
pound of meat, and that every 
sick person can eat them. Many, 
especially those of nervous or 
bilious temperament, cannot eat 
them, and to such eggs are inju- 
rious. 

4. That because milk is an im- 
portant article of food, it must 
be forced upon a patient. Food 
that a person cannot endure, 
will not cure. 

5. That arrow-root is nutri- 
tious. It is simply starch and 
water, useful as a restorative, 
quickly prepared. 

6. That cheese is injurious in 
all cases. It is, as, a rule, contra- 
indicated, being usually indiges- 
tible ; but it is concentrated nu- 
triment and a waste-repairer and 
often craved. 

7. That the cravings of a pa- 
tient are whims and should be 
denied. The stomach often needs, 
craves for, and digests articles 
not laid down in any dietary. 
Such are, for example, fruit, pick- 
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les, jam, cake, ham, or bacon 
with fat, cheese, butter and milk. 

8. That an inflexible diet may 
be marked out, which shall ap- 
ply to every case. Choice of a 
given list of articles allowable in 
a given case must be decided by 
the opinion of the stomach. The 
stomach is right and theory 
wrong, and the judgment admits 
no appeal. 

A diet which would keep a 
healthy man healthy might kill 
a sick man ; and a diet sufficient 
to sustain a sick man, would not 
keep a well man alive. Increased 
quantity of food, especially of 
liquids, does not mean increased 
nutriment ; rather, decrease, 
since the digestion is overtaxed 
and weakened. Strive to give 
the food in as concentrated form 
as possible. Consult the pa- 
tient's stomach in preference of 
his cravings ; and, if the stomach 
rejects a certain article, do not 
force it. — Technics. 



The Need of Proper Dental Education. 

The following extract from an 
excellent and radical paper on 
Faith, read by Dr. W.I. Tha>er, 
D. D. S., M. D., before the First 
District Dental Society of New 
York, agrees so fully with our 
views and efforts in the line sug- 
gested, that we give it a place as 
expressing what we believe is al- 
most a conviction in the minds 
of thousands of dentists, the need 
of educating the general public 
on dental topics. The principal 
difficulty in the minds of most 
dentists is "how to do it." The 
following is the extract : 

It is a sad fact that not one 
person in two hundred the civil- 
ized world over, attends to his 



teeth as he ought to, and at the 
time he ought to. Neglect and 
procrastination is the rule with 
few exceptions. "Oh! to-morrow 
will do. My teeth are composed 
of bone, and they won't decay 
much in two or three months. If 
they do I can have the nerve 
killed." 

Gentlemen, I wish I had intelli- 
gence enough to suggest some 
sure way to educate people up to 
the importance — to them — of 
early and frequent attention to 
their invaluable teeth. My faith 
comes in here and says it can be 
done! and I have found said faith 
reliable. 

I know a plan tried by a man 
who conceived the idea that he 
might do something to educate 
the people in dentistry and give 
them such facts and information 
as should benefit them in no 
small degree, and at the same 
time he eliminated everything 
from the pages of a little book 
that he published, that could in 
any way reflect on any really 
competent dentist, while at the 
same time it would cause the 
reader to frequently consult his 
own dentist, and promptly at- 
tend to the salvation of his teeth. 
I believe that that little book has; 
done great good, not only to 
those who read it, but to the 
dentist who was the chosen ope- 
rator of such reader. 

My faith tells me that the peo- 
ple can be educated up to the 
importance of early and frequent 
attention to their teeth. And: 
this society has it within its 
power to create a popular and 
valuable craze — if you will permit 
such a homely expression — of ac- 
complishing such a result. 
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There is no question of the 
great need of popular informa- 
tion for the general public. They 
are not alive to their needs, and 
the dental profession, as a whole, 
are very much to blame, because 
they do not teach as far as they 
can and enforce dental hygiene. 
How can people hear without a 
teacher ? Let each dentist come 
up to the full measure of duty to 
his patients, and then the whole 
profession combined cannot cover 
one-tenth, no, nor one-twentieth 
of the ground. 



Essentials of Cavity Preparation. 

1. A cavity should be so pre- 
pared and its border so beveled 
that when filled the tooth will 
offer the greatest resistence to 
mechanical and chemical forces. 

2. Complex cavities should be 
so simplified and their parts 
made so accessible that the filling 
material can be readily and sure- 
ly adapted to their walls. 

3. Approximate cavities which 
extend to the excising edges or 
occluding surfaces of the teeth 
should be so prepared and filled 
that the strength of the operation 
will be equally divided between 
the tooth and the filling. 

4. The walls of a cavity should 
have no corners or acute angles, 
and should when possible form 
the segment of a circle, and the 
bevel of the enamel should, as far 
as may be, conform to the line of 
its cleavage. 

5. Smooth, strong walls, se- 
cure anchorage and perfect adap- 
tion of the filling material to the 
tooth-bone are the essentials of 
durability. 

6. As regards the enamel, it is 



better to remove too much than 
too little; as respects the dentine* 
better to remove too little than 
too much ; and as to the anchor- 
age, it had better be too deep- 
than too shallow. 

7. Anchorage should be secured 
by*o combining pits and grooves 
as to do the least injury to the 
dentine and give the greatest 
strength to the filling; and the 
enamel should, when possible, 
be supported by living dentine. — 
Bennett, in Dental Cosmos. 



Oxyphosphates and Temperature. 

A very troublesome obstacle to 
success in the use of the oxyphos- 
phate cements will often be found 
in the temperature of the air, arr 
elevated temperature so hasten- 
ing those chemical changes upon 
which the hardening of these 
cements depends as to render 
their use almost impracticable. 
This difficulty is likely to occur 
only in the hotter seasons of the 
year, and can readily be over- 
come by placing the mixing-slab r 
as well as the acid and oxide 
bottles, in cold water until their 
temperature has been consider- 
ably reduced. 

During severe winter weather 
too low a temperature also gives 
trouble, the acid and oxide, even 
when the former is in some ex- 
cess, forming a powdery mass 
utterly unworkable, but which 
melts down into an almost fluid 
conditidli when brought into con- 
tact with the warmth of a tooth 
in situ. A temperature between 
60° and 65° F. secures the best 
results in mixing oxyphosphate 
cements. — Litch, in Dental Cos- 
mos. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 

The physiology of digestion has 
been so thoroughly investigated of late 
years, that it would seem that there 
could be very little opportunity for dif- 
ference of opinion on most of its 
leading principles, and yet we find 
that authorities are on some points very 
much at variance. We are told that 
nothing can be more prejudicial than 
the habit of chewing gum, supposed to 
be so common among school children. 
The salivary glands are unnaturally ex- 
cited, and pour forth so much saliva in 
the act, that when food is masticated 
they are not able to respond as fully as 
is necessary for the proper insalivation 
of the food. 

We are also informed that food 
should not be eaten just before retiring; 
that thoroughly refreshing sleep re- 
quires perfect repose of all the organs; 
and that, if we go to sleep with a more 
or less full stomach, sleep will be dis- 
turbed and unsatisfactory. 

The authorities of Amherst college 
•evidently do not agree with these 
views. In the instructions which they 
give to their students to guide them in 
their gymnastic exercises, after specify- 
ing the kind and amount of physical 
•exercise, they recommend sleeping for 
half an hour after dinner and supper, if 
possible, and if sleepless at night from 
•brain-work, to eat a few graham crack- 
ers before retiring, to draw the excess 
of blood from the brain to the sto- 
mach. 

In reference to the practice of chew- 
ing gum, this statement is made: Chew- 
ing gum daily before eating and be- 
tween meals increases the flow of sa- 
liva, and so aids the digestion of fat- 
making foods. It also indirectly stim- 
ulates the secretion of the digestive 
juices of the stomach. 

We have no means of knowing, but 
we presume that Professor Hitchcock, 
of Amherst, who is himself a physi- 



cian, is largely responsible for this ad- 
vice, and have no doubt that he has 
given it, after mature consideration. 
We fully agree with what is said in the 
instructions about the usefulness of food 
in cases of sleeplessness, and believe 
that many persons have been kept 
awake at night from a mistaken idea of 
the necessity of abstemiousness before 
retiring. This, of course, does not 
mean that late suppers are under all cir- 
cumstances to be recommended; but a 
few graham crackers can never do 
harm, and will often do good. In re- 
gard to the chewing gum, we do not 
feel so sure. Besides being a practice, 
is, from an aesthetic point of view, not to 
be encouraged, it is very doubtful 
whether, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it is really a benefit to di- 
gestion; and, until there is some guar- 
anty as to the composition of what is 
called chewing gum, we should hesi- 
tate before recommending it in such 
qualified terms. — Science. 



A correspondent residing at 
Warsaw, N. Y., sends a clipping 
from the Buffalo Evening 
News, from which it would ap- 
pear that the Erie County Medi- 
cal Society is trying to give all 
the doctors in its region trouble, 
who do not come up to its as- 
sumed standard. They under- 
take to impose fines for unpro- 
fessional conduct, etc., etc. It 
will be well for the Erie County 
Medical Society to read the late 
decision of Judge Waterman, of 
Chicago, in which he fails to sus- 
tain the State Board of Health 
for having revoked Dr. J. C. 
McCoy's certificate because of 
alleged unprofessional conduct. 
Judge Waterman pronounced the 
action of the State Board uncon- 
stitutional. 
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SAYING TEETH. 

K. P. BEADLES, D.D. S. 

I often surprise my patients by 
saying that, if I could avoid it, I 
would never make another set of 
artificial teeth, and at the same 
time asserting that if people were 
to do their duty, and at the same 
time dentists were to do their 
duty, tnere would be little neces- 
sity for teeth of substitution . It 
is a sad fact that so many men 
withhold the advice that should 
be given, in order to obtain the 
dollar which they see just ahead 
of them. Now, this is nothing 
more nor less than criminal. Our 
first duty should be to our pa- 
tients—our highest aim and am- 
bition to give them the very best 
of our knowledge and experience, 
whether it sweels our pocket- 
books or not. It is no less crim- 
inal for a physician to keep a pa- 
tient down in bed for several 
week^ longer than is necessary, 
in order to make larger bills. 

I make it a rule never to ex- 
tract a tooth, if there is the least 
chance to save it, unless, of 
course, under exceptionable cir- 
cumstances. 

I shall not go into the discus- 
sion of how we shall save the 
teeth, but let our motto be, "Save 
every tooth possible.' ' Let us 
always endeavor to impress on 
the minds of our patients the 
great necessity of preserving 
their teeth, pointing out to them 
the evils resulting from neglect, 
especially wilful neglect. It is 
too bad' that so many deliber- 
ately allow their teeth to decay, 
to obtain a prettier set, or to 
avoid the cost of repair. Not 
one in twenty seems to realize 
the importance of their teeth till 



they are lost. I have heard many 
men say, "A tooth of mine never 
aches long, if I can get to a den- 
tist. " The tooth is extracted. 
Well, one is not much missed, and 
when a second aches, the forceps 
are resorted to again; but, by 
and by, as one after another are 
shamefiilly thrown away, ehen 
he realizes his folly. 

Now, the question is, how are 
people to be made to realize the 
importance of good teeth, and 
the sin of allowing the ravages 
of caries to destroy them ? By 
the dentist conscientiously doing 
his duty, both in talking and 
in writing about the subjeet. 

In everything we are compelled 
to make them think before we 
can get them to act. Hence it is 
our dnty, as servants of the pub- 
lic, to warn them on this subject; 
pointing them to the experience 
of others, and, in every way pos- 
sible, teaching them their duty 
to themselves and their pos- 
terity. 

Yes, this is indeed a growing 
evil, and avoid it we must, if we 
are, in any sort of a sense, what 
we should be as a profession. I 
repeat, many of our people are 
getting it into their heads that it 
is the duty of the dentist to make 
teeth for them, rather than pre- 
serve those which they have. — 
Southern Dental Journal. 



No dentifirice should be used 
that contains an acid or a 
" gritty " substance of any kind. 
The one will injure the teeth by 
chemical action, and the other by 
mechanical. 

Health and good nature are 
generally associated. 
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Common Sense In Dental Practice. 

1. Call things by their right 
names. 

2. Have an idea when you 
speak or write. 

3. Express that idea in the 
shortest and clearest manner. 

4. Never loose sight of the idea 
till it is expressed. 

5. Have an end in view when 
you practice. 

6. Be able to state it if asked. 

7. Have a reason for every 
method you employ. 

8. Let that reason be one that 
your intelligent patient can com- 
prehend. 

9. Pursue no circuitous modes 
of practice unless none direct 
will meet the case. 

10. In your investigations, 
keep before your mind some prac- 
tical end to be better attained in 
consequence of your study. — Dr. 
C. A. Marvin. 



We observe by a clipping from 
a newspaper, made some years 
ago, that the celebrated Prof. 
Virchow was once censured by 
his medical society for having in- 
dorsed a certain pill that cured 
him of some illness. On receiv- 
ing the official notice of the cen- 
sure, Prof. Virchow published a 
card in which he said he could no 
longer belong to a society that 
arrogated to itself the right of an 
arbitrary offensive criticism. 

Why wouldn't it be a good 
idea if somebody should get up a 
code of signals showing how peo- 
ple feel, thus saving much wind in 
asking, "How Are You?" and 
kindred questions. There might 
be a white lappel button for 
" Prettv well," a red one for "So- 



so," and a blue one for "I feel 
like the deuce." They could easily 
be made quite as trustworthy as 
the weather signals, and would 
fill a long-felt want.— Bos ton 
Transcript. 



A Pleasant Anesthetic Mix- 
ture. — Dr. W. J. Stephens says : 
I should like to place before your 
readers an anesthetic mixture, 
which I think will be found to 
give great satisfaction, especially 
for all minor operations, namely, 
a mixtue of equal parts of acohoJ 
and chloroform. I have admin- 
istered it (using a Skinner's in- 
haler) in minor surgical opera- 
tions and in dental cases, and 
have found no unpleasant after 
effect whatever, except in one 
case in which there was slight 
excitement, which very soon 
passed off. A more pleasant 
mixture can be made with equal 
parts eau de cologne and chloro- 
form and in addition the inhaler 
should first be sprinkled with a 
few drops of pure eau de cologne, 
so as to render the first two or 
three inhalations still more pleas- 
ant and comforting to the pa- 
tient. In dental operations I 
have found this plan most satis- 
factory for nervous ladies, who 
are prejudiced against any form 
of anesthetic other than gas. — 
British Med. Journal. 



Teething. — Is it a common 
cause of disorder ? — Russell . (Al- 
bany Medical Annals.) In the 
author's opinon teething may 
occasionally cause some disturb- 
ance, but it is the exception andi 
not the rule. He thinks if a dis- 
ease is to be considered as a con- 
sequence of teething, it must not 
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simply now and then coincide 
with the cutting of a tooth, but 
the coincidence should be exact 
as to time, and repeated, if not 
with every tooth, at least fre- 
quently. As our knowledge of 
the causes of disease in children 
has increased, the importance oi 
teething as a cause has decreased. 
The chief difficulty arises from a s- 
cribing to teething, disorders due 
to other causes. 



The Tribune says that a million 
•dollars worth of chewing gum is 
used every year by the American 
girl. We are inclined to the opin- 
ion that the chewing of gum is 
not confined to the girl. Boys 
and men are up to the same 
habit. Strange to say, it may 
have a good use. The American, 
habit of fast eating fails to sup- 
ply the food that is swallowed 
with a sufficient amount of the 
salivary secretions. Gum chew- 
ing liberates a great amount of 
saliva which is swallowed and 
goes to the benefit of the abused 
stomach. -£2sthetically, we have 
a prejudice against the habit, but 
it is a serious question whether 
there is not a practical benefit in 
it which should not be over- 
looked; that is to say, if fast eat- 
ing continues be an American 
habit. 



Experience in insane asylums 
shows that food is not well di- 
gested which is forced into the 
stomach through a tube, as is 
often done, when the patient will 
not eat. Probably the effects of 
mastication are not limited to 
the change produced by it on the 
food in the mouth; the rolling of 
a sweet morsel under the tongue 



and the movement of mastica- 
tion effect a reflex stimulating in- 
fluence upon the stomach, pre- 
paring it for digestion. Thus the 
enjoyment of food is to some ex- 
tent essential to good digestion 
and assimilation. 

Bill Nye on Pie. 

It is not singular that the gray- 
eyed and gentle Columbus should 
have added a hemisphere to the 
history of our globe, a hemis- 
phere, too, where pie is a com- 
mon thing not only on Sunday, 
but throughout the week, and 
yet that he should have gone 
down to his grave pie-less ? 

Such is the history of progress 
in all ages and in all lines of 
thought and investigation. Such 
is the meager reward of the pio- 
neer in a new field of action. I 
presume America to-day has a 
larger pie area tham any other 
land in which the cockney Eng- 
lish is spoken. Right here, where 
millions of native-born Americans 
dwell, many of whom are 
ashamed of the fact that they 
were born here, and which shame 
is entirely mutual between the 
Goddess of Liberty and them- 
selves, we have a style of pie that 
no other land can boast of. 

From the bleak and acid dried 
apple pie of Maine to the irriga- 
ted mince pie of the blue Pacific, 
and all along down the long line 
of igneous, volcanic and strati- 
fied pie* America, the land of the 
freedom bird with the high instep 
to his nose, leads the world. 

Other lands may point with 
undissembled pride to their polyg- 
amy and their cholera, but we 
reck not. Our polygamy here is 
still in its infancy and our leprosy 
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has had the disadvantage of a 
cold, backward spring; but look 
at our pie ! 

Throughout a long and disas- 
trous war, sometimes referred to 
as a fratricidal war, during which 
this fair land was drenched in 
blood, and also during which 
aforesaid war numerous fright- 
ful blunders were made which are 
fast coming to the surface- 
through the courtesy of partici- 
pants in said war, who have pa- 
tiently waited for those who 
blundered to die off, and now ad- 
mit that those participants who 
are dead did blunder exceedingly 
throughout all this long and 
deadly struggle for the supre- 
macy of liberty and right — as I 
was about to say when my mind 
began to wabble, the American 
pie has shown forth resplendent 
in the full glare of a noonday sun 
or beneath the pale green of the 
electric light, and she stands forth 
proudly to-day with her undj'ing 
loyalty to dyspepsia untram- 
meled, and her deep and deadly 
gastric antipathy still fiercely 
burning in her breast.— Exchange. 



It is Not Nice. — Every now 
and then some English writer 
suddenly discovers that we Amer- 
icans are accustomed to some- 
thing which would shock society 
in London or Paris. The better 
class in this country, as well as 
some who make no pretensions, 
are quite agreed that it is not the 
thing to make an exhibition of 
one's self with a toothpick, but 
that anyone should start affright- 
ed at a modest use of the harm- 
less thing is a surprise to people 
who can and do appear to proper 
advantage, In the good old 



days we used to have toothpicks 
made of quills, and some of the 
folks could take you to the very 
spot where blue blood was 
handed down did not hesitate to 
use the quill modestly, even at 
the table. — Clubman in Chicago 
Mail. 



EVERYDAY ERRORS. 



[From Odontogrxphic Journal.] 

" 1 regard the use of beer as the 
true temperance principle. When 
I work all day and am exhausted, 
nothing helps me like a glass of 
beer. It assists nature, you un- 
derstand/ ' said Remson to Ben- 
son. " It makes a fool of me," 
Benson replied. "Just so," ex- 
claimed Remson, "that's what I 
say ; it assists nature." 

The termination (heimer, Heim, 
home,) is in Germany given to 
many wines, as Laubenheitner, 
Rudesheimer, etc. Pump water 
is sometimes jocosely called at 
table Pumpenheimer. 

A Texas medical journal, prais- 
ing the virtue of a new make of 
infant's feeding bottle, winds up 
by saying: "When the baby 
is done drinking it must be 
unscrewed and laid in a cool 
place under a tap. If the baby 
does not thrive on fresh milk it 
should be boiled." 

"What a horrible odor of car- 
burretted hydrogen ! " exclaimed 
a Girton college student. "Mum? ' f 
said the janitor, with a puzzled 
countenance. * * The smell of car- 
burretted hydrogen," she ex- 
plained. That's no kind of gin, 
mum," replied the janitor; 
that's garse. The pipe is leaky, 
mum." 
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Bad Prognosis. — 4 * Prisoner, 

have yon anything to say why 

the sentence of death should not 
be passed upon you ? " " A few 
words, your honor. I am thirty 
years of age." "Well?" "Your 
older brother is a physician." 
"This is impertinent and irrele- 
vant." "It may sound so to 
your Honor, but it means life or 
death to me. I understand that 
you take great pride in the 
phenomenal success of your 
brother? " " I do, but whatpos- 
sible bearing can that have upon 
your case?" "Simply this: 
Your brother, the doctor, exam- 
ined me, a year ago, and pre- 
dicted that I would live at least 
30 years. It would certainly un- 
dermine his reputation as a sci- 
entist should I die before that 
time."— Med. Register, 



OPEN MOUTHS. 



"I am going to write a book on un- 
noticed peculiarities," says a Pittsburgh 
man, "and am going to devote an en- 
tire chapter to the fact that 90 per cent, 
of all the women one sees passing on 
the street will have their mouths open. 
I have made a number of observations, 
and figure it up this way : Out of 100, 
1 will have the toothache; 5 will be 
chewing gum ; 29 will be talking ; 34 
will imagine they have pretty teeth, 
and will be trying to show them; 6 will be 
asthmatic, and have their mouths open 
to breathe, and 15 will be staring 
straight ahead, looking at nothing in 
particular, but just keeping their 
mouths open. Of the 10 who are not 
included in the list at least 8 will be 
old ladies without teeth. Out of 100 
men, 10 will be noticed with their 
traps unclosed. — Selected. 



THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.'" — Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 



EDITORIAL, 



SALUTATORY. 

The Practical Dentist makes 
its bow to the dental profession 
of America. Its name implies its 
purpose to the fulfillment of 
which it will be faithfully devo- 
ted. We have no desire to waste 
words making apology or excuse 
for the appearance of a new can- 
didate for the favor and patron- 
age of the dental profession. 
That there is room for just such 
a publication as it is our purpose 
to make this journal, we are 
convinced, both by observation 
and experience. The field of 
scientific investigation and dis- 
cussion is amply and ably filled 
by the professional journals now 
in the field, and it is well that it 
is so, for the elevation of our 
calling to its proper place among 
the liberal professions requires 

advanced thought and effort on 
all lines of scientific investigation 
pertaining to the practice of den- 
tistry, but the mass of the pro- 
fession cannot be in the vanguard 
of our army of progress. 
There is some danger, too, of 
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our learned men forgetting the 
practical every-day details of of- 
fice work, and they do not 
always show, if they feel, sympa- 
thy with the needs of the average 
practitioner. It may be that the 
brilliant pyrotechnics of their ge- 
nius flash across his horizon, 
awing and dazzling him, it may 
be, but having nothing that is of 
value to him, or that will aid him 
in his daily practice. He may be 
anxious to learn anything that 
will enable him to do better 
work and give patrons better 
service. But when he finds so 
little that is a real help, he loses 
interest, and the result is that he 
•does not read his journals care- 
fully — provided he takes any — 
and so misses the many good 
things that are frequently hidden 
away in pages of discussions or 
lengthy articles. 

The Practical Dentist will 
aim to supply an existing need by 
giving as much practical infor- 
mation as possible in all depart- 
ments of dental practice. It is 
not an oracle, but will give the 
best there is from all sources. 
Whatever we find in the pages of 
the journals, or in reports of 
transactions that is of practi- 
cal value to any large proportion 
of dentists, will be quoted or 
•compiled, while we earnestly 
request every dentist to co a trib- 
ute his mite to the aggregate of 
knowledge that will, if appropri- 
ated and put in practice, help all 
to become better dentists. 

It is largely to the interchange 
of experiences, and to the descrip- 
tion and discussion of methods 
that dentistry owes its rapid 
progress and its present position, 
and that will be the policy con- 



trolling the management of this 
journal. We have no hobby to 
ride, unless our earnest purpose 
to labor for the advancement of 
our profession to broader fields 
of usefulness, and to the educa- 
tion of the mass of our people to 
a higher appreciation of the ques- 
tion of health from a dental 
standpoint, may be called a 
hobby. 

We have long felt that the lat- 
ter question is one on which the 
dental profession is not doing its 
duty, either to itself or the peo- 
ple whom we serve. 

We shall endeavor to deserve 
and trust we shall receive hearty 
support and cooperation of the 
profession in the publication of 
The Practical Dentist and 
earnestly request all who receive 
a copy of. this issue to become 
subscribers at once. 

Send any contribution of a 
practical nature, briefly and 
concisely written, describing any 
method or operation, or ask any 
question on which you wish in- 
formation, and it will be 
answered in the proper depart- 
ment. 

We begin this issue with 36 pa- 
ges — including cover — but shall 
enlarge as soon as possible to 68 
pages . The more encouragement 
and support we receive from den- 
tists the sooner shall we be able 
to enlarge it as we desire. 

The Practical Dentist is 
with you and awaits its wel- 
come. 

Friends, what shall it be ? 

Common Sense. 

This rare article finds no better 
field for its exercise than in the 
practice of dentistry. Tact and 
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judgment are a part of it, but 
not the whole. Honesty and in- 
dustry are among its elements, 
but not all of it. Thoughtful- 
ness and consideration for others 
are not Tery distant relatives, 
while perseverance and patience 
are first cousins. 

It is an essential element, and 
he who possesses and exercises it 
most largely, will win the great- 
est measure of success. 



Have a Pride to Excel. 

No man can succeed in any 
calling, who does not take pride 
in his chosen work. If he labors 
because Jie must, it is simply la- 
bor, and the results are brought 
forth through much mental agony 
and travail. Many get discour- 
aged because the expected meas- 
ure of success has not come. 
The very delay may be the disci- 
pline most needed. Success that 
must be struggled and fought for 
will be appreciated in proportion 
to the effort necessary to win it. 
That only is success which is 
won, and one of the best helps to 
its acquisition is a pride in your 
chosen calling and a purpose to 
excel in it. 



Why the Difference. 



Why is it that two men of 
equal ability apparently, will 
work along side of each other for 
years, and steadily the one will 
rise to higher ground and win, 
while the other falls behind, takes 
a lower position and gradually 
loses heart and fails — drops out 
of sight and dies professionally. 
One has an overmastering pur- 
pose that inspires him to con- 
stant effort, while the other only 



drifts aimlessly along, taking 
what comes, but never dreaming 
of forcing Fate to yield up the 
success he longs for. Nothing is 
denied to indomitable pluck 
backed by good judgment and 
persistent, earnest endeavor. 

TO BEGINNERS. 

Do not for a moment think 
that because you have just grad- 
uated and are ready to serve 
mankind, that the world is ready 
to welcome you with open arms 
(and mouths.) No, the proba- 
bilities are that both will remain 
closed for a very provokingly 
long time after you locate, but 
remember that success awaits 
any faithful worker. Many be- 
ginners are driven from the pro- 
fession utterly discouraged, while 
others, with no better outlook, 
have stood bravely at their posts 
and have gradually won a place 
and a comfortable income. 

Habits are our masters. Many 
say it is nobody's business what 
their habits are — outside of the 
dental office. It is somebody's 
business, and that "somebody" 
may choose to stay away or 
transfer his patronage to another 
simply because the habits of a 
dentist were objectionable. 

Attend strictly to business, cul- 
tivate habits of study and close 
application to whatever you have 
in hand. Always do your best. 
Be courteous and gentlemanly al- 
ways. Politeness is better than a 
column advertisement, and don't 
cost so much. We are all mor- 
tal, and there is no one, perhaps, 
who cannot improve materially 
on some one point concerning 
himself. 

Study self, but do not let it be 
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a selfish study. Let judgment 
and integrity be masters and 
you will win your measure of 
success. 

THE OFFICE. 

The general dinginess and un- 
cleanliness of many dental offices 
is a great hindrance. There is an 
indefinable charm about a cozy, 
homelike office, clean and neat in 
all its appointments that with a 
cheerful and pleasant face, has a 
power to "draw." The man 
makes the office, but the office is 
a great help in making the man. 
Clean up, brighten up, wake up 
and climb up higher. 



The Laborer is Worthy of His Hire 

There are few professions that 
receive so little compensation for 
work performed as the dental 
profession. There is no profes- 
sion, to attain a thorough, prac- 
tical knowledge of which a 
greater amount of time and pre- 
sistent study is required of the 
honest student. The anatomy of 
the head, its organs, its muscles, 
its nerves with their infinities of 
complications and functions ; the 
anatomy of the teeth— the infinit- 
esimal blood vessels with which 
they are supplied, their nerves 
with the great variety of normal 
and abnormal conditions, which, 
with surrounding tissue, they are 
liable, is a study more compre- 
hensive and intricate than all 
others appertaining to the won- 
derful mechanism of man. 

To be an intelligent and reliable 
dentist, a knowledge of these and 
kindred subjects, also of chemis- 
try, antiseptics and other reme- 
dies is absolutely required. And 
when by persevering toil these 



subjects are mastered, the stu- 
dent has only entered the thresh- 
old of studies which give charac- 
ter and usefulness to our noble 
art. 

Men thus qualified are entitled 
to a liberal remuneration for 
their services. Their manipula- 
tions are inspired by the unerring 
teachings of a science that they 
fully understand, and success 
crowns their well meant efforts. 
Such men, however, always grav- 
itate towards the front and keep 
there. With a reputation estab- 
lished for competency and square 
dealing, they can regulate their 
fees for professional work upon a 
quid pro quo basis and getthem. 
And it is right here that ambi- 
tion should be satisfied — for ex- 
orbitant charges neither benefit 
the dentist who demands them, 
nor the community, whose per- 
sonal comfort may depend upon 
his willingness to serve them for 
a reasonable compensation. 

A Pertinent Inquiry 

The vast number of teeth sac- 
rificed every year, afford a dis- 
heartening commentary upon 
the usefulness of our profession 
as a remedial art. If this slaugh- 
ter of the natural organs was 
confined to the neglectful poor 
and ignorant only, there would 
be no special cause for serious 
inquiry or alarm. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The exper- 
ience of a large majority of dent- 
al practitioners demonstrates 
that the income derived from 
their practice comes mostly from 
the laboring classes, or those 
having only moderate means to 
meet the ordinary expanses of 
life. There is just as much neg- 
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kct as to the proper care and 
preservation of teeth practiced 
among the educated and wealthy 
as there is among those not fa- 
vored with these positive advan- 
tages. In fact few families claim 
exemption from this unfortunate 
delinquency. 

Now there must be some pre- 
disposing cause that contributes 
to the evil complained of. What 
is it? Not surely a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the people, 
in the profession as representa- 
tives of an incalculably useful 
remedial art. Dental science is 
no longer in its infancy. It has 
made for itself a history that 
rightfully commands the respect 
and admiration of the most pro- 
found intellects of the age. Its 
representative men are every- 
where acknowledged and appre- 
ciated for their skill and achieve- 
ments. Why then are not the 
advantages which the profession 
affords to save the natural or- 
gans more generally improved? 
This is a question that should 
receive serious attention by dent- 
ists and dental associations. 
Whatever the cause of the evil to 
which we have thus briefly allud- 
ed, it should receive serious at- 
tention, and, if possible, some 
practical action taken to remedy 
it. The experience of every intel- 
ligent practicing dentist might 
afford instructive light upon this 
subject. 

The Dental Engine. 

While the dental engine is a 
great factor in rapidity of ma- 
nipulation, it is not always a 
factor in increasing one's practice. 
Dentists would consult their own 
interests as well the comfort of 



their patients, if they should use 
a little intelligent discretion be- 
fore using the engine indiscrimi- 
nately in their operations. 

It is not a question whether 
the engine, of necessity, inflicts 
more pain than manipulation by 
hand, but of pleasing and satis- 
fying our patients. The writer 
never uses his engine upon those 
who show signs of fear when it 
is placed in position to do its 
work. We should humor the 
harmless caprices of patients who 
honor us with their confidence 
and patronage. 



Thoroughness. 



Dentists should be careful, con- 
siderate and thorough. In all ope- 
rations in dentistry, thorough- 
ness is the principal test of good 
work, and where you see the 
dentist hurrying his work, either 
from natural inefficiency or from 
carelessness, or a desire to get 
through quickly, to do something 
else, there is room to doubt the 
quality of his work. Careful, 
painstaking, honest work is al- 
ways required in all operations 
in dentistry. Some operators, 
work more rapidly than others, 
but the careless dentist is not a 
good one— or at least he is not 
doing his best, when he slights 
any part of his work. The thor- 
ough dentist may sometimes 
hurt, but it is not from careless- 
ness or roughness, but because 
the necessary thoroughness will 
cause some pain, but when his 
work is done, it is well done. 

Keeping Appointments. 

Some people do not seem to 
consider a failure to keep an ap- 
pointment for dental work, as of 
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much consequence, yet it fre- 
quently results in great inconven- 
ience to the dentist, and some- 
times his loss, because many 
times he has to decline work that 
comes to him, in order that he 
may keep his part of an appoint- 
ment that is so carelessly broken. 
It is but justice that a person 
making an appointment should 
either notify the dentist in ad- 
vance if it is impossible to keep 
it, or else pay him for the time 
that is thereby lost to him. A 
case involving the legality of 
charges for the time thus lost, 
has been decided in favor of the 
dentist, who collected full fees for 
all broken appointments. 

^-^^^^^—    i i  i n i i    «ii 
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INCIDENTS IN PRACTICE, 

"Three months ago my husband persuaded 
me to have a fall set of artificial teeth, my 
natural teeth having been extracted a year. 

My consent to this arrangement, I confess, 
was reluctantly given, for I had no confi- 
dence in dental substitutes, and my exper- 
ience has strengthened this conviction. 

I cannot use my teeth for masticating my 
food. At the urgent request of my husband 
and one of your patients, I have called to get 
your opinion as to whether the teeth are per- 
fectly made." 

This pitiful story was told to a deservedly 
popular New York dentist by a lady of splen- 
did culture and moving in the highest social 
■circles of that city. The dentist saw at once 
that the condemned teeth had an artistic ap- 
pearance. That for size, color and contour 
they were absolutely perfect, and after satis- 
fying himself that they were perfectly ad- 
justed to the mouth, he said: 

"The trouble, madam, I fear, is with your- 
Belf. You have what we call a favorable 
mouth for artificial teeth, and your dentist 
has made you not only an artistic but a perfect- 
ly fitting and parctical set of teeth." 

"But I can't eat with them," said the lady 
quickly. 



"That doubtless, is owing to your prejudi- 
ces and consequent failure to try. You should 
not expect your artificial teeth to do the work 
of the natural organs until you have mastered 
the secret of properly using them — and this 
requires time, patience and perseverance. I 
am sure you will have but little to complain 
of about your teeth if you make up your 
mind to use them with a will to succeed.' 7 

The lady seemed encouraged at the hope- 
fully spoken words of the doctor, and prom- 
ised to take his advice and report to him the 
result of her experience. This she did soon 
thereafter, confessing that her entire failure 
to use her teeth heretofore had' come from a 
want of confidence in their adaptability for 
practical purposes. 

How often the dentist, after exercising all 
the skill of his art, is blamed in just this way 
— his work condemned and reputation in- 
jured, when all the fault is with those whose 
interests he has faithfully and honestly 
served. 

"I say, squire," said a tall, gaunt country- 
man to a dentist, "I'd like to have you take a 
peep into my chewing apparatus and tell me 
how much it will cost to put the hull thing in 
an oncom'ly good work' en geer ? Between 
me and you, Squire, my gal, Betsy Hopper, 
is all the time twit'en on me 'bout how all 
fired mean I look without a lot of dentist's 
cobble etonfis in my mouth —and Betsey is the 
purtiest piece of hum-manerfacter there is in. 
the town I kum from. Now, Squire, I'm 
go'en to take the old gal by surprise and I 
just want the cutest and handsomest set of 
jaw- crackers that ever said how-de-do to a 
pump'ken pie or a bil'd dough nut. Now 
you've got the hull thing in a nut-shell, and 
how much of the real Simon-Pure spondulix, 
in clean cash, will it cost to do the darn'd 
thing up as brown as a pancake just off a 
hot griddle?" 

"Thirty dollars," the doctor replied as soon 
as he had recovered from the shock this little 
speech had given him. 

"Thirty dollars!" exclaimed the country- 
man in bewildering amazement. "Thirty- 
dollars? J-e-h-o-s-i-p h-a-t and Betsy Hop- 
per! Why, Squire, I kalkerlate that a fort'n. 
like that is enough for a feller to retire on. 
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Guess the old gal won't git enny more than 
my pict'r this time. Say Squire, kin yon 
tell a feller where he kin git his pict'r taken 
in this ere town, in a good, handsome and pert 

like manner ?" 

• i. , , , 

ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. 

" It is a good thing to laugh, and if a straw 
is used to tickle a man it is an instrument of 
happiness." — Dryden. 

"How much is the damage, Capt'n ?" said 
a down Easter to a dentist who had extracted 
an aching tooth for him. 

"Ten dollars/' replied the knight of the 
forceps in a serious tone of voice. 

"Ten Dollars!' 1 exclaimed the horrified 
Yank, looking at the ceiling and intonating a 
long whistle. "Ten Dollars! By gosh, 
Capt'n, that thing can't be did. Touch me 
off with a firtcraker on fourth o' July, and 
chuck me into a mud puddle full of polly 
wogs, afore I kum deown with that ere bill." 
"You asked me what the damages were 
and I told you. If you had simply inquired 
what my charges were for extracting the 
tooth, I would have said fifty cents." 

"And is that ere the way you kind'er 
fig'rthe thing out neow?" said the patient 
in a conciliatory manner. 

"That's about how the matter stands," re- 
plied the doctor. 

"Well, gin me your paw, Capt'n, and 
well split the difference — kail it a kleen 
quarter, and the next time I kum to this ere 
teown I'll bring the amount in apple sars, 
and treat to a glass of lik'r, by gosh. I say 
Capt'n, do you wet your whistle ons't in a 
while — on the sly you know ? " Saying 
which the Yankee, with a significant twinkle 
in his eye, took his departure. 

" Why brudd'r Joe how is um ? and all de 
little pickaninny at hum ? Why, I hasn't 
set my eyes on you, I don't know when. And 
I didn't saw you lass nite at de meetin'. 
Dare wuz powerful times dare I sure you ; 
folks got waked up like dey wuz in de good 
old Pen turn kostal days." 

" Now den, brudd'r Ike, I'se berry glad to 
hear you say dat, for dare oughter be some- 
thin' wak'n up now days de times am 



so aurful dull. Guess every body in this ere 
town am clean gwine inter bankumrupcy or 
sum udder ting. But I heerd dat dey had 
powerful 'citin' time at de pray'r meet'n — a- 
kind'r shaken up of de dry bones as it wuz." 

" But why wuzn't you dare youseff brudd'r 
Joe to help de shak'n 'long ?" 

'• Well, you see brudd'r Ike, I's went to 
de dentist 'and he got kleen fowl ob dat toot 
ob mine dat been gone achin' good while you 
know, but he didn't get um out needer." 

"Yah! Yah! Got kleen fowl brudd'r 
Joe ? Dinah sed dess berry morn'n at breck* 
fust dat she here de chick'n screem shuah in 
de nite and I spect dat am de fowl you 'luded 
too. Guess brudd'r Joe, dat de hen roost ob 
deacon Johnsing am deflected ob one or two 
dare reg'lar tennents. Aint dat so ? Yah I 
Yah ! " 

"Now you jiss shut up nigga, dise chile iz'nt 
guine to gib hisself 'way like dat, but if you 
and Dinah will take dinn' wid me on Sunday 
you git chick'n shuah. Data all I'se got to 
say 'bout brudd'r Johnsing's poultry." 

" Well I'se glad de Lor has purwided for 
you brudd'r Joe, and we will be dare to de 
/east. Yah ! Yah ! Hope you kum ober to 
de praye'r meet'n dough — 'spect a very 'citen 
time." 

" Why Charley dear, how late you are to- 
night," said a loving bride of two weeks to 
her husband who had reeled home in the wee 
small hours of the morning. 

" Y-e-s, d-a-r-ln pet, but I-I have h-h-ad a 
da-r-n-e-d big exp-e-r-ience, you b-bet in the 
t-o-othache line," replied Charley with an 
unsteady and husky voice. 

" Toothache ! " exclaimed his wife, lifting 
her head from the pillow and casting a sym- 
pathizing look at him. " And did you have 

the tooth out precious ? " 
'•' N-o, n-o-t exactly o-u-t," replied Charley 

in a weird voice, "for the f-e-1-a-r couldn't 

draw it." 

" What dentist did you go to love? " asked 
the confiding wife in her sweetest voice. 

" I-I- 1 do-n-'t exactly know my d-d-dear, 
for its as d-d-dark as thunder out to-night." 

Toothache imparts to the face a facial ex- 
pression that no other predisposing cause can 
imitate. 
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The " Quick Step," with a greater variety 
of variation can be performed by a man of 
nimble movement to the tune of " You have 
Waked Me Up too Early in the Morning 11 set 
to music by an expert familiarly known as 
Mr. Toothache. 

It is significant that, personally speaking, 
persons troubled with many diseased teeth 
-are also troubled with many healthy doctor's 
bills. 

Nervous difficulties are exceedingly ener- 
vating to the system — they are torturing 
when they come from nerves with which the 
organs of mastication are supplied. 

The mai that whistles Yankee Doodle with 
all the variations, while suffering with a 
"jumping" toothache, possesses an equa- 
nimity of temper that ought to get him to 
Heaven. 

Nothing looks more grotesque than a man 
putting on a pair of tight boots while a first- 
olast toothache is holding a tight grip on one 
of his molars. 

How quickly endearing terms such as 
Charley, dear and Arabella, pet, are shelved 
when an old-fashioned toothache enters the 
family circle. 

The nerve in a dude's tooth is so exceed- 
ingly small that its abnormal condition can't 
be distinguished by a critical microscopic ex- 
amination. 

When papa comes home at night, tired 
from his day's business, and finds wife and 
daughter uttering unutterable groans with 
the toothache, how appropriate the song 
41 There is No Place Like Home ! " 

When one indulges in the festivities of a 
first class toothache all night, how amiable 
and fresh he looks in the morning. 

A large company of "out and out tooth- 
achers" could contribute an entertainment 
that would draw at every performance. 

Toothache is always an invited guest, yet 
how few there are who feel happy because of 
its response to the invitation. 



THE LABORATORY. 



The laboratory is too often looked upon by 
dentists, as belonging to a lower grade of 
dental work, but' no more serious mistake 
could be made. Skill in the laboratory 
means excellence in all departments of dental 
practice, if the dentist will do his best; but 
too often we hear it said, " O, I don't like 
laboratory work and don't do any more of it 
than I can help." There are times when the 
laboratory interferes with what may be more 
congenial work, but it is all wrong for any 
dentist to belittle the importance of this de- 
partment of our office work. A thorough 
knowledge of all the details of the most suc- 
cessful methods of work, will add to its im- 
portance in our estimation. Cultivate a lik- 
ing for it if you have it not, and determine 
that this part of the office work shall not be 
slighted, or relegated to a student or assistant 
entirely. 

No exhortation is needed by him who likes 
the laboratory and its useful and necessary 
help in a successful practice, for he will 
always be found there when not otherwise 
engaged, and full of ideas and methods of 
work that produce the best results. This is 
the man we want to hear from, with clear, and 
pointed descriptions of his successful meth- 
ods. 

Do not think that because you have a suc- 
cessful method of doing a simple thing every 
day, that it is necessarily well known to all 
dentists. It is in a description of the little, 
simple things that hardly seem worth telling 
that will contain the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

For instance, how to keep a vulcanizer from 
leaking. The simple and effective device of 
brushing over the packing a small quantity of 
stove polish, moistened with water, is used 
by many dentists. Yet each one would think 
it almost a waste of words to describe it, be- 
cause every body ought to know that. Yet 
we will venture the assertion that not one in 
five dentists ever used it. 

So in this department we shall aim to give 
any information that will be new or helpfnl 
to a large proportion of our profession, and 
we earnestly request the contributions of 
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«hort t concise practical articles pertaining to 
this department. Always write on one side 
of the paper only, and sign the name you 
want to appear, if any. We prefer to give 
each subscriber credit for any item sent, by 
giving the name at least. Questions pertain- 
ing to this department will be found with 
their answers, in the appropriate department 



Convenience* —The laboratory should 
be conveniently arranged, a place for every. 
thing, and kept in good order always, and 
clean. Half the dislike for laboratory work 
comes of its disorder and (t distraction." 

If you have not got things handy and con- 
venient, take time to make them so. A work 
table or bench, with all your tools in order 
and in good condition, a plaster box or drawer 
for waste plaster, and in fact everything 
just where it U the handiest. A little time 
devoted to getting a laboratory in good order 
and keeping it so, is time well spent. 



Rate. — Too many dentists get into "ruts" 
in all departments of their work, and never 
try to learn newer or better methods, and do 
not use them if they do see or hear them 
described. Every dentist can learn something 
that will help him, from some other dentist, 
and the best evidence of a progressive dentist, 
is the fact that he is always wide awake for 
better methods than his own, and tries them 
at once. 



Sandarach. — There is nothing equal 
to Sandarach varnish for making smooth 
easts or models from impressions. Buy 10 or 
15 cents worth of Sandarach at any drug 
store, cut it in alcohol, and use it rather thin. 
If a plaster impression, first varnish with 
collodion or shellac, to establish a " color 
line" for separating, then when dry, apply 
the Sandarach with a camels hair brush, let 
itjset and pour your plaster, using it rather 
thin where it comes in contact with the var- 
nished surface, and free from bubbles, After 
setting, separate carefully, and see what you 
have. If you have never tried it, don't delay. 
Use the varnish on wax or other impressions, 
always having surfaces dry before applying. 



v Broken Gum Sections in rubber 
plates are usually not caused by undue pres- 
sure in flasking, but by contraction of the 
rubber in cooling, and especially in cases 
where the rubber overlaps the gum. If bro- 
ken by pressure it is due to careless waxing, 
improper or too deep flasking, or air bubbles 
back of the section, or too imperfect jointing. 
The contraction of rubber in cooling, varies 
with different makes of rubber. The purer a 
rubber is the more it contracts in cooling. 



Dark Joints. — These are caused by 
foreign substance in the joints. It may be 
that undue pressure opens the joints and 
forces rubber in, even when the joints are 
perfect. Remedy : Cut large vents, and do 
not close flasks too hurriedly, and use just 
enough rubber. More often dark joints are 
caused by wax, or organic matter getting into 
the joints and being charred by heating. Pro- 
tect the joints, both front and rear, by oxy- 
phosphate, first being careful to make perfect 
joints, and to keep all substances from the 
surfaces in contact. 



Porous Plates.— Many rubber plates 
are porous. Sometimes it is the fault of the 
rubber used, but more often it is the result of 
sudden changes of temperature in vulcaniz- 
ing. If packed or flasked with dry heat, 
overheating may produce this result. If 
once made porous it will remain so. There is 
no remedy except to cut away the porous 
portions and fill in with new rubber and vul- 
canizing over. The better way is to prevent 
it. In thick pieces, raise temperature gradu- 
ally, and vulcanize 30 minutes to one hour 
longer than usual. 



Mixing; Plaster.— In mixing plaster 
of paris, if as much sugar as will lay on a silver 
five-cent piece is added to the water used, the 
cast will be found to be surprisingly hard, 
even if the plaster should be poor. For quick 
setting, both sugar and salt may be added. 
Slightly smearing the surface of a tooth cav- 
ity with eucalyptol will cause gutta percha 
to adhere firmly to the walls. — Dr. J. D. 
Wingatb. 
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Gold Crown. — A simple and quick way 
to make solid grinding surfaces for bridge or 
crown work, is as follows: Procure a natural 
tooth corresponding to the tooth to be made ; 
lay a piece of cuttle-fish bone on the bench 
soft side up, and then press the occluding sur- 
face of the natural tooth in*o the soft cuttle- 
fish bone ; on removing the tooth a perfect im- 
pression will be left in the soft bone. Now 
melt some scraps of gold and while fluid 
pour into the impression and press the gold 
while soft into place with a smooth flat in- 
strument, the result will be a perfect copy of 
the natural tooth. This is the way jewelers 
cast gold ornaments.— E. N. Hamilton. 



Packing: Rubber. — A correspondent 
asks how to prevent blaek or other rubber 
from "getting up and crawling out" after 
packing. Soften the first pieces for packing 
for a few seconds on one side in chloroform 
and then quickly with dampened fingers or 
otherwise press soft side down to place, and it 
will stick. In packing the other pieces press 
so as not to stretch them. It is sometimes 
handy to hold a point of rubber in place by 
attaching a little string of rubber to it, ex- 
tending the string into a surplus gutter and 
there fastening it with a little tack.— F. A. 
W., in Items. 

Correct Articulation. 

How to correct errors of articulation in ar- 
tificial dentures : Where the deficiency is at 
all extensive, do not resort to the " grind and 
trying' 7 plan, but place both sets in the 
mouth, (if full set) place softened sheet wax 
between the grinding surfaces of the teeth 
until they will not come together without 
striking the wax. Have the patient close the 
mouth naturally until the teeth have been 
pressed in the wax, remove the plate and 
place in the articulator. Now you have 
them in position to see where you must grind 
to do the most good and least harm, and by 
removing a little from the teeth of each plate 
you will be able to remedy the fault with 
little damage to either. 

To mend broken models, use oxyphosphate. 
Mix so thin it will run off your slab, apply to 
the edges of the break and press firmly to- 



gether ; lay aside until the cement hardens,, 
and you will have a stronger mend than the 
original. 

THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

Bridge- Work Flux.— Dr. Howe, in 
the Independent Practitioner : A fluid that is 
exoeedinly useful in bridge* work is prepared 
as follows : Put in a cup boracic acid, 1 ox. ~ 
ammonia, $ oz.; carbonate of ammonia, I dwt.; 
bi- carbon ate of soda* 2 dwt.; and water, 4 
oz8. Boil until the fumes of ammonia are no 
longer given off. Coat 'the bridge or other 
work all ove? the gold with the flux. Heat it 
over a spirit-lamp to dry it on. Give it an- 
other coat, if needed, leaving no part ex- 
posed. Then scrape off where, it is desired 
that the solder shall flow, and it will go no- 
where else- The work will come out of the 
heating as bright as when it went in, and the 
solder will be smooth. The polished surfaces 
will not be corroded or blackened. 



Setting: Crown*.— Dr. A. B. Craw- 
ford says in the Items of Interest : For a 
Bonwill or Logan crown I prepare the root 
properly, and fit about it a narrow band of 
22- carat gold, 29 guage, also a thin cap of 
platina, which is soldered to the band about 
midway from top to bottom ; the center being 
perforated to allow the pin to pass through. 
If for a Bonwill crown, I first set the pin- 
firmly in the root, and follow it by setting the 
banded cap with oxyphosphate. The crown 
is ground to fit the band above the cap very 
closely, and also set with the same kind of 
cement. It makes a perfect piece of work, 
and one that can scarcely ever fail by the ce- 
ment dissolving away from between root and 
crown. 



Cotton saturated with sandarach is an ex% 
cellent retainer for applications for devital- 
izing pulps. It should be allowed to dry 
until slightly stiff before inserting in the 
cavity. 

Parents should be taught that their own 
peace of mind, and their children's welfare 
would be promoted if they did not recite in> 
their presence the painful experiences they 
have had in the dental chair. 
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Care. — There is one point on which many 
operators need a reminder, and that is care in 
operations necessarily painful, to be as care- 
ful as possible not to produce unnecessary 
pain, and where it is necessary, show some 
evidence of sympathy for the patient, and 
kindly explain that it may be necessary to 
cause more or less pain to do the work thor- 
oughly. People do not like to be nurt, and a 
show of sympathy turns the edge of their 
resentment, at what they often consider 
useless torture. 

It might be a good thing for some of us to 
have a sensitive tooth operated on about once 
a week, to refresh our memories as to the sen- 
sation in such a case. It might help us to be 
more considerate of our patients in similar 
cases. 



Comfort of Patient.— There is 

sometimes a carelessness or indifference as to 
the comfort of the patient when in the ope- 
rating chair. The operations are usually un- 
pleasant enough. So that every care as to 
comfortable position of the patient in the 
chair, and especially of the head in the head- 
rest, is a matter to be considered. We have 
seen dentists trying to operate with the pa- 
tient's head in so constrained a position, that 
it was impossible for .him or her to keep quiet 
for any length of time. Study the comfort 
of jour patients as far as you can, and you 
will consult your own best interests. Pa- 
tieats appreciate these little matters, and it 
is not hard to form a habit of thinking of 
them. 



Old and New. — This department may 
contain many things that are old to many 
dentists, but they will be new to as many 
others. Let us have brief descriptions of 
your successful methods. By interchange of 
thought and experience comes wisdom and 
success. 



Separations.— Dr. Welch says: "The 
old and bad fashion of bevel separation of 
teeth should be forever discarded. Such tri- 
angular shaped openings, with the base of 
the triangle toward the crown, are a disgrace 
to the operator." 



Helps. — Many dentists do not realize the 
effect the appearance and surroundings of the 
operating chair and instruments have upon 
their success. Good instruments well kept 
and carefully cleaned, with every appliance 
in its proper place when needed, not onjy 
helps to better work, but is noticed by the 
observant patient. It may seem to many 
dentists that such a suggestion is superflu- 
ous, but unfortunately many of us get care- 
less, and need to be reminded of things we- 
already know but neglect to do. 

Correct Bite. 

How to take correct bite for full upper and 
lower Bet of teeth : Make trial plates by 
moulding sheet wax, paraffine and wax, or 
gutta-percha over the models and trim as you 
would have your plate when finished. Now 
lay a roll of wax around the edge and cover- 
ing the alveolar border, trim the wax so as it 
will give proper distance for length of teeth 
and the face the proper contour. Now place 
the plates in position in the patient's mouth, 
and if they do not come together evenly, 
remove one or both and trim until they do, 
and replace. Place your patient's head well 
back in the rest and have them close the- 
mouth and swallow. When in this position 
mark the pieces while in this condition and 
you will have a bite that can be relied on 
every time, for it is impossible for a person 
to protrude the lower jaw while in this situa- 
tion. To place a wad of wax in a person's 
mouth and have them bite into it, is sure to 
bring bad results. 



THE FAMILY DENTIST. 



The mouth is the portal of life, and 
in it are set those pearls of inestimable 
value, the teeth. 

A person certainly lacks refinement 
if he neglects his teeth and allows them 
to become unsightly. 

Do the children, young and old, 
cleanse their teeth regularly every day? 
If not, why not ? Who is neglecting a 
duty ? 
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The trials of life are not complete, 
the measure is not full, if you^have not 
had a touch of toothache. 

Gold or porcelain crowns skillfully 
set on sound roots are a very durable 
and satisfactory operation. 

Neuralgia of the face and head is al- 
most invariably associated with decayed 
or diseased teeth and roots. 

If the sure agonies of toohache could 
be experienced as soon as the tooth be- 
gan to decay, neglect would cease. 

Deliberation in eating would do 
more to remedy or prevent our nation- 
al sin, dyspepsia, than all the drugs. 

Many people think a tooth does not 
need filling until it aches. How are 
they to know otherwise if never in- 
structed ? 

The teeth are set in the gateway of 
the "Temple of Life," and their mis- 
sion cannot be fulfilled if neglected by 
the possessor. 

Always select the dentist in whom 
you have confidence, to do your dental 
work, and do not go shopping for 
■"cheap prices." 

The diet of children and their habits 
and surroundings will have much to do 
with their health, but diet will be 
of little consequence if the food is not 
properly masticated. 

Every intelligent person should un- 
derstand the value of the teeth in the 
human system, and the need of giving 
them the best of attention. 

Constant personal care of the teeth, 
by brushing, &c, so as to insure their 
scrupulous cleanliness all the time, is 
the best sort of dental service. 

Mothers, there is no*one thing that 
will affect so much for good, the health 
and future happiness of your children, 
as a proper knowledge of your duty to 
them. 



Foul breath is frequently the result of 
decayed teeth and a diseased mouth ; 
and when it results from other causes, 
it is always aggravated by those condi- 
tions. 

Why do intelligent people neglect 
their teeth with the deliberate purpose 
of having them extracted that they may 
get a "set of false teeth?" Echo an- 
swers, why? 

Never discourse on the imaginary 
horrors of having teeth filled or dental 
work done in the presence of anyone, 
and especially of children. Tell them 
rather of the horrors of toothache, and 
the sure penalty of neglect. 

Any person who does not value a 
serviceable tooth at more than 50 
cents, would sell a finger for about 75 
cents, if actual value were the basis of 
exchange. So far as health is con- 
cerned the tooth is the most important 
organ. 

The present generation of American 
children should have the benefit of the 
best dental skill the world has known, 
and Americans should stand highest in 
an intelligent appreciation of the bene- 
fits of skillful dental service. 

First principles must be better under- 
stood if people would have healthy 
bodies. Proper diet and exercise and 
correct habits of life, alone produce 
and keep a good constitution. Is it 
worth the price ? If lost can it be re- 
gained for that price ? 

It is a poor display of judgement for 
any person to value his health 2nd 
comfort at so cheap a scale as to be will- 
ing to let any incompetent and poorly 
qualified physician experiment on him, 
in the attempt to treat or cure disease. 
Sensible people usually employ one of 
the most experienced and skillful phy- 
sicians in the community. The same 
should be true in dentistry. 
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Be not discouraged, if you have had 
dental work done that did not give 
good service. It may have been your 
misfortune to have employed an inex- 
perienced dentist, or your case may 
have been a difficult one. Do not con- 
demn all dentists on general principles, 
simply because of your own exper- 
ience. 

Why are artificial teeth better in any 
sense, than glass eyes or a cork leg ? 
People usually have the idea that false 
teeth are "just as good as their own 
were." They certainly serve an ex- 
cellent purpose, and where one has had 
the misfortune to lose natural teeth, 
they are the best substitutes to replace 
the missing organs. 

There is no anesthetic for dental 
operations equal to nitrous.oxide 
gas, or gas in combination with 
a small quantity of the liquid 
anesthetic. The horrors of nec- 
essary extraction of teeth, have 
been removed, for by its use the 
competent dentist will remove 
one or more teeth while the pa- 
tient is under its influence, and 
entirely unconscious of the ope- 
ration. Nitrous oxide gas has 
been in use for some thirty years 
as an anesthetic, with a record 
almost entirely free form bad re- 
sults. 

With what a feeling of surprise 
most people hear the suggestion 
that the children's teeth should 
be filled if decayed, yet there is 
no operation more important. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 

A Case in Practice. 

A brother practitioner brought to my office 
* lady patient in whose tooth he had broken 
off a Donaldson bristle broach ; it had passed 
through the apical foramen of the left super- 



ior lateral incisor and protruded one-fourth 
inch beyond. The accident had happened 
three days previous, and the tooth in ques- 
tion was very sore and loose; not knowing 
what else to do, I administered Nitrous Oxide 
and extracted the tooth. (It was then I 
found the broach as above stated). The 
broach was removed, canal cleansed with 
peroxide of hydrogen and solution .001 of 
mere, bichlor., dried and filled. The socket 
was cleansed of all coagulated blood, and 
washed with the last named solution, the 
tooth being kept at about 98°F, was now re- 
turned to its old quarters and ligated to its 
neighbors left central and cuspid. Fluid ext. 
of Hammamelis was used as an application to 
the gums for a few days, when nearly all the 
soreness having subsided it was discontinued, 
and in one week the tooth was as firmly at- 
tached as before the accident, and ligatures 
removed. Was extraction and replantation 
the proper thing to do ? If not what should 
have been done ? B. O. F. 



A Kitten With a Supernumerary Tooth. 

A few months ago as I was playing with a 
little kitten, I noticed something peculiar 
about its mouth, and upon examination I 
found that it had a supernumerary right in- 
ferior cuspid. As I did not care to have it de- 
formed I extracted the extra tooth. Is this 
freak of nature often found among animals ? 



Will some one please give me' their method 
of devitalizing a nerve and final treatment of 
flame until filled ? Give agent used, how re- 
tained, etc., etc. TtouNG Dentist. 



What yarnishes are used for coating the 
inside of cavities before filling, and for what 
purpose ? "K" 

Will some one please to give directions for 
bleaching bees wax, also how best to make 
the same into sheets ready for use. D. E. K. 



Thick liquid ailes can be made thin by ad- 
ding warm soft water. 
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DENTAL EXCHANGE, 



PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 



Notice.— If you want a position or an assistant, 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or sell, exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists fr r 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
— only oxk cent a word, each insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting one 
word. Cash with order. 

In answering advertisements, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 
not riven, address all answers by number, care of 
0. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 



1— For Sale— A $2,000 praptioe in a Colorado 
town. Price, $500 cash. A good opening for a 
good man. 

5— Wanted— A dentist want? a young man, good 
operator to take charge of an office in a good town 
in Florida. Address No. 5. 

3— For Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell for invoice and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

4— For Sale— A practice of $150 to $250 a 
month in a good Michigan town. Will fell one- 
half interest or whole Cause, poor health. 

Addrets No. 4. 

For Salr— A good Archer Chair, newly uphol- 
stered and in good order, with spittoon and holder. 
Price, $30. Also two Hayes vulcanizes in good 
order, with wrench, $8 each. An S. S. White in- 
haler, nearly new, metal mouth oieee, cut-ntf, &c. 
Price, $5. Address Excelsior Mnf'g Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE— A good practice in a town of 17000 
inhabitants; office nicely furnished. Price, cott 
of fixtures and furniture. Address No. 6. 

FOR SALE.— OneWhitney Vulcanizer, wrench, 
two new Flasks, and Union two-* ick stove, good 
as new. Price $8 complete. A bar g tin. Address, 
F. 0. B.. care C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

WANTED —I want to secure complete vol- 
umes of any of the Dental Journal*. Will pay tor 
same in Local Editions ot The People's Dental 
Journal. State what you have, how many vol- 
umes, Ac. Address, 

C. W. MUNSON, Toledo, 0. 



FOR SALE CHEAP. 



The Practical Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
m each issue. 

Send your subscription, and be- 
gin with this, the first issue. 

It is our purpose to enlarge to 
52 pages, and sooner or later to 
68, and as much of it is set in 
minion, you get 50 per cent, 
more matter than the same num- 
ber of pages ordinarily. Address 
C. W. Munson, publisher, Toledo, 

Ohio. 

Advertising rates made known 
on application. 



One Archer Chn ir newly upholstered, and in 
good condition. Price $30.00. 

Two Hayn* Vulcanizers, in good order as new 
Price each, $7.00. Address 

ExceUior Mf'g Co., Toledo, 0. 



A SET OF TEETH GIVEN AWAY. 

We clip the following from the 
Medical and Dental Journal, pub- 
lished by M. A. Spencer & Co., 
Cincinnati, O., a reliable non- 
combination Dental Depot: 

",We have, during the past 
year, nearly doubled our list of 
subscribers, and desire to express 
our thanks for the very liberal 
support the/ouma/has received, 
especially during the last year. 
It will be noticed that we 
have added eight pages, making 
this number contain 72 pages, 
including cover. 

To a dentist who will send 
us his subscription ($1.00) and 
10 cents postage we will send the 
Journal one year, beginning with 
the January number, and send 
postpaid a full upper or lower set 
of teeth, gum or plain, or a half 
yard medium rubber dam." 
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OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
All individual subscriptions for 
The People's Dental Journal will 
be transferred to The Practical 
Dentist, and that will be sent 
for a time equal to the unexpired 
term of subscription. All ad- 
vertisements of dental dealers 
and dental journals will also ap- 
pear hereafter in The Practical 
dentist, which will be devoted 
entirely to the interests of the 
the dental profession. 

OUR ADVERTISERS 
It is our purpose to admit to 
the pages of this journal, adver- 
tisements of reliable houses only, 
and hence take pleasure in calling 
attention to a number of dealers 
whose ads appear in this issue, 
and recommend them to your 
patronage. It will pay you to 
deal with them. In writing or 
sending orders please mention 
this journal. 

THE ARCHIVES OF DENTISTRY. 
We take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the advertisement of 
the Archives of Dentistry, which 
appears in this issue. This ex- 
cellent journal is published by an 
association of dentists, and in 
the interests of the profession. 
The men in charge of the editori- 
al and business departments are 
in full sympathy with the pro- 
fession, and are not dependent 
in any way upon a dental depot 
or association of dealers. This 
journal should be a regular vis- 
itor to the office of every intelli- 
gent dentist. Send your sub- 
scription for it at once. If more 
convenient, forward to us. We 
will send this journal one year 
and the Archives for $2.50. 



Subscribe for The Practical 
Dentist — one dollar a year. 

The Practical Dentist and 
The Archives of Dentistry one 
year for $2.50, including a pre- 



The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who, 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subcription and premium. 

Every dentist who is interest- 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT ANN ARBOR. 



Is it the Little Cloud on the Horizon? 

[Reported for the Practical Dentist.] 

We present a brief report of an issue that ex- 
cited some interest at Ann Arbor, concerning 
the violation of the code, by an advertising 
member, and the discipline administered. 

In the afternoon of the 20th, 
there being a sort of lull in the 
proceedings on account of delay 
of committee reports, the papers 
were called for, and Dr. J. A. Rob- 
inson, of Jackson, president of 
the Association, read a paper on 
''Art in Dentistry, " that closed 
in these words: "If it be true 
that dentistry has made greater 
progress in the arts and sciences 
than either of the older profes- 
sions, may it not be accounted 
for from the fact that we have 
never been surrounded and per- 
meated by those conventionali- 
ties that are incident to time- 
honored and moss-grown institu- 
tions that retard their progress ? 
I allude particularly to the pub- 
lic press as a means of informa- 
tion, education and culture of the 
masses in this nineteenth century. 

The suppression of truth and 
information, and the love of 
money-getting are the instru- 
ments that strangle our prog- 
ress, and no institution can with- 



stand the ordeal of suppression 
of truth and information from 
within, and the trusts and com- 
binations from without." 

Prof. Taft said it would bs a 
good time now to discuss the 
sentiments contained in the last 
part of the paper, and in a very 
smooth and gentlemanly way 
thought the paper was a direct 
violation of the code of ethics. 

Drs. Watling and Dorrance fol- 
lowed in substantially the same 
way, only Prof. Watling got a 
little more than warm in the heat 
of the discussion . 

As the Board of Directors were 
to report on the Land charges 
the next morning, the subject 
went over till next day. In the 
morning of the 21st, after the 
preliminaries were through with, 
Dr. Robinson gave notice that he 
would offer a resolution at 10 
o'clock to strike out of the Code 
of Ethics the first three lines of 
Article 2, Section 3, that related 
to public advertising, such as 
cafds, hand-bills, posters or signs 
calling attention to peculiar 
kinds of work. He contended 
that it was not in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, that it 
belongs to the past, that it was 
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taken from the old code of physi- 
cians, and was more than fifty 
years behind the age ; that in all 
public schools, newspapers and 
periodicals the eye was called in- 
to se#rice in the advancement of 
truth as much as the ear; that it 
was ^l more impressive method 
of teaching. It was no more un- 
professional to infortn the public 
of our progress than it was for 
members of societies of other 
states to come before this body 
and exhibit their improvements 
with cuts and circulars to teach 
the members of our own profes- 
sion ; that what was proper for 
the dentist to know about the 
best way to preserve the teeth 
was best for his patients, so they 
might work and march along to- 
gether to save the natural teeth; 
that it was no more unprofes- 
sional than for dentists and phys- 
icians to get the editors of news- 
papers to print long local notices 
of their operations, and pay 
thetn for it, and then lie about it 
to prevent being dealt with for 
violation of the code of ethics. 
He did not quite expect his 
resolution to be adopted at this 
time, but should feel proud to 
have the Michigan association 
lead off in this step of reforma- 
tion. He thought it might be re- 
ceived as was Gen. Fremont's 
resolution to free the slaves in 
the early part of the war, which 
Mr. Lincoln thought was too 
soon, and then gave the procla- 
mation of emancipation a few 
months later on; and he was cer- 
tain the same thing would take 
place with his resolution. The 
greatness of any institution lies 
in its power of expansion to meet 
the wants of the age ; if it does 



not do that it will pass away 
with the age in which it lives. 
Nothing can be permanent and 
for the general g6od, that be- 
longs to caste and privileged 
classes. We can see what is and 
know what has been, and if we 
are wise we shall avoid the 
errors of the past. Changes 
show incompleteness, and most 
change is for the better. We see 
this necessity illustrated in the 
fact that Congress and Legisla- 
tures change the laws to corres- 
pond to the demands of society. 
All nature puts on her new and 
more beautiful garments to cor- 
respond to a more improved and 
better growth; so change does 
not denote decay. 

It is worthy of note that the 
active opposers of the resolution 
are professors in the College at 
Ann Ait>or. When the committee 
reported to expel Dr. Land, it 
did not pass. The nays were 
loud and strong, when the ques- 
tion to expel was put, and the 
yeas very feeble and light. After 
considerable discussion on divid- 
ing, the question on accepting 
and adopting the report of the 
committee, Dr. A. T. Metcalf, of 
Kalamazoo, moved that Dr. 
Land's name be dropped from 
the list of membership at his own 
request. This was carried unani- 
mously, and the association pro- 
ceeded harmoniously to work. 



How He Feels —Hypochon- 
driac: "I am feeling very blue 
this morning." Doctor: "What's 
the matter?" "Every time I 
feel my nose it hurts me." "But 
you are not obliged to feel your 
nose." "But now can I tell 
whether it hurts unless I feel it?" 
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HOW TO BECOME A GOOD DENTIST. 



DR. B. H. TEAOUE. 



After two years of close appli- 
cation under a conscientious and 
painstaking preceptor, the stu- 
dent is then ready to enter the 
dental department of a univer- 
sity. The intervening time be- 
tween the winter sessions should 
again be spent under the super- 
vision of the preceptor; and after 
graduation a year with him as 
an assistant, will be of much 
benefit to the newly fledged den- 
tal doctor. 

It has been my observation 
that the graduate who has not 
availed himself of the benefits of 
a private tutor, may be skillful 
after a manner with cohesive 
gold, may know little of non-co- 
hesive gold, is sure to dislike 
amalgam and other plastics, and 
is a very indifferent plate-work- 
man— even with rubber, fie is a 
bungler at such fine prosthetic 
dentistry as pivoting, cap-crown- 
ing, and bridge-wore. In fact, is 
almost an ignoramus, practically 
in all that relates to artistic 
metal work. Often I have had 
said to me, "Why, Doctor, they 
never taught me that at college." 
The college cannot demonstrate 
everything. In all probability, 
the different phases of practice 
are described in the lectures ; but 
the most interesting and special 
practice is not practically taught 
the student, unless occasionally 
bv some dentist invited to give a 
clinic. The patients who are 
served at the college infirmaries 
are generally poor, and do not 
demand anything more than 
either simple operative or me- 
chanical dentistry. The scope is 
therefore limited as compared 



with the daily routine of a busy 
dentist. A graduate who has re- 
ceived instruction only within 
the walls of a college, should 
place himself with a well-estab- 
lished dentist as assistant. The 
time spent will not be thrown 
away. A practical knowledge 
will be thus gained to help him 
over many of the rough and 
troublesome obstacles in prac- 
tice. He will better satisfy him- 
self and more efficiently serve his 
patrons, and receive the greater 
pecuniary return from future 
practice. — Southern Dental Jour- 
nal. 



The ignorance of some dentists 
is a shame. They have worked 
into their practice without 
proper preparation, and they 
continue it without study. Their 
whole course is impractical and 
their success is attributable more 
to their unlimited brass than any 
merit. How can they obtain the 
patronage of a sufficient number 
of gullbile people to give them 
even a scant living ? 

The worst feature of this con- 
dition of things is that these ig- 
noramuses are too stupid to see 
their ignorance, or to have a de- 
sire for wisdom. They are more 
positive in their assertions than 
the really wise man, more confi- 
dent in their diagnosis than the 
most learned, and more positive 
in their treatment than the really 
successful. How we should like 
to give such adventurers a little 
plain talk ; but they are to par- 
simonious to take a dental jour- 
nal, too self opinionated to be 
instructed, and too obdurate to 
feel reproof, howver well de- 
served.— Dr. T. B^Wklch. 
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IFARMER BROWN AND HIS TOOTHACNE. 

"Good morning Mr. Brown, — 
Ifine morning. The soft zephyrs, 
;as they steal ," 

" Don't talk to me about steal- 
ing! — Pull my tooth. All night 
long it has been flashing pain 
through my head like lightning, 
.and growling like thunder! A 
fine morning, indeed! I was 
never in such a storm in all my 
life. It has whirled me to the 
irery brink of hell. ,, 

"Excuse me. Take the chair; 
you shall be transported to 
Heaven. There; — where is now 
your thunder storm ? " 

"Great Heavens! am I here? 
If I wasn't transported to 
Heaven, I saw its stars! Oh, 
low that hurt me! — Doc; take 
"that fancy box away, or I'll spit 
in it." 

4< Why, man ; don't spit on the 
floor, in that way ; spit in the 
spittoon." 

" Gracious goodness ; I thought 
it was your money-box. I put 

your quarter in it, anyhow. 

Sally Jane, now for the rest of 
those cabbages; they must all 
come in to-day." 



Hypodermic Syringe and Instruments. 

It is astonishing how few know 
"how to keep this useful little in- 
strument in good order and 
ready at any moment for use. 
How often have I heard prac- 
tioners say "I would have made 
a. subcutaneous injection, but my 
syringe would not work." 

If the leather on the piston be- 
comes dry — which it should never 
be allowed to do — soften it in 
•cold water, never in warm. 
Xeather should always be 



softened in cold water; then soak 
it well in glycerine. If you put 
away ydur syringe, expecting not 
to use it for several weeks or 
months, put a few drops of gly- 
cerine into the syringe. Do the 
same with your aspirator. 
When you want it, it is ready, 
for the leather has been kept soft. 
After having used your syringe, 
clean with water, unscrew the 
needle canula, and before putting 
the wire into the canula again, 
run it several times through a 
flame to evaporate all moisture. 
Always keep the point of your 
needle canulas sharp. 

To keep your instruments 
bright and free from rust, spread 
a little ungt. hydr. on a piece of 
chamois skin, after having 
washed and dried the instru- 
ment, rub over with prepared 
chamois.— Edward Borck, M. 
D., in Archives. 



Strange so many people prefer 
paying the dentist tor curing 
what they could have so easily 
prevented. Prevention is much 
cheaper and better than cure. 



A MEH01Y. 

 

BY HBLEN CHASB. 



I can feel his eyes upon me, 

Though my glance is turned away 
To the rich and glowing colors 

Of the fast departing day ; — 
I can feel his touch upon me, 

And I thrill with conscious paip, 
While from my eyes are drooping 

Tears, like wayward April rain ; 
Lips and brow and cheek he presses — 

Torture exquisite ! In sooth, 
'Tis my dentist— filling, filling 

A much-worn bicuspid tooth ! 

—Bo9ton Courier- 
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HAVE MERCY ON THEM. 

There is a class of people in 
this country who get up at 5 
o'clock in the morning, and who 
never get back to bed till 10 or 
11 o'clock at night ; who work 
without ceasing the whole of that 
time, and receive no other emolu- 
ment than food and the plainest 
clothing ; they understand some- 
thing of every branch of econ- 
omy and labor, from finance to 
cooking; though harassed by a 
hundred responsibilities, though 
driven and worried, though re- 
proached and looked down on, 
they never revolt, and they can- 
not organize for their own pro- 
tection. Not even sickness re- 
leases them from their posts. No 
sacrifice is deemed too great for 
them to make, and no incompet- 
ency in any branch of their work 
is excusecT. No essays, or books, 
or poems are written in tribute 
to their steadfastness. They die 
in the harness, and are supplanted 
as quickly as may be. These are 
the housekeeping wives of labor- 
ing men. — Exchange. 

AMALGAM. 

Dr. J. C. McCulloch, in Louisi- 
ana Dental Society spoke of the 
bitter war waged during its in- 
fancy against the advocates of 
amalgam, so bitter indeed that 
many operators felt themselves 
forced to abandon its use to main- 
tain their standing in the pro- 
fession. Many of its once bitter- 
est opponents, however, men who 
now stand among the represen- 
tative men of the profession, are 
now its champions. He said, in 
substance, that while in the hands 
of the charlatan and the quack 
it may be used to deceive and im- 



pose on a confiding public from 
the ease with which it is manip- 
ulated with apparent success by 
mern who have not the skill re- 
quired to produce good results 
with gold, nevertheless even the 
best operators find cavities so lo- 
cated that nothing else can be 
employed, teeth of a character 
that no other material will save; 
and patients whose means will 
not permit expensive operations 
in gold. He referred to an article 
published in the Southern Dental 
Journal from the pen of Dr. G. 
Chisholm, of Columbus, Miss., in: 
which cases of rheumatism, sali- 
vation, etc., are attributed to the 
mercury in amalgam fillings,, 
though not a fact or even a 
theory is offered to show how or 
why the amalgam fillings are re- 
sponsible for the trouble. The 
essayist humorously suggests 
that possibly the warm weather 
caused the mercury to be vapor- 
ized, and thus be taken into the 
system. He also points out the 
inconsistency of the writer of the 
article referred to in that, while 
not doubting that the amalgam 
fillings were really the cause of 
all the suffering, the rheumatic 
pains, salivations, cysts, etc., and 
otherwise detrimental to health, 
he nevertheless " fully realizes the 
merits of amalgam as a filling 
material." 

Amalgam, while allowed no fa- 
vor, has forced its own way,, 
proved its own virtues, and 
gained ground steadily, till it now 
stands second to none when used 
with judgment and in its prop- 
er place. He referred to the state- 
ment made in the paper before 
mentioned — that "amalgam was 
not expected to preserve teeth a 
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great while,' ' claiming the con- 
trary to be the fact, as proved by 
the records of our older opera- 
tors who, years ago, filled teeth 
with amalgam, which are doing 
good service to-day. If the 
amalgam they used preserved the 
teeth, surely the improved amal- 
gams of to-day will 'do even 
more. He also spoke of its great 
value in the recent methods of 
use for attaching facial crowns 
to the remaining roots of natural 
teeth, by which means hundreds 
of otherwise useless roots are 
made to serve a good purpose. 
^ As a means of saving the teeth 
of the poorer classes, its unri- 
valed value must be admitted, 
and this class of sufferers certainly 
require our sympathy and assis- 
tance quite as much as our more 
wealthy patients. Without amal- 
gam we should see them suffer 
and hear them cry for aid in vain. 
If only for them, amalgam is the 
greatest boon^given to dentistry. 
—Den tal Register. i 



Children's Teeth. 



From the third till the sixth 
year the temporary teeth should 
remain in place. Then is the time 
of all others in life for a child to 
be good looking. It begins life 
looking about the mouth like its 
grandmother, or perhaps its 
mother, with the grinders in a 
bowl of water, or away to the 
shop for repairs; but now there 
is perfect harmony between the 
little face and the little teeth. 
How is it from six to twelve or 
thirteen, and from that to 
twenty, when an entire new set 
of teeth shall have taken the 
place of the first set ? It is mov- 



ing time now in the poor child's 
mouth, so excuse him. For a 
while the new comers will look 
as if they would like to make 
themselves at home, if they could. 
A 12- year-old boy will be over- 
come by his teeth as he would in 
a man's suit of clothes, only the 
other way. 

Soon after the thirteenth year, 
those overgrown teeth will as- 
sume proper relations with the 
constantly growing face. 

Would that there was no more 
trouble about children's teeth 
than that connected with their 
general development. It is said 
that everything has its enemy, 
its worm to destroy its sym- 
metry. 

If destruction is greater any- 
where than in the child's mouth, 
I do not want to see it. It would 
seem the enemy could wait till 
mature age at least, if not till the 
natural forces begin to fail, when 
the eye grows dim and the ear 
deaf from age. But no; in the 
average child's mouth destruc- 
tion is seen every time you look 
into its smiling face. You take 
courage, however, when the sixth 
year arrives, for you behold new 
teeth taking the place of the old; 
but if 3 r ou knew it all and knew 
how much longer the twelve back 
teeth were in coming than the 
first set, you might not think a 
dentist such a scoundrel after all 
for going and filling baby teeth 
when he knew they would come 
out. 

Four important permanent 
grinders are pretty sure to put in 
an appearance just back of the 
temporary molars, a little before 
the front teeth begin to come 
out. Great wisdom is seen in 
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this, as it secures to a child six- 
teen strong grinders during the 
few years he is changing his front 
teeth. But how is the average 
mortal to be made to understand 
all this, that these teeth need 
careful attention, that children 
from three to thirteen years of 
age should be as regular in their 
attendance on their dentist as 
the older folk, and even more so 
if they are to preserve their teeth 
in after life ? 

It is said that '• he who knows 
nothing fears nothing.' ' I think 
sometimes, after trying with my 
best efforts to have parents know 
something on this subject, it 
might better be said : " He who 
fears nothing, knows nothing, 
and can never be made to under- 
stand." 

One of our old colored brick- 
layers said to me onqe : 

"Doctah, I always gits skeerd 
when I builds a chimbly." 

When people i git skeerd ' over 
their children's teeth and 'git 
skeerd* in time, and keep 'skeerd* 
all the time, then, and only then, 
will the poor child have the at- 
tention from the dentist that it 
should have.— Dental Register. 



Laboratory Hints. 

DS. L. P. HASKELL, CHICAGO. 

After grinding the ends of teeth, 
sand.paper them, as it makes 
them smoother. 

For polishing gold and other 
metals, drive a piece of pine into 
a lathe chuck, and then turn it to 
a point, with a pocket knife. It 
is excellent for finishing backings 
and the palatal surfaces of gold 
plates. 

Use small sized, soft brushes 
for polishing, as they retain the 



polishing material, coarse ones 
throwing it off. 

An acid dish made of thick 
sheet lead is superior to any other 
for sulphuric acid, which is the 
only acid needed for metal plates. 
It can be easily formed with a 
mallet, over a wood form made 
for the purpose. Cut the lead so 
that a handle can be left on one 
side. 

In soldering, have the plate 
clean, use plenty of borax, cut 
the solder in small pieces, and 
heat the whole plate, so that 
plate and packing shall be of 
uniform temperature before con- 
centrating the heat on the solder. 
The melting point of the solder 
should be near that of the plate, 
otherwise before the plate is hot 
enough the solder melts, and rolls 
away from where it is laid. 

Never use a lower carat than 
18, even if your plate is 18. 

There is no necessity at all for 
riveting pins; countersink the 
hole and if it is a little larger 
than the pin the better, and then 
the solder flows into it around 
the pin, whereas if the pin is riv- 
ited, the solder is prevented from 
flowing around it. 

I prefer investing the teeth as 
arranged on the plate, and then 
backing, as it saves one heating 
and considerable time. I round 
the end of the backing instead of 
making it square, and chamfer 
the edges. 

After annealing a plate drop it 
into the acid, the surface being 
cleaned, you can see any base 
metal that may adhere in swag- 
ing. 

There is such a thing as over- 
swaging a plate to be guarded 
against.— Items. 
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CARE OF THE TEETH. 

DR. S. H. KING, LINCOLN, NEB. 

Little has been written on the 
care of teeth, and few dentists 
give their patients proper in- 
struction. The question is often 
asked by the patient in the den- 
tist's chair: " Why do people's 
teeth decay ? " Such a question 
is pertinent ; yet few will attempt 
to answer it in a brief, concise 
and intelligent way. 

True, the question is often 
asked too late for the best answer 
to be of practical benefit to the 
inquirer, but often this class are 
parents, whose children would be 
benefitted by the proper informa- 
tion. For it has been said, not 
in unbecoming zeal, by one of the 
leaders in dental practice, that 
"there is no necessity for man 
going down to the grave tooth- 
less, if the teeth are properly 
cared for from his early youth 
up." True, many of the weak- 
nessess and deficiencies of these 
organs are to day the inheri- 
tances of neglect of preceding 
generations. 

It must be impressed on all, 
that function is an important 
factor in the formation, develop- 
ment and efficiency of any organ. 
This law is not lost sight of by 
the pugilist, the sculler, baseball- 
ist, and other athletes. The du- 
ties required, the function to be 
performed by any organ, has 
much to do in qualifying it for 
duty. 

The frail, degenerate condition 
of the teeth oi civilized man is 
caused largely by the culinary 
art, and man's own neglect re- 
specting them. Nature is not in- 
clined to expen4 her forces in 
vain, and if mankind would have 



good, sound, enduring, service- 
able teeth, he must give them 
something to endure— service to 

perform. 

It is not physiological nor reas- 
onable to expect children to have 
developed for them good teeth 
when they are fed entirely on 
soft-cooked, pulpous food which 
requires no service ot the teeth. 
Tins law of functional demand 
and its fulfillment respecting the 
teeth was Remonstrated to me 
when in the South, by observing 
that defective teeth were seldom 
found among the plantation dar- 
kies who had been raised princi- 
pally on hoe-cake— while those of 
the house servants, whose food 
was from the master's table, 
were no better than were the 
teeth of the master's family. 

Therefore it is important that 
children should be provided with 
food which requires mastication 
—which gives good healthful ex- 
ercise to the dental organs ; these 
can be selected with reference to 
the child's taste or appetite. They 
should also be impressed with the 
importance of a thorough masti- 
cation of such food. Popcorn 
and chewing gum give to chil- 
dren's teeth a healthful exercise. 

The family dentist should be 
frequently consulted respecting 
the children's teeth. The tempo- 
rary set often decay and give the 
young patient pain, when they 
should be properly treated and 
filled with a plastic filling, which 
will protect and preserve 
them till the proper time for 
their shedding. The retention 
of the deciduous teeth till nature 
requires their removal is often 
essential to the proper position 
or regularity of their successors 
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—the permanent set. The thor- 
ough use of the brush should be 
taught, and its importance im- 
pressed on the mind in early life, 
so that the first permanent 
teeth may receive the benefit 
of such teaching. Not only the 
young but the middle-aged and 
old should allow no day to pass 
without a thorough use of the 
tooth-brush at least once, and if 
but once, the best time for its use 
is at night after the final meal or 
refreshments. This ensures their 
cleanliness during the hours of 
rest, when chemical decomposi- 
tion is most active in the oral 
cavity. The manner of brushing 
the teeth is of no slight import- 
ance ; this should be done longi- 
tudinally or lengthwise of the 
teeth, that is, brush the upper 
teeth downward and the lower 
teeth upward — in this way the 
bristles of the brush pass be- 
tween the teeth and clean them 
where they most need it. This 
should not only be done on their 
outer surface next to the lips and 
cheek, but also on their inner sur- 
face — next to the tongue and pal- 
ate. The toothpick is also an 
important instrument in taking 
proper care of the teeth; it 
should be brought into requisi- 
tion after each meal, and a thor- 
ough use made of it in removing 
all particles of food or other for- 
eign substance which may be 
lodged between them. The best 
toothpick yet invented is a quill 
from the wing of a goose, sharp- 
ened so as to readily pass be- 
tween each tooth and its neigh- 
bor. The vigilant and thorough 
use of this simple little instru- 
ment would almost insure an 
average set of teeth from the 



ravages of decay. Too much 
importance has been laid on 
tooth-powders and hashes ; most 
of them are harmless and some 
beneficial. Precipitate of chalk 
is the principal ingredient of 
nearly all the powders and tab- 
lets in the market, and it is meas- 
urably beneficial, but thorough- 
ness and faithfulness in the use of 
the brush and pick are much 
more esssential. In lieu of the 
pick, a silk thread may be used, 
drawing it between the teeth. 

Children and youth should 
visit the dentist as often as once 
in six months and have their 
teeth examined, that any decay 
may be intercepted by timely 
filling, for decay progresses more 
rapidly in the teeth of the young 
than in those of adults. The 
latter, however, should make it a 
rule of their life to visit the den- 
tist once each year, if they would 
preserve these important or- 
gans.— Western Journal of Health. 

How to Select Your Dentist, and How to 

Treat Him. 

PROF. JAMES TAYLOR. 

Select your dentist for his 
known skill and strict integrity. 
Make up your mind on this point 
well before you give him a call. 
This done, go to him for advice 
and skill. Recollect, time to him, 
as well as to every business man, 
is money. State your case 
promptly, with few words, and 
enter into no lengthy description 
of pains and troubles. He hears 
them too often. Far better seat 
yourself in his chair, and merely 
answer his questions, for in nine 
cases out of ten, at a glance, he 
knows your case far better than 
you do. Never set up your own 
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opinion above his. If he is the 
man you take him for, he has had 
better teachers than you. Your 
proffered advice implies a doubt 
of his attainments, or an egotism 
in your own character, either of 
which you would be ashamed to 
acknowledge. If you only want 
his advice, take it, and follow it. 
Having now used his capital, pay 
him for it ; for there is nothing for 
which he can charge you for pro- 
fessionally, more worthy of a fee. 
If you want the use of his skill, 
give him a fair opportunity to 
exercise it aright. Avoid a fidg- 
etty, nervous manner. Recollect, 
by your firmness and nerve, you 
very much assist in securing a 
good operation, and at its close, 
patient and dentist will feel far 
better. 

You should never expect a tedi- 
ous and difficult operation to be 
performed without some pain 
and inconvenience. Let this be 
ever so much, keep up your cour- 
age and firmness. Never hurry 
the operator. Rest assured, he 
will not labor longer than neces- 
sary. If he is the man you have 
selected him for, he must perse- 
vere till the end is accomplished. 
As an old operator, I can freely 
say, I wish never to operate for 
any patient unless I have their 
confidence not only that I will 
execute my work faithfully and 
well, but also, that I will do it 
with the least pain consistent 
with success. 

Let there be a perfect under- 
standing between patient and 
dentist. We mean by this, you 
should feel safe in his hands; that 
he is not unnecessarily holding 
the head too tight, or cutting 
away too much of the tooth, or 



pressing too hard on the gold, 
but that he is doing all this just 
right, and for your benefit. Let 
there be no crawling away from 
his hands. Your head should be 
unreservedly placed in the hands 
of the dentist. The least twist 
or change of position in the head, 
forces the operator to change 
also his position, and this often 
cannot be done without great 
constraint and exhaustion. The 
least change in position of the 
head may obstruct the light, or 
overflow the cavity with saliva, 
or cause the instrument to slip. 
Every operator will tell you 
that his work is often spoiled in 
this war, and a filling half done, 
all losiAgold lost, and time also 
— the operation prolonged, and 
patience almost exhausted. These 
things occur often without any 
fault of the patient, but far 
oftener by their want of firm- 
ness. 

Fully appreciate the import- 
ance of the operatior , and deter- 
mine that, if not well done, it 
shall not be your fault ;.but hav- 
ing done all you can, (and rest 
assured it is far more than is 
generally supposed,) you can, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, with pro- 
priety, throw all the responsi- 
bility of failure on the dentist. 

If you have a tooth to be ex- 
tracted, make up your mind be- 
fore taking the chair. It is no 
place to parley with a condemned 
organ. No amount of talk — no 
amount of screwing up of cour- 
age, will diminish one iota the 
pain of extraction. Nine-tenths 
of the teeth broken under the 
hands of good operators, are the 
result of the patients uncon- 
trollable nervousness. A firm 
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head, placed just as the operator 
desires, the hands down, will al- 
ways, if at all possible, secure a 
quick and easy operation.— Den- 
tal Journal. 

DENTAL EDUCATION. 

DR. PARSON SHAW, OF ENGLAND. 

In the rush after the acquire- 
ment of mere facts, the schools 
ignore the great fact that cram is 
not the way to acquire wisdom, 
which is the legitimate end of all 
learning. Wisdom has been truly 
defined as the result of the appli- 
cation of knowledge to some 
useful end. Therefore, the maxim 
of " knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge" is the doctrine of 
simpletons. Moreover, crude facts 
merely stowed away in the ex- 
ternal memory is not real knowl- 
edge (much less wisdom) and 
will not become such till put into 
practice and made a part of the 
life. The Great Master has 
pointed out that the way to 
know the truth is to do it, and 
in that statement, as in many 
others which we constantly ig- 
nore, laid down a fundamental 
law. There is no reason why we 
should not hit the proper medium 
in dental education ; but if we are 
to sacrifice anything, then I say 
most emphatically, that we had 
better have unlettered men with 
proper finger-skill (and we have 
had many splendid dentists 
whose early education was limi- 
ted) than to have unskilled men 
with nothing better than a su- 
perficial training of the school. 
So far from the school, as gener- 
ally conducted , training the mind , 
my observation has been that 
the men who have the best 
trained minds have acquired that 



gift in the hard struggles of life. 
It is not the school-boy but the 
apprentice into whose mind it is 
drilled, day by day, that hemust 
learn to think about his work. 
Let a man get a wife and children 
to support, and it will wonder- 
fully sharpen his thinking facul- 
ties. And that is just the man 
that can be most useful to us in 
our discussions Nor is it the 
man who can afford to run out 
to the depot for every little thing 
he may want, who can do us the 
most good ; but it is the strug- 
gling dentist who must exercise 
his ingenuity and make the little 
things * he wants. If you want 
to' learn something useful in den- 
tistry, find an intelligent man 
who has but few tools and ap- 
pliances, but turns out good 
work. Necessity has made him a 
trained thinker. It is just these * 
men we want in Dental Societies, 
if we can induce them to tell us 
what they have learned while 
struggling with their work and 
the grocer's, draper's and school- 
master's bills. But some one may 
say, " Our 's is not a mechanical 
trade, which requires no educa- 
tion." I am not contending that 
dentistry does not require a high 
degree of education ; but let it be 
an education which makes a den- 
tist. No greater mistake can be 
made than to forget, or try to 
ignore the fact that dentistry is 
almost wholly mechanical, and 
that mechanics require a thor- 
ough education. We stand or 
fall by what we really are, and 
we shall fall into the contempt of 
all sensible men if we despise any 
part of our calling. Whatever 
else a dentist may be, he is essen- 
tially, from the first to the last, 
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a mechanic. It is his duty there- 
fore, not only to perfect himself 
in mechanical skill, but to honor, 
and not afject to despise, the me- 
chanical art. If we pursue the 
right course, there will be no fear 
about dentistry being recognized 
as one of the learned professions, 
for it takes in as wide a range of 
study as any. Inddeed, if we do 
our duty, it will be one of the 
most learned of all the profes- 
sions. — Items of Interest. 



The Amalgam War. 



Who can read the records of 
the so-called " amalgam war," 
without a pitying contempt for 
the pitiable, arrogant intolerence 
that refused to test this material, 
and denounced and dismissed 
from membership in the Ameri- 
can Soeiety of Dental Surgeons 
honest and earnest men, unless 
they would sign an agreement 
not to use " the stuff." And how 
that blush mantles when I read 
later on that some of the very 
men who were denouncing amal- 
gam, or who held their tongues 
when they should have spoken in 
its defence, were slyly using it all 
the time but did not think best to 
say so for fear of the influence it 
might exert on the young men of 
the profession, if its us£ was en- 
couraged. — A. Morseman, Iowa 
City, in Items. 



Setting a Crown. 

DH. H. S. KIKG, TREMONT, NEB. 

Those of us who do but little 
of that kind of work, are some- 
times called on to set a crown, 
and find that we have no ready 
made crown or plain tooth that 



will stand soldering, to fit the 
case. If we have a suitable rub- 
ber plate tooth; has any one any- 
thing to say why it should not 
be set in the following manner? 
I had occasion to try it, and the 
result was so satisfactory that, 
unless valid objections are raised, 
I shall try it again. 

After cutting the crown off to, 
or above the gum, prepare by 
drilling out the canal with dif- 
ferent sized square end fissure 
burs. Drill straight and have no 
undercut. Take gold or platina 
pin ; nick, barb, or thread cut. 
Cover with wax and while warm 
force it into and over the root. 
Remove and yon have impression 
of the end of the root, and steps 
in the canal left by different sized 
burs. To that wax the tooth, 
ground to make a close joint 
with root on labial side. Place 
on the root and make the crown 
take the position wanted. Re- 
move, dry, wax up and smooth 
the platine side. Remove a 
little wax from the end 
of the pin so that plastic will 
hold it in position. Flask, wash 
out wax, pack rubber, and vul- 
canize. 

A piece of metal can be placed 
to take the wear of mastication 
if the nature of the case require 
it.. 

When this is neatly done, pol- 
ished and set by making slight 
undercuts, using a little cement 
and driving home, it makes a 
good serviceable crown, and one 
that a novice in plate work can 
make. He has, therefore, no ex- 
cuse for extracting healthy roots 
to make room for a plate of one 
or two teeth. 
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Advice to Those Who Wear Aritficlal 

Teeth. 

The varied scenes and trials 
through which every one must 
pass before artificial teeth are nec- 
essary, are not easily forgotten. 
They remember how (in many 
cases by neglect) one tooth after 
another decayed, tiH the nerve be- 
came exposed and ulcers formed, 
producing the most excruciating 
pain ; but now the last offending 
member has been extracted, and 
"my troubles are ended. I can 
now have artificial teeth in every 
way as good as natural ones. ,, 
To correct some erroneous opin- 
ions on this point is the object of 
this article. 

Artificial teeth, properly made, 
will answer many purposes of 
natural teeth, but no dentist can 
insert teeth which will answer 
those purposes as well as natural 
ones. 

There are many difficulties at- 
tending the wearing artificial 
dentures which, in the main, by 
patience and preserverance, may 
be overcome. 

1st. The presence of the plate 
in the mouth at first, especially 
when the patient has been with- 
out teeth for a long time, is a 
source of inconvenience. A few 
days of patient use will remove 
this trouble. 

2d. Many complain of the 
plate chafing the gums, produc- 
ing soreness. This difficulty 
comes mainly when the plate is 
inserted soon after the teeth are 
extracted; the gum heals over 
the sharp, bony points of the 
sockets; the plate pressing on 
the gum causes these points to 
cut through to the plate ; in a few 
days these points will absorb, the 



gum heal, and the plate will be 
worn with ease. If the edge of 
the plate cuts into the contigu- 
ous muscle, of course, this edge 
should be cut back. 

3d. Others complain that the 
plate produces an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. This may be 
because it is made of base mater- 
ial ; when good material is used, 
such as continuous gum, gold, or 
vulcanite, this difficulty will not 
exist, if the plate is kept clean. 
When eating, fine, starchy parti- 
cles of food will adhere to the 
plate ; if not removed, it will soon 
sour, producing an unpleasant 
taste: The plate should be 
cleansed after each meal. 

4th. The difficulty most com- 
plained of, specially in full sets 
(and partial sets where clasps 
are discarded) is the inability to 
use the teeth, when first inserted. 
This difficulty occurs in every 
case to some degree, and to over- 
come it, much depends on the 
patience, perseverance and apt- 
ness of the wearer. To be more 
explicit, the upper plate, is held 
up by suction, with a force vary- 
ing from eight to fifteen pounds. 
The main object of this suction 
is to keep the plate from drop- 
ping when speaking, laughing or 
eating. 

The teeth are required to beset 
on the plate at an angle of from 
ten to twenty degrees. The force 
of an ordinary bite is about fifty 
pounds, which, if applied to the 
front teeth at this angle, in the 
same manner in which we would 
bite with the natural teeth, 
would, of course, overcome the 
eight or fifteen pounds atmos- 
pheric pressure, causing the plate 
to tip. The same is true in chew- 
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ing on one side of the mouth. To 
remedy this difficulty, it is neces- 
sary for the patient to learn to 
press the food against the front 
teeth at the same time they are 
brought together, and at first to 
learn to chew on both sides. To 
so learn this process, till it be- 
comes a habit, usually requires 
some time. — AllporVs Dental 
Journal. 

 ■■■■* i . .   —  

Proxy Work in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Perhaps the chief reason why 
artificial teeth are not more nat- 
ural, is because they are made so 
generally by proxy. Said a dent- 
ist to us the other day ; " I can't 
afford to give personal attention 
to artificial teeth i I take the im- 
pression and articulation and 
select the teeth and then pass the 
case to my workman.' ' 

"But how can he determine 
the special feature of the wearer 
so as to make the teet^h look 
natural ?" 

" He has a disadvantage there, 
but I can't afford to bring him 
in contact with my patient. To 
maintain with him my profes- 
sional relation, I must assume 
all responsibility — in fact I have 
assumed to make them . It would 
be undignified in me, and give 
my mechanic too great a promi- 
nence, to give him a chair and 
refer my patients to him." 

Thus the man works by proxy, 
and really assumes a lie before 
his patient. No wonder this 
sa*ne "professional" man ad- 
mitted to me that his neighbor 
"Cheap John" really made bet- 
ter teeth than he could. They 
were more natural in appearance 
and better made. " The fact is," 
said he, "this man gives his per- 



sonal attention to every case, 
and he is so constantly at it, it is 
no wonder he excels. And yet, 
of course I cannot admit this to 
my patients. If I did they would 
be fools to pay me double his 
price." 

It does seem to me that every 
dentist should either give his per- 
sonal attention to his artificial 
work, or employ a competent 
workman to do it, with the un- 
derstanding with his patients 
that this man is responsible for 
good work. Of course, therefore, 
he should have his chair and have 
the full control of the patient. 
Perhaps it is still better that he 
be a partner in the concern. We 
know several firms of this kind 
where everything works in har- 
mony, and each has a pride in 
maintaining his reputation.— 
Items of Interest. 



Practical Hints. 



Prepare borders of cavities 
smooth and true, and do not let 
gold overlap the surface. 

In extracting teeth an out- 
ward pressure is an essential mo- 
tion. 

Crowned roots are far prefer- 
able to partial dentures. 

Rubber plates vulcanized the 
desired thickness are far superior 
to a thick plate dressed down. 

To repair broken plaster 
models, moisten each surface 
with water, apply very thin 
plaster and replace. 

Remove artificial dentures dur- 
ing the night, if they cause irri- 
tation. 

An air vacuum in an artificial 
plate is oftener objectionable. 

Gustavus North, D. D. S., in 
Items. 
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DENTAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Dr. F. W. Williamson, Fort Scott, Kan. 
MUCH Ogfc LITTLE WATER IN VULCANIZING? 

I noticed recently in one of our 
leading dental offices that in vul- 
canizing a case the boiler was 
filled nearly to the brim with 
water. If those who still follow 
that method would put but half 
a dozen ^ spoonfuls m a steam- 
tight boiler, even placing some- 
thing under the flask to keep it 
from the water, they may dis- 
cover three advantages in the 
device ; a tougher plate ; absence 
of much disagreeable odor, and 
models and investments disinte- 
grated. Give a little longer time 
for vulcanizing by this method. 
Those who offer new machines 
for accomplishing this purpose 
may not thank me for this sug- 
gestion. 

HOW TO BUB A TOOTH CAVITY. 

Strong pressure on the bur, 
and slow revolutions over sensi-' 
tive dentine, and the same method 
carried from the margin of a cav- 
ity down deep toward a nerve, 
give unnecessary pain. Contin- 
ued pressure on thebur generates 
heat in the tooth-^-one of the 
most disagreeable sensations to 
the patient. Consciousness of 
the patient that the bur is cutting 
its way toward a nerve is of 
itself painful, specially so when 
the cavity is deep. The painless- 
ness of a swift perforation of the 
flesh by a bullet, or the swift 
stroke of a sharp instrument, 
gives a hint, in the right direction. 
As far as practicable in deep, sen- 
sitive cavities, place the bur at 
the bottom of cavity and cut 
outwardly, running the engine 
swiftly, then with light pressure 
pass rapidly over the parts to be 



excavated with moderately rapid 
intermittent strokes of the bur, 
when, if your instrument is 
sharp, no friction heat will be 
generated, and the actual cutting 
will take place before the patient 
realizes it. 

MAKING BETAININO POINTS. 

Though many are now doing 
away with distinctive retaining 
points, a suggestion is applicable 
where they are indispensable. In 
highly sensitive cases, my Bon- 
will is run at its highest speed, 
and with a small stone-cut bur, 
kept for that purpose, and no 
other, I sink the point desired by 
light recurring touches, selecting 
a location, if practicable, inside 
the loops of the dentinal fibrils at 
the periphery of the cavity. 

Cocaln, In Taking Impressions of the 

Mouth. 

Dr. J. Morgan Howe cites an 
instance, quite interesting: In 
endeavoring to get an impression 
of a gentleman's mouth for an 
artificial denture, he found the 
mucous membrane of the roof 
so exceedingly sensitive it would 
not bear the touch of the impres- 
sion cup, and even a touch with 
the finger caused severe gagging. 
The gentleman said that repeat- 
ed efforts had been made by other 
dentists to get impressions of his 
mouth, but without success. He 
had submitted to trials ^ine 
times, and each time he nearly 
gagged himself to death. Re- 
membering that Dr. Bogue once 
suggested the use of cocain, Dr. 
Howe applied a little of the so- 
lution to the roof of the mouth, 
and six minutes after took the 
impression without trouble. 
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BAD TEETH OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. W. M. Fisher, of Dundee, 
has been led by certain observa- 
tions, which proved the defective 
condition of the teeth in a major- 
ity of school children, to suggest 
that some regular system of su- 
pervision by a dentist be adopted 
as a part of school management. 
The expenses he thinks should be 
defrayed by the parents, or, 
should they be too poor, by the 
State out of the education grant. 
This plan' has actually been 
adopted in the parochial school 
at Anerley, in Surrey. We have 
long been of opinion that it 
would be most desirable if the 
health of children in all schools 
could by some plan be period- 
ically past under review b}r a 
medical inspector. The possible 
obstacle to such an arrangement 
would be the expense. This may 
not prove insuperable, and if it 
does not, we may hope that this 
method, and also some plan of 
dental supervision, may find their 
place among the recognized form 
of school discipline. 



Heat of Rubber Plates— Extracting Teeth 

for Plates. 

Dr. Wmi H. Morgan wishes to 
notice two fundamental errors. 
The damage done the mouth by 
rubber is attributed to excessive 
heat. This is a mistake. The 
mucous membrane does not elim- 
inate heat; it cannot get above 
blood-heat, unless there is inflam- 
mation; it can not eliminate 
enough heat to raise the temper- 
ature of the mouth above that 
of the body. The idea of abnor- 
mal heat is a wrong impression. 
There is always irritation and 



inflammation preceding abnor- 
mal heat. We must go back of 
that for the production of loose 
tissues in the front of the mouth. 
Again, it is said that all the nat- 
ural teeth should be removed 
Jthat would interfere with the 
artificial Venture. The contrary 
should be the rule. The comfort 
and utility of the natural teeth 
should be considered, and the 
plate made to conform to them. 

IMAGINATION. 

Dr. J. B. Hodekin of Baltimore 
tells of a lady, for whom he had 
made a set of teeth, who, return- 
ing to his office declared she could 
not wear the teeth at all. He 
made a careftU examination of 
the mouth, articulation, fit of 
plate, &c. He then carried the 
plate into the laboratory and 
after studying the case carefully, 
decided, before making any alter- 
ation, to have her wear them 
longer. He replaced the teeth in 
her mouth, and before he had 
time to explain, she exclaimed, 
"Oh my! that is ever so much 
better ; I don't think I shall have 
any further trouble with them." 
She went away perfectly satis- 
fied, and remained so. — R. E. 
Sparks, in Items. 



The Absurd Exactions of the Medical 

Profession. 

M. Pasteur has been prosecuted 
for practising the healing art 
without being " properly " quali- 
fied. And yet the regular M. D's 
from all over Europe are sending 
to him for the secret of his great 
success in neutralizing the poison 
of the bite of a mad beast. — Ex- 
change. 
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600D HEALTH, GOOD TEETH. 

These are generally compan- 
ions. In the lower animals we 
find few decayed teeth, because 
there are few diseased animals. 
To have good teeth we must not 
only be free from sensible disease, 
but we must have robust health, 
real vigor and brawn. The 
reason our present civilization 
brings bad teeth is because it 
brings lassitude and enervation, 
arid with these, indulgences, 
stimulants, and luxuries, caus- 
ing a physically low tone. 

It has become impolite for our 
children, especially for our ^irls, 
to run and romp and play vigor- 
ously, as of old. We of "good 
society " are so afraid of our 
young misses being pert, and of 
our boys being rude, that both 
are handicapped by artificial 
rules which prevent bounding 
joy, suppress free spirits and 
weaken physical vigor. They 
are hardly out of their swad- 
dling clothes before they are 
made to feel the restraints of 
"society," and they can hardly 
walk straight and speak plain 
before they are confined in close 
school rooms, and their plays 
circumscribed to a small area 
where every instinct for physical 
development and healthy spirits 
are checked. When they are 
sent to higher institutions of 
learning this is all still worse, 
and when they are brought into 
" societv " it is all still worse, and 
when they settle down as men 
and women with the weight of 
the responsibilities of life on 
them and the still greater weight 
of the extreme proprieties of 
"society," it is all still worse. 
—Items of Interest. 



The Office. 

It will bring us in many extra 
dollars, to keep an attractive 
office. Only a few days ago a 
lady paid me a compliment, by 
saying my " office did not look 
like an office; but more like a 
parlor. ' ' This is what we should 
wish. ^Make the office look as 
little like an office as possible; 
keep all dental appliances out of 
sight. Many a timid patient has 
been frightened out of a dental 
office by seeing instruments lying 
about. Have plenty of bric-a- 
brac around to attract the pa- 
tient's mind, as far as possible, 
from the operation. Cheerful 
reading matter, pictures, flowers, 
etc., all have a pleasing effect in 
that direction.— E. H. Raffens- 
PERGER, Marion, O., in Items. 

Dr. James Lewis, president of 
the New England Dental Society, 
says that the use of tobacco by 
dentists is a nuisance. He adds : 
I have had patients come to me 
who stated that they left their 
former demtist because it was im- 
possible to stand the dentist's 
tobacco o dor. 

The writing part of editing a 
paper or magazine is but a small 
portion of the work. The care 
and time employed in selecting, 
is far more important, and the 
fact of a good editor is better 
shown by his selections than any* 
thing else. This is more than 
half the battle. An editor ought 
to be estimated, and his labors 
understood and appreciated, by 
the general conduct of his paper 
— its tone, its uniform, consistent 
course, aim, manliness, dignity, 
and its propriety. — Louisville 
Courier. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.'" — Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 



EDITORIAL. 



RETROSPECTION. 

It is well, at times, to retro- 
spect the ever growing, pitiless 
past. Our lives are an open book 
from which useful lessons maybe 
learned. True, the recollection 
of many things in our past 
history may cause us saddened 
hearts, but if recalling to mem- 
ory adds to our stock of useful 
knowledge, surely this is ample 
compensation for our discomfi- 
ture. Experience is exacting but 
of priceless value . The teachings 
of the past are the ripened fruit 
of golden promise. The nicest 
and best amongst us are liable 
to err, for perfection belongs to 
the Deity alone. The mistakes 
we make in life, and the reverses 
they impose, may equal in num- 
ber our fortunate happenings, 
and yet these frailties of judg- 
ment are often overshadowed by 
successes achieved in consquence 
of the experience they afford. In 
this wise we profit by the teach- 
ings of past history. 

Those of our profession in 



whose hands the health, comfort 
and happiness of so many are 
hopefully placed, must be happy 
indeed, if memory to them is 
sweet — if it brings the fruition of 
a conscience undisturbed; of a 
past rendered fragrant by purity 
of life and honesty of purpose. 

Brethren! Let us call a halt 
in the activities of the present 
and listen to the instructive 
lessons memory teaches. Are 
we what we profess to be — fully 
equal to the duties we assume 
and the hopes we inspire ? Does 
our professional ability equal 
our ambition? Are all our oper- 
ations as skillfully performed as 
the patient has a right to expect ? 
Dp we deal justly and honestly 
with those whose confidence and 
patronage we have gained ? Do 
we treat our patients tenderly 
and kindly as we ourselves would 
wish to be treated under a re- 
versal of circumstances? ■Do we 
show sympathy for the afflicted f 
who, tremblingly, because ener- 
vated by protracted pain, ask 
our aid and counsel in their dire 
extremity ? Are we discriminat- 
ing in our actions? Have we 
a smile and'welcome for the rich 
and influential, and a cold for- 
bidding frown [for the unfortu- 
nate but deserving poor? Do 
we turn a'deaf ear to the widow 
and the orphan, who, in humility 
of heart, exhausted strength and 
with an impoverished purse, im- 
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plore our aid for relief from 
pain? Are we chaste in our 
thoughts, honest in our inten- 
tions, truthful in our dealings 
and respectful in our deport- 
ment? Do we practice the golden 
rule : "As we would that others 
should do unto us, do ye so 
unto them/ ' 

If we can answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily to our con- 
sciences, retrospection will afford 
us more substantial happiness 
than gold can purchase. Here 
no deception can be practiced. 
We may deceive those with 
whom business or social relations 
bring us in contact, but we can- 
not deceive ourselves. Our con- 
sciences bear the indelible impress 
of the past written upon it in 
unmistakable language—and if it 
condemns us, our misery is over- 
whelming and complete. 

The dentist whose aims are 
selfish, whose manipulations are 
inspired by gain alone, whose 
heart does not respond to the 
enobling and refining influences of 
humanity, cannot look back and 
be happy. He may excel all 
others in profundity of know- 
ledge; in originality^ of concep- 
tion and skillful performances, 
but the time will come when the 
consuming fire of an awakened 
and torturing conscience will 
haunt him on his sleepless couch. 
The road to success in life always 
points to the right, and there can 



be no real success without an 
approving conscience. Unselfish- 
ness should be a law governing 
all our actions; then we could 
look back upon our past life with 
pride and pleasure, and derive 
a refreshing inspiration by the 
retrospection. 

IT'S LEARNED, YOU KNOW. 

That the representative men of 
our profession are learned in the 
nomenclature of dental science is 
evident from their speeches before 
its organized bodies and con- 
tributors to the press. That 
they make themselves under- 
stood by those for whom they 
write and talk is a question ad- 
mitting of a reasonable doubt. 

As the ostensible object of den- 
tal societies, and the literature 
they create, is to educate the 
profession, we fear that the har- 
vest of good reaped from them 
does not correspond to the labor 
employed to do the work. One 
need not be well up in the ab- 
struse science of mathematics to 
elaborate a tolerably correct 
estimate of the net gain to the 
profession all these performances 
yield. If the speeches of these 
gentlemen, and their gilded pro- 
ductions in dental Journals, were 
designed to reach only those as 
erudite as themselves, they might 
take a pardonable pride in retro- 
specting their self-satisfying ef- 
forts. But these pyrotechnic dis- 
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plays are expected to light up a 
broader horizon of thought, feel- 
ing and sentiment. Being recog- 
nized teachers in dental Israel, it 
is fair to presume that they 
should make their teachings in- 
telligible to expectant pupils. 
Such a sensible and rational 
way of imparting instruction, 
however, would doubtless cause 
a painful sacrifice of learned, pet 
words, coined and legitimate; 
and this would bring the teacher 
down to a level with common 
mortals . But the exigency of the 
occasion requires just such an 
accommodating movement. 
There is too much fragrance be- 
ing wasted in the desert air. 
There are hundreds, yea, thous- 
ands in our profession who would 
be glad to sit at the feet of these 
modern Gamaliels and learn 
wisdom, who are obliged to fore- 
go this pleasure and profit, 
because of the incomprehensi- 
bility of their teachings. There 
are also thousands of successful 
dentists, whose well earned 
reputations are a credit to them- 
selves and the profession, who 
do not enjoy the advantages a 
classical education affords. Such 
men are always on the alert to 
increase their stock of useful 
knowledge. Those who are able 
to impart it to them do so only 
in a language not adapted to 
their understanding. 
What proportion, we would 



ask, of the learned papers read 
and subjects discussed before our 
dental societies are intelligible to 
the majority of the profession? 
The dazzling scintillations of the 
few bright particular stars, that 
control these organizations, are 
blinding to stars of lesser mag- 
nitude — and these would rejoice 
to twinkle, even though it were 
from borrowed light. 

Since the above was written, a 
a copy of " Items of Interest," 
for February, has come to hand. 
It seems that Brother Welch, its 
accomplished editor, has taken 
up this subject, which he treats 
under the heading of "A Learned 
Style," and illustrates his forcible 
remarks by an apt quotation. 

A learned dental surgeon pro- 
foundly asks for information, and 
this is the way he does it : 

"I have a case of infantiaclonism 
accompanied by hydropedesis 
and tic, with a singular move- 
ment of the levator labii super- 
iorisproprius, all growing out of 
alveolar abscess of the anterior 
organs of mastication. Clonos- 
pasmus was severe but speedily 
gave way to diachoresis from the 
sockets following extraction. 
What caused this clondes ? How 
came it so quickly medicabilis ? 
Is it generally followed by gas- 
troenteralgia ? Though this, I 
admit, was slight, and may have 
been only singultis. For this I 
ordered sodi chloridum in aqua 
menthse pipentae dulcis." 

This abnormal production, after 
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a thorough course of lexigraphi- 

cal treatment reads as follows: 

" I have a case of spasm of an 
infant, accompanied by sweating 
and twitching of the skin, with a 
somewhat singular movement of 
the upper lip — all growing out of 
abscessed front " teeth. The 
spasms were severe, but speedily 
gave way to the exudation of the 
puss from the sockets following 
extraction. What caused these 
spasms? What was the philo- 
sophy of their speedy cure. Is it 
generally followed by pain in the 
stomach and bowels ? Though, 
I admit, this was slight, and 
may have been only hiccoughs. 
For this I ordered soda in sweet- 
ened peppermint water.' ' 

This is a fair specimen of the 
learned (?) style of clothing 
thought that is becoming so 
popular with our kid glove 
teachers of modern dentistry; 
and there can be no plausible 
argument offered in its defense. 
It savors too much of bombast 
to be popular and is entirely too 
ambiguous to be instructive. 
What the profession requires of 
its exponents is clear, concise ex- 
pressions of thought, clothed in 
unmistakable English, you 
know. We are always reminded , 
when reading the latin-coated 
sayings of these persistent ex- 
plorers of dictionaries and lexi- 
cographies, of the aged but am- 
bitious spinster, who, being in- 
vited out to dine, with a number 
of her neighbors, and desiring to 
impress upon the host and her 



company the superlative beauty 
of her culture, said, when asked 
if she would take sugar with her 
tea : " Bless your dear soul, No ! 
The superfluity of the sugah 
spiles the flavararitee of the tee 
and renders it obnokshus to my 
diabobrical sistem." 



IMPLANTATION-IS IT PRACTICAL 

We clip the following from a 
leading New York daily. The 
operation referred to is well 
known to our profession from 
the interest that it has aroused : 

EXPERIMENTS IN IMPLANTING 

TEETH. 

If, as many eminent physicians 
assert, the dietary and habits of 
Americans are rapidly causing 
widespread dental degeneracy, 
the recent successful experiments 
in implanting teeth are of 
national importance. Dr. 
Younger, oi San Francisco, has 
demonstrated that it is prac- 
ticable to replace lost teeth, even 
after the socket has been filled up 
with bony substance. He simply 
drills into the jaw, gouges out a 
new socket, and then, taking a 
foreign tooth that has long been 
extracted, cleans it thoroughly, 
soaks it in bichloride of mercury 
and inserts it in the socket thus 
artificially formed. Describing 
this marvelous process, Science 
states that Dr. W. M. Gray, the 
microscopistof the United States 
surgeon general's office, has 
examined a tooth which had been 
implanted by Dr. Yonger's 
method and then extracted. Dr. 
Gray's microscopical examina- 
tion shows beyond question that 
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the tooth so implanted is actual- 
ly revived ; that circulation is es- 
tablished between the socket and 
the implanted tooth, and that 
the socket takes an active part 
in anchoring the tooth. Dr. G. 
M. Curtis, of Syracuse, has suc- 
cessfully repeated Dr. Youger's 
experiment, and found that a 
tooth which he had implanted 
was so firmly anchored that it 
broke when he was extracting it. 
The value of these experiments 
to afflicted humanity can hardly 
he overrated. Dentists who 
learn to implant teeth will be 
almost as great benefactors df 
the race as the discoverers of 
modern anaesthetics. 

While we give Dr. Yonger all 
honor for his advanced position 
and aggressive work in this line, 
we wish to ask the profession 
whether, in all seriousness, this 
operation can be considered a 
♦benefit to humanity in the aggre- 
gate, when the gain to one per- 
son is purchased at the cost of 
as serious a loss to another? In 
other words, if it were possible 
for the operation of implantation 
to become general, where would 
the supply of teeth come from, 
except by the sacrifice of organs 
as valuable to the loser as to the 
person benefitted? The opera- 
tion seems wonderful; almost 
incredible to most minds, but 
this fact should not lead us off 
into a sort of "craze" after this 
new and novel operation. If it 
were possible to replace a lost 
leg, arm or eye, by removing the 



duplicate of the lost organ from 
the body of some more fortunate 
person, and "implanting" it 
successfully, would the world 
look on with complacency and 
say that "the value of these ex- 
periments to afflicted humanity 
can hardly be over estimated?" 
While we concede that this 
operation is a remarkable exhi- 
bition of the skill of man and 
the recuperative powers of 
nature, yet we do not think it 
can ever be classed among the 
practical operations of dentistry. 
We do not include replantation 
as where an extracted tooth is 
ever replaced in the mouth of the 
patient, even if the operation is 
performed years after extraction 
and by the same method as in 
replantation. Even then it is 
simply restoring what could 
have been saved with less risk of 
permanent lofes, had it received 
proper attention at the right 
time. We believe that more em- 
phasis and effort in the direction 
of salvation of the teeth in their 
normal condition, will make less 
occasion for these and kindred 
operations. The advocacy of 
such a policy may not attract as 
much attention to its advocates 
as the more wonderful but less 
practical one of implantation. 
Our proposition is this — implan- 
tation can never be considered a 
benefit to humanity in the aggre- 
gate, because the gain to one 
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person can only be purchased at 
the expense of the loss to 
another, of a tooth that less 
skill would have preserved to 
greater usefulness in the mouth 
of its original possessor. 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Vaughn, in "Items of In- 
terest, ' ' for January, truthfully 
says: 

* * * * "Judging from my own 
experience, dentists make thp 
poorest patients, owing to their 
fear of being hurt. And we 
should not expect outsiders to be 
any better than we are. If it 
were possible to have the opera- 
tor endure pain I think it would 
not be long before we would 
have a different system from that 
followed by the profession.' ' * * 

There is so much practical wis- 
dom in these words that we re- 
produce them for the benefit of 
our professional readers. Look- 
ing at the question of painless 
dentistry simply from a mercen- 
ary stand-point the [question is 
freighted with instructive con- 
siderations; for patients will 
secure the services of those whose 
humanity reaches as far as their 
professional reputation. But 
mercenary motives should not 
weigh a feather in determining 
the character of manipulations 
at the dental chair. There ought 
to be a higher, more sacred and 
ennobling principle shaping the 
incentive to such performances. 
Humanity that receives its in- 



spiration from dollars and cents 
is hypocrisy of the meanest 
kind. Dentists who have not an 
innate desire to inflict as little 
pain upon their patients as the 
nature of the operation will al- 
low, should abandon the profes- 
sion as unsuited to their habits 
and selfish inclinations. The 
clumsy, heavy, reckless hand has 
no moral right to operate, upon 
organs filled with nerves that 
flash agony at the touch of in- 
struments, converted into de- 
mons for torture, by reason of 
the insensibility of him who 
cruelly guides them. 

Delicacy of touch is what pro- 
duces harmony in music ; and it 
is the soft, gentle, delicate touch 
of the operator that produces 
harmonious relations between 
him and his patients. 

To assume that teeth cannot 
be properly filled without the in- 
fliction of severe pain is arrant 
nonscense. The torturing deep 
cut of the excavator, and the no 
less torturing, whirling cut of the 
bar, should be numbered with 
the shelved barbarities of pri- 
mitive dentistry. Our profes- 
sion requires men of heart as 
well as brain to entitle it to pub- 
lic confidence and patronage. 
The suffering patient should re- 
ceive from the dentist as much 
genuine sympathy as skillful 
treatment ; for each are import- 
ant factors in remedial science. 
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It is the rough cut and slash, 
hurried operations of heartless 
dentists that deter thousands 
from availing themselves of pro- 
fessional treatment. We should 
try to cultivate the virtue of 
genuine humanity with other 
accomplishments of inestimable 
importance to the professional 
man. 



PURELY FICTION. 

Dr. L. P. Haskell, of .Chicago, 
speaking of the failures in arti- 
ficial dentures, says : 

"Another difficulty often arises 
from an unbalanced plate, the 
teeth being longer on one side 
than the other, or rather meet- 
ing quicker. This sometimes 
occurs from the feet that all the 
lower teeth on one side are miss- 
ing, while on the opposite side 
are one or two bicuspids. This 
trouble can be relieved only by 
the extraction of these one or. 
two bicuspids and the insertion 
of a partial plate, so as to throw 
the pressure equally on both 
sides — any sentiment as to the 
extraction of sound teeth to the 
contrary notwithstanding.' ' 

We beg most respectfully to 

differ with these assumptions of 

Dr. Haskell, and to enter our 

solemn protest against their 

general endorsement. The idea 

of extracting one or more sound 

bicuspids, or any other healthy 

teeth, to make a plate " balance " 

is too preposterous for serious 

consideration. We are willing 

to believe that, in speaking of an 



"unbalanced plate," the docto-i 
refers more to adjustment than 
poise, and yet we can discover no 
force in his argument or logic in 
his conclusions; for, if adjust- 
ment, in the cases of which he 
speaks, is only made^possible by 
the slaughtering process he 
recommends, then farewell to 
dentistry as a medical science. 
It is perhaps true that less skill, 
if not labor, would be required 
to adjust two artificial legs to a 
human trunk than one, for in 
that case size and contour would 
not be primary considerations 
with the obliging artist. But 
who, with one sound remaining 
limb, would consent to have 
that amputated to secure the 
benefits such considerations 
would confer? The same argu- 
ment applies to the eyes, teeth 
and other members of the body. 
Now, if to replace one or more 
of the organs of mastication by 
artificial dentures, it becomes 
necessary to remove one or more 
of the natural organs by extrac- 
tion, when comes in the advant- 
age to the patient? Such, 
happily, is not the case. Partial 
undersets of teeth, practicable in 
every way, can be, and are made, 
without such an unnecessary 
mutilation of the jaw. A good 
plaster paris impression ; a skill- 
ful adjustment of the plate to the 
gums and remaining teeth, a 
correct occlusion with antagon- 
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izing organs will produce the 
best of results. Try it, Dr. 
Haskell ! 



ABOUT THE CODE. 

There is a strong undercurrent 
of feeling in the profession 
against the present extreme con- 
struction of the code, especially 
in regard to legitimate advertis- 
ing, and the issue raised at the 
Michigan Association at Ann 
Arbor, a brief report of which 
appears elsewhere, is only a very 
large " straw " that points in the 
direction that the wind will blow 
in the near future, unless we very 
much mistake the temper of the 
progressive and representative 
element of the profession. The 
Ohio Association went to 
pieces on a similar rock. The 
associations comprise from 15 to 
20 per cent, possibly, of the den- 
tists in practice, yet we believe 
that a majority of those who 
belong to associations hold more 
liberal views, personally, than 
they subscribe to by joining. In 
the Land contest, at Ann Arbor, 
it was very evident that he had 
the sympathy of a majority of 
the members, even though his 
manner and demands were ag- 
gressive and somewhat unrea- 
sonable. A prominent member 
of the association writes : 

''In the discussion at Ann 
Arbor, Dr. Land had a large 
following at the hotel where the 
dentists all stopped, but when it 



came to the meeting, scarcely 
one dared talk in favor of adver- 
tising. When the vote was 
taken on expulsion, they said 
NO strong enough, but had not 
the courage of their convictions 
to stand up and be counted.' ' 

A LOGICAL OPINION. 

"As good teeth are indispens- 
able to healthy digestion and 
nutrition of the body, the dis- 
covery of means for replacing 
them when lost is about as near 
an approach as we can ever ex- 
pect to the discovery of the 
fabled fountain of perpetual 
youth/' 

The above is an extract from 
an editorial in the New York 
Herald, of the 25th ultimo. It is 
short but comprehensive, and we 
earnestly hope that it will be the 
means of accomplishing a vast 
amount of good. That sound 
health depends upon teeth able 
to perform the functions of mas- 
tication is a fact too well estab- 
lished to need argument; and we 
are glad that such an able and 
widely read newspaper as the 
" Herald " has recognized the im- 
portance of calling the attention 
of its readers to this subject. 



DON'T AGREE. 

Dr. C. B. Porter, of Bay City, 
Mich., writes: 

" I cannot agree with the au- 
thor who wrote ' Artificial Den- 
tures/ page six, Practical Den- 
tist, item number four, when he 
advises the extraction of bicus- 
pids in partial lower cases. I 
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would in no case think of ex- 
tracting the bicuspids. One 
great mistake dentists make is 
cutting too low the portion of 
the plate that passes behind the 
natural teeth. The plate should 
be left almost free at the gum, 
but made to press high upon the 
teeth. I have succeeded very 
well since I adopted this plan. 
I would advise a trial instead of 
extracting the bicuspids.' ' 

What Patients Staid Expect of Their 

Dentist 

Skill and mature judgment in 
his operations. 

Affability and professional dig- 
nity. 

Candor and honest dealing. 

Cleanliness, for this is next to 
Godliness. 

Humane manipulations. 

Advice prompted by profes- 
sional experience. 

A gentleman by instinct and 
education. 

A rendering of his bill when his 
work is done. 



What a Dentist Shoald Expeet of His 

Patients. 

Implicit confidence in his pro- 
fessional judgment. 

An appreciation of his skill. 

Willingness to yield to his ad- 
vice. 

Punctuality in all their engage, 
ments. 

Patience while advantaging by 
his manipulations. 

Prompt payment for work 
performed. 



BACHELORS' TOOTHACHE CLUB, 

Finny Name fer a Club, Isn't It. 

Social clubs, however, are such fashionable 
institutions nowadays, and there are so many 
of them, all haying diverse systems for men- 
tal and physical enjoyment, that it would be 
exceedingly strange if some one or more of 
them did not develop a funny phase, either in 
nom de plume or avowed purposes. 

Sometimes it requires a wide stretch of the 
imagination to reconcile the name of a club 
with the object intended by its creation, still 
this ambiquity of association is often the 
chief source of its attractiveness and popu- 
larity. 

We are all more or less familiar with yacht 
clubs and base ball clubs, but how few there 
are, comparatively speaking, who know any- 
thing about the practical workings of a faith 
cure club, or policeman's cure club ? These 
are funny names by which to designate social 
organizations, and, without doubt, hundred* 
of funny men have an abiding faith in the 
remedial influence they both exert upon 
characters sadly in need of reformation. 

In New York City there is a club, in full 
blast, called the Tutte Fruitti Club. Eligi- 
bility to membership consists in the ability of 
candidates to chew two wads of gum, one on 
each side the mouth simultaneously, while 
whistling a patriotic air— a difficult feat to 
perform skilfully, and a funny one when 
accomplished according to absolute require- 
ment. Among the objects of this club, to 
which public attention is called, we quote the 
following : 

"To furnish healthful amusement and 
exercise for the molars ; to keep them in a 
condition of cleanliness and polish ; to en- 
liven the liver ; to tone up the peptics and 
make digestion a joy forever." 

The Bachelor's Tooth Ache Club is an off- 
shoot of this association, its withdrawing 
members having discovered that their chew- 
ing exercises relieved many grinders of gold 
fillings, thus affording receptacles for the 
dainty sapodilla to gloat vengeance upon ex- 
posed delicate membranes and protesting 
nerves. A summary of the "Articles of 
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Faith " and " Rules and Regulation* of this 
Club " we give herewith : 

1st. "We believe that an aching tooth, 
aggravated by the cold, senseless indifference 
of those who have never endured sneh an 
infliction, is a greater calamity, to the suf- 
ferer, than that which befel the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah just before Lot's 
wife was turned into a pillar of salt." 

2d. " We believe that dentists and doctors 
are wanting in human sympathy, and that 
their so-called remedial efforts to relieve the 
afflicted are prompted solely by greed for 
filthy lucre ; and for this reason we pledge 
ourselves to repudiate them altogether/ 1 

3d. " We believe that while undergoing the 
festivities of a lively tooth ache, such as 
starts the brain whirling like a buzz saw and 
reduces the sum total of one's enjoyment 
thirty or forty degrees below zero, the society 
of those similarly affected becomes an abso- 
lute necessity." 

* * * * 

Among the " Bules and Regulations of the 

Club' 1 we make room for the following : 

" This club shall be called the " Bachelor's 
Tooth Ache Club " and shall shall be com- 
pssed of male citizens of the United States, 
not under thirty-five years of age nor over 
ninty-six." 

"That the maximum membership shall be 
one hundred, whose names, residences, date 
and circumstances of birth shall be given in 
full upon the record book of the club." 

"That all candidates must pass a civil ser- 
vice examination, and none balloted for who 
cannot read large print, give a learned 
analysis of a flax-seed poultice and produce 
satisfactory evidence of having coquetted 
with a first- class tooth ache every two weeks 
for one full year prior to application for 
membership." 

"That fourteen dyspeptic teeth with pre- 
monitory symptoms of early demonstrative 
disturbances, shall constitute eligibility for 
life membership in this club." 

"That over six sound teeth in either upper 
or under jaw, shall disqualify a person for 
membership in this club," 

" That as soon as a member of this club is 
attacked with tooth ache, he shall notify the 
secretary thereof, who shall record the fact in 
a book kept for such entries, and when six or 
more names are so received he shall imme- 
diately issue a call, for a meeting of the club, 
to said six or more suffering members, who 
shall respond to the same promptly, and no 
member of the club shall be admitted to any 
of its meetings unless suffering with tooth- 
ache." * * • * 

"That, as this club is organized for mutual 
sympathy and amusement, the order of exer- 
cises shall be as follows : 

1st. Beading minutes of last meeting. 



2d. Speaking and recitations, relating 
experience with toothache and kindred sub- 
iects 

3d! Whistling Yankee Doodle and other 
patriotic airs to a melodeon accompaniment. 

4th. Dancing and waltzing to timely 
music. 

5th. Exercises in flax seed poultice- 
making, and binding same on'the face of the 
brethren. 

^^ All exercises, whether oral on panto* 
mimic, shall not occupy over fifteen minutes 
time, and no applauding will be permitted." 

We have devoted considerable space to this 
club because of its unique character and the, 
position it has assumed in regard to our pro- 
fession. We propose to report the doings of 
the club in each successive issue of the Prac- 
tical Dentist. As it is a funny associa- 
tion, and as it is composed of exceedingly 
funny men, those of our readers who love a 
little humor will be amply compensated by 
the perusal of these reports. 



Sugar is not injurious to the 
teeth. It is the acid fermentation 
often following its use that does 
the mischief. But this fermenta- 
tion will not follow if the saliva 
is in its normal state of alkalinity 
or even of neutrality. Acid will 
not produce caries unless in a 
nascent condition of fermenta- 
tion. Mineral acids may soften 
them, but will not cause them to 
decay ; and eating acid fruits will 
not injure them. To produce 
caries, there must be present in 
food the first process of decom- 
position, and this cannot occur 
on teeth well cared for. — Dr. 
Welch. 

"Quartz, old boy," remarked 
the assayer, "you ought to pros- 
pect around the new widow at 
the hotel; I've been told she as- 
says away up in the five figures." 
"She's a rich find, I know," re- 
plied the miner ; " I haven't heard 
anything about her, but I saw 
her laugh, and she shows the 
color in her teeth." — Burdette. 
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ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH, 

A noted politician who talks Cleveland 
of tener than he reads his Bible, while nursing 
an aching tooth, was asked what he thought 
the chances were of his man's getting the 
nomination ? When he snappishly replied, 
"I don't care a continental who gets the 
nomination, or, for that matter, who is elect- 
ed." 

Bill Nye says that " the anniversary of his 
first real simon pure toothache, and the anni- 
versary of his first kitchen table going into 
kindling wood, occurs on the same day and 
year of our Lord." 

A young lady suffering with toothache and 
reprimanded for her agonising groans, in a 
weak, unsteady voice, replied : "I wouldn't 
mind the pesky tooth aching so badly if it 
didn't hurt so much." 

An Irishman after having one of his aching 

molars extracted said, "Be jabers if I'd 

know'd what a divil of a toim ye'd been 

. af ther kiek'en up in me mouth, I'd had yes 

jerk'd oot afore I was born." 

A sailor called upon a dentist to have a 
tooth extracted, and when asked which one, 
replied i "The one on the larboard side, 
capt'n, you see it has lurched a little for want 
of ballast.". 

Just as soon as the faith cure can grapple 
with a first-class toothache and cure it, it can 
lay some claim to public appreciation. 

A good subject for a debating club is, 
11 What effect has tooth ache upon the har- 
mony of domestic relations." 

It was said in olden times, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth ; it may now be 
said an ache for a tooth. 

Toothache operates on the bulls and bears 
in Wall street, much the same as it does upon 
other domestic animals. 

Toothache soirees have not been fashion- 
able in New York during the past winter and 
yet many have indulged in them. 

It is not good policy to ask a favor of a 
man when he is suffering with an aching 
tooth or an empty stomach. 



No one can complain of the steadiness of a 
tooth because of its lack of nerve. 

" How very amiable you are, Harry," said 
a devoted wife to her husband who had 
just thrown a poultice she had made for his 
face, into the fire. " Amiability and tooth- 
ache don't live in the same house, by Gosh!" 
exclaimed Harry with an emphasis quite nn< 
usual with him, "and you ©an bet your bot* 
torn dollar on that." 



An editor who does not mind a joke at his 
own expense, says he went into a drug store 
recently and asked for some morphine. The 
assistant objected to giving it without a pre- 
scription. "Why ?" asked the editor ; " do I 
look like a man who would kill himself ?" 
"I don't know," said the assistant; "if I 
looked like you I should be tempted. — Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. 

An emetic was prescribed by a physician to 
a patient, who replied, "Doctor, there's no 
use in giving me an emetic. I've tried it 
twice before and it won't stay on my 
stomach." 

The Dentist Beaten.— A Brooklyn den- 
tist has filled a dog's teeth. This is not the 
first instance on record of a dog's teeth being 
filled. Last summer we saw a boy coming 
out of an apple orchard with a rapid transit 
look oh his face. He had just filled the 
teeth of the farmer's dog with an amalgam 
made up of equal parts of cloth and fresh 
meat. — Norwich Bulletin. 

Anxious Abkansaw Motheb. — "Tom- 
my, is that a green persimmon you are eat- 
ing?" "Yes, maw." "Don't you know it 
ain't healthy to eat green persimmons on an 
empty stomach ?" "I ain't eatin'this on an 
empty stomach. I ate a peck of 'em before I 
tackled this one." 

"What will you charge me to fill my teeth 
and put them in good order?" asked a ser- 
vant girl of a New York dentist. The doctor 
after making the usual examination, gave the 
required information, when his patient said: 
"Well, if I leave thim wid you Saturday 
night, kin you have thim riddy for me before 
wash'n on Monday morning." 
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Incidents in Office Practice. 

"I come to inquire," said a young, fashion* 
able Miss to her dentist, "whether the crowns 
you put on the roots of teeth are made to look 
like the crowns worn by kings and queens ?" 

The knight of the forceps drew a long 
breath and replied : "They do, madam, bat 
this style of crown we use only for royal 
personages. We have, what is called the 
Plebeian crown, which is just as practical and 
much less expensive, because it is not so elab- 
orately studded with first water diamonds; this 
kind is in general use." "Well/' the young 
Hiss sighed, "I'll speak to Ma about it, be- 
cause our family is distantly related to a 
crown prince who was knighted in the days 
of ancient Greece, and she may want me to 
have the real crown, you know." 

The doctor wonders how such a young Miss 
could be so well read in ancient history ! 

A gentleman, wishing to have a tooth ex- 
tracted without pain, called upon a dentist 
who made a specialty of giving laughing gas. 
Said he, "doctor, if yon will take this tooth," 
—pointing to an inferior molar — "out with- 
out my knowing anything about it, I will give 
ton a new crisp $20 bill." "It's a bargain," 
exclaimed the happy dentist, at the same time 
conducting his patient to the chair. A few 
inspirations of gas, and after a slight move- 
ment of the doctors hand, the condemned 
tooth abdicated* "Did you feel any pain," 
asked the dentist, in exstaoy of spirits. "Not 
a bit, my dear doctor," replied the patient, 
▼hile grasping him warmly by the hand. 
"Unfortunately, however, I miss the tooth ! 
Yon promised me that yon would take it out 
without my knowing anything about it. You 
therefore have not kept your word, and I 
will keep my money." The dentist now in- 
nsts that ambiguity of speech should be made 
* capital offense. 

A. farmer well along in years, who had been 
toothless for some time, concluded to avail 
himself of dental skill in supplying him with 
artificial substitutes. After considerable 
"dickering" with a village dentist, he left his 
order for the coveted organs. When they 
were made and put in his mouth, he said : "I 
ay, dentist, will these ere teeth want tinker'n 



and fix'n kind'r— fill'n I bl'eeve you kail it 
— same as the nater'al ones ? "Betsey and 
me, my wife wuz named Betsey when she 
wuz crist'nd — she and me got to arger'n 'bout 
it last nite, and she said they would kind'er 
rot, as it wuz, atte'r awhile the same as 
though they grow'd in the nater'al mouth." 



A spinster called upon a dentist to take 
laughing gas for the painless extraction of a 
troublesome tooth. "Now doctor," said she 
when seated and ready to inhale the gas, "if 

1 say anything foolish or silly when I'm gone 
off, you mus'nt mind it, for you know a body 
can't help what they say when they're asleep 
and can't say noth'n." 

SOME QUEEB OLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. Patence, Dentist and Dancing Master, 
No. 8 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, whose Ingenu- 
ity in making artificial Teeth, and fixing 
them without the least Pain, can be attested 
by several of the Nobility, and hopes to be 
honored by the rest of the Court — may depend 
his study shall be devoted to the good of 
every Individual. His whole Sets, with a 
Fine enamel on, is a Proof of his excelling all 
Operators. He charges ten Guineas for a 
whole, five for an upper or under set, and 
half -a* Guinea for a single Tooth. — His Rose 
Powder for preserving the Teeth, is worthy to 
grace and perfume the chamber of a Prince. 
— His medicines for preventing all Infections 
and sore Throats have been experienced by 
several. — As for dancing, he leaves that to 

the multitude of Ladies and Gentlemen whom 
he has taught, and desires to be rewarded no 
more than his Merit deserves, nor no less. 
Public School nights Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings ; Tuesday evenings set 
apart for cotillons only. — N. B. His Rose 
Dentrifice may be had at Mr. Nesbits Toy 
Shop, Bishopsgate Street, and at his house, at 

2 s. 6 d. the box. — The London Gazette) 
December 1771. 

"Good entertainment for all that passes, — 

Horses, mares, men and asses " 

(From an ancientjsign board. 

There is no better field for humanitarian 
work than in providing some means whereby 
the poor can have their teeth properly treated 
at small or no expense.— Medical Record. 
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THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

To Hasten Setting:- — Amalgam and 

cement fillings can be hastened in setting by 

using hot or warm instruments. Of course 

care should be used not to overheat, especially 

• in sensitive teeth. 



Anesthetics. — The timidity of the 
average dentist, regarding the use of nitrous 
oxide gas and other anesthetics, is not a 
strong recommendation of his professional 
ability. 

Difficult Extracting. -Cases of 

difficult extraction come to all dentists and 
he is wise who sees the difficulties and pre- 
pares the patient's mind against possible fail- 
ure. No dentist should undertake to extract, 
in difficult cases, if he has not perfect con- 
trol of himself and confidence in his ability to 
perform the operation. A failure at extract- 
ing does more to injure the reputation of a 
dentist than almost any other one thing. 
Never undertake to extract, if the patient or 
yourself is excited and nervous. We hare 
seen dentists who are habitually so nervous 
when extracting that their hands tremble so 
they can hardly get the f orcep in the patient's 
mouth. In such cases the dentist had far 
better not undertake it than to make a 
failure. 



A Cheap Bobber Dam Punch. 

—A simple punch for rubber dam is a small 
excavator handle. Place the large end against 
the dam at the point where the hole is 
wanted; push the dam until it is stretched 
over the end of the handle; then, with any 
sharp instrument, press on the rubber a short 
distance from the end, when a small round 
piece will be cut out, leaving a clean hole. 
The size of the hole is regulated by the dis- 
tance from the end that the cut is made. 
The only objection to this method is that a 
beginner cannot always place the hole just as 
he wants it, but experience will remedy that. 
It is a handy method. Try it. 

N« O. Oas.-A few inhalations of gas 
will so deaden sensibility that, for a minute, 
sensitive cavities may be excavated or nerve 
removed. 



Nerve Broaches*— One can makes* 
good nerve broaches from small piano wires 
as can be got anywhere. A fine file, a hard 
wood block, a little labor and some skill 
in tapering and pointing and you have a 
broach that will do good service. Never 
draw the temper, either in tapering or turn- 
log the point, and always file lengthwise. 



Bibulous Paper Holder.— Take 

a piece of a small size knitting needle three 
inches long; sharpen one end and insert the 
other in a piece of lead about one inch square; 
then cover with plaster and when dry trim to 
any shape desired and bronze or paint. 

Now get the best bibulous paper; cut into 
strips about one and one 'fourth inches wide, 
or follow the veins; then square them and 
"stick" on the needle. Only one piece 
should be put on at a time. The gold pliers 
should be used to piek the wipers from the 
stand. This is one of the most convenient 
devices about my operating table. 

J. M. Ovenshire, D. D. 8. 



Inproved Mandrel.— To improve 
the 302 or parting nut mandrel, drill two 
small holes, one on either side of the center 
of the nut and opposite to each other. From 
a piece of brass wire of the required size, 
three-eights of an inch in length, bend so 
as to form the letter U, place the ends of this 
bent wire through the holes drilled in the nut 
and rivet fast. You now have a mandrel 
which will take any thickness of disk and 
can be removed and replaced with thumb and 

finger. 

*— — — "•— "^^— ' 

If a woman has cancer of the breast, it 
should be removed as soon as its appearance 
is discovered. She will then have about one 
chance in three of an absolute cure; whereas, j 
if this is not done, there can be but little hope 
for her. If performed in the early stage of 
the disease the operation is simple, easy and 
safe.— Boston Journal of Health. 



"0 mother, what do you think?" remarked 
the high-school girl ; "our minister has an 
amanuensis." "You don't say so," replied 
the old lady, with much concern. "Is he 
doctorin' for it?" | 
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Worth Knowing. 



Polishing Wheel.— Good polishing 
wheels for mechanical work can be made of 
steam packing, cut with a sharp knife to near 
the desired size, mount on mandrel, and turn 
down to suitable form and size with coarse 
sand paper. 

Joints. — Joints that are good, often pre- 
sent a dirty appearance by allowing wax to 
get in while waxing up. Wax should never 
come in contact with a ground surface. If it 
does, nothing will remove it but regrinding. 

Disk Cutter. 
A good disk cutter can be made from a 
common gun-wad cutter in the following 
manner : use about three sizes, if you want a 
variety, Nos. 9, 12 and 16. Cut a piece of 
bard wood of proper size so that when driven 
into and .against the shoulder, the end will be 
within one-eigth of an inch of the cutting 
edge. Now cut from a piece of dense cork of 
the exact size to fit the remaining space, leav- 
ing it flush with the edge of the cutter. 
Take a piece of steel wire the size ef an ordi- 
nary knitting needle, drive into plug until it 
rests against the shank of the cutter, and cut 
•ff even with the cork. From sand or emery 
ptper, the back of which has been coated 
with shellac varnish, you can cut, center and 
eject the disks with your new made cutter. 
8oak disks in oil or glycerine, will make 

them tough and improve their cutting quali- 
ties. 



"I have come to see you on a painful 
errand, 1 ' said a lady to her dentist, whose 
▼oe-begone appearance indicated that she was 
in sober earnest. "And pray tell me what it 
it?" asked the doctor with an anxiety of man- 
ner that betrayed some excitement. "To 
nave an aching tooth extracted," replied the 
patient while removing her bonnet and wrap. 
The doctor's mind experienced an immediate 
relief upon hearing this explanation and a 
moment thereafter his patient was equally 
relieved. 

fc- »!■■■■■ ■— — ^»^— ^»^ 

A small girl of three years suddenly burst 
out crying at the dinner table. "Why, 
Ethel/' said her mother, "what is the* mat- 
ter?" "Oh!" whined Ethel, "my teeth 
■topped on my tongue*' 1 



Dull instruments and stupid operators 
always lack an attractive polish. 

Honesty and truth are twin sisters that ought 
to be fixtures in every dental office. 

A dude's teeth are pearly white, but a 
dude's brain'.is a colorless substance. 

The dentist who indulges in small talk with 
his patients, generally receives small pay for 
his work. 

Clean instruments and clean hands contrib- 
ute to a delightful harmony around the ope- 
rating chair. 

Profanity to patients, however much pro- 
voked, inflicts a two-fold sting, wounding 
alike' the agrieved parties. 

Dignity and self-respect command the ad- 
miration of patients, while a lack of these 
graces invites their contempt. 

The woman who finds fault with her dentist 
because her newly made teeth "won't chew 
hard vittals," belongs to the softer sex. 

The capable dentist who does conscientious 
work, and charges conscientious prices for it, 
is generally able to meet his current expenses. 

We are hs near perfect as we are capable of 
becoming when we sacrifice interest to duty, 
and our own opinions to the dictum of a 
higher law. 

Pure glycerine should not be used on chap* 
ped hands or lips. It extracts moisture, 
leaving the skin dry and more liable to crack. 
If diluted with water this fault is overcome. 

Charcoal and cigar ashes are injurious as 
dentrifrices, because they enter between the 
gum and the teeth, causing the former to re- 
cede and leave the neck of the latter more ex- 
posed. 

Neuralgia of the heart — angina pectoris — 
may be due to heart disease, and yet it as 
often occurs independent of the latter. When 
it complicates heart disease, death is very 
liable to occur during an attack of neuralgia. 
As diseased teeth are a predisposing cause of 
neuralgia how important it is that we keep 
these organa in a condition of health. 
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If we exercised towards onr patients the 
same kind of sympathy that we bestow upon 
our selves, how tenderly would be our manip- 
ulations. 

To assist in the cure of stammering it is 
said that holding a piece of cork, or any hard 
substance between the back teeth while talk- 
ing, so as to keep the lower jaw immovable, is 
an excellent plan. « 

In nervous prostration rest and sleep are 
the first indispensable conditions, and yet 
how difficult it is to enjoy these blessings 
when the organs of the mouth are in an un- 
healthy condition ? 

An artery is known to have been wounded 
when blood of a bright red color spurts out in 
jets corresponding to the beats of the pulse. 
If a vein is opened dark red blood flows from 
the wound in a steady stream. 

Nursing mothers should never take medi- 
cine unless directed by their family physi- 
cian. The reason for this appears when it is 
known that certain medicinal substances, 
when taken by the mother, enter her milk 
and effect the child. Cases have been re- 
ported where poisoning and death have been 
caused by neglecting this precaution. 

Each organ is, to the other, as an excreting 
organ. In other words, to insure perfect 
health, every tissue, bone and nerve tendon or 
muscle should take from the blood certain 
materials and return to it certain others. To 
do this every organ must, or ought to, have 
its period of activity and rest, so as to keep 
the vital fluid in a proper state to nourish 
every part. 

The Paris Figaro says that if you want your 
children to have pretty teeth, you must begin 
with the second dention to press back with 
the finger every morning the teeth which have 
a tendency te project forward, and to pull 
forward those which tend backward. As a 
wash, boil in a tumblerful of water a pinch 
of quassia wood, with a pinch of pulverized 
cacao. It strengthens the gums and whitens 
the teeth, without injuring the enamel which 
covers the bone. Wash the mouth after each 
meal with lukewarm boiled water. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 



Mercury la Amalgams. 

In November, 1887 (Items), Dr. Welch in 
an editorial comment on mixing alloys, states 
that the various metals in the alloy amalga- 
mate at different times. That is, the gold in 
an alloy will amalgamate first, platina last, 
etc. Does Dr. Welch intend to teach that 
the various metals retain their individual 
peculiarities and properties when melted in 
an alloy and if so is he right ? Will the 
mixing of mercury with a tin-and-silver aUoy 
amalgamate the tin first and the silver last? 
And if only enough mercury were used to 
amalgamate the tin, would the silver remain 
unaffected ? Is amalgamation a mechanical 
or chemical union ? Quiz. 



Oxyphosphates. 

The claim is made by some that oxyphos- 
phates endanger the vitality of the pulp 
when used in lining or filling cavities. Is 
this an accepted fact, and if so, what is the 
cause ? Willabd. 

Plaster Impressioas. 

I have often seen it recommended thtf 
plaster be used to take all impressions, in 
either full or partial cases. I have often had 
trouble in getting satisfactory results in par- 
tial cases, especially where the teeth are 
tilted out of position. Will some one explain 
how he manages plaster in getting impres- 
sions in difficult partial cases ? T. B. Y. 

Implantations. 

Is the operation of implantation practical ? 
Will it ever come into general use ? 

J. W. H. 



Extracting Serviceable Teeth. 

Should a dentist refuse to extract service- 
able teeth or teeth that can be made so? 
There are people who are prejudiced against 
having teeth filled, and will listen to nothing 
but extraction if a tooth is giving any trouble, 
and it is not unusual for them to want de- 
cayed teeth that have not ached, extracted. 
What can a conscientious dentist do in such 
caws ? Tyro. 
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Answer to *• Young: Dentist." — 

I am using " Devitalizing Nerve Fibre," a 
preparation pu t up by ' * Whites." It is cotton 
saturated with a mixture of Arsenic, Creo- 
sote, Tannin and Opium. Apply the rubber 
dam in all eases. After drying the cavity, 
remove all soft decay and as much of the de- 
composed dentine as possible, quite uncover- 
ing the nerve. To this exposure apply a 
small pledget of the " Fibre " slightly moist* 
ened with Creosote. 

To prevent pressure, take a small piece of 
lead about 30 gauge , and with the blunt end 
of an excavator stamp so as to concave; place 
this over the application and stop the 
cavity with cotton saturated with sandarach 
varnish, or Gutta Percha. Or fill the cavity 
with Oxyphosphate without using lead cap. 
Mix the cement quite thin, so as not to pro- 
duce pressure in applying. It also hardens 
softer and is easier to remove. 

Let the Arsenic remain from 24 to 48 hours, 
then remove and wash out the cavity with 
warm water. If any of the ten anterior 
teeth, the nerve will be found quite dead, 
and may be removed without pain by the use 
of bristle broaches made from piano wire with 
& small hook on the end. The molars and 
some times superior bicuspids will occasion- 
ally take longer to devitalize. When they 
are found to be quite sensitive., apply Tannin 
in Glycerine and stop the cavity with Gutta 
Percha taking the precaution to make a small 
hole through the plug to the nerve with 
broach for the escape of gases. Let it remain 
for 8 or 10 days, and proceed as before. In 
removing the dead nerve, the instrument 
should be free from septic matter and cavity 
flooded with 10 per cent, solution of Carbolic 
Acid. After removing all of the dead nerve, 
if there ia no soreness at the apex, the root 
can be filled at once. If a single rooted tooth 
yoo will experience but little difficulty in the 
majority of eases, by the following method : 
Select a Gutta Percha point that will about 
'fill the canal, dip it in a sollution of Chloro- 
form and Gutta Percha, insert it into the root 
and with a blunt-pointed canal plugger push 
it home. If the canals are small or tortuous, 
vrap a few fibers of cotton on a smooth 
broach, and use this to pump the liquid iate 



the root, when yoo have accomplished all 
you can in this way, with a very small oone 
of Gutta Percha or lead force the semi-fluid 
to the extremity, or if too small to admit of 
either, place a piece of the softened rubber 
into the cavity and with a blunt-pointed in- 
strument force the solution further into the 
roots and let it remain in place. J. £. B. 



Temporary Plates. 

Which gives the best results, the insertion 
of temporary plates at or immediately after 
extraction, or waiting ten days to several 
weeks? Will some one with experience 
report results ? Doubtful. 



T- 



Electricity As Aa Anesthetic. 

I would like te hear the experience of those 
having used electricity in extracting, and 
their opinion ef it. Also the opinion of their 
patients who were operated on. S. J. 

Irregularities of Temporary Teeth. 

Has anyene ever seen a case of crowded or 
irregular first teeth ? If so, was there any 
direct cense for it manifest ? B. T. M. 



» 



"Aerated Hypnotic' 

What is it ? Does any one know ? Is it 
another "secret compound" that the pro- 
fession is asked to accept ? Give us light. 

M. C. 



DENTAL EXCHANGE. 



Notice.— If you want a position or an assistant, 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or sell, exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists for 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, each insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting ene 
word. Cash with order. 

In answering advertisements, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 

Sot riven, address all answers by number, care of 
. W. Muhson, Toledo, 0. 

a— Foe Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell for invoioe and 
introduce Ww. A dds e— No. 3. 
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4— For Sale— A practice of $160" to 1250 * 
month in a good Michigan town. Will roll one- 
half int ere«t or whole Cause, poor health. 

Address No. 4. 

7— WANTED— A No. 1 operator to take en- 
tire charge of practice in Ohio; graduate preferred. 

Address, No. 7. 

WANTED— Second band medical and dental 
books, a good miorosoone and a latest improved 
automatic slugger, dive full description and 
price. J. M. Oyershire, Dundee, N. Y. 

^J—^OR SALK— First c!«»m pr»et'ee in city of 
350,000; cause, failing health; $2 000 will put the 
right man on top. Address, No. 8. 

FO? ^ALE-Dental Practice of 25 years; has 
netted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown. Ind . 

9-FOR SALE— Dental practice, $2 200 l»t 
**«▼• ™°»ths, and office furniture, City 6,509 
eastern Ohio: or would exchange for location in 
southern California; none but worthy and well 
qualified need apply. Only dentist giving *&; 
good location. Address, No. 9. 

10— Any one wishing a n*ce home and a good 
practice of : $2,000. address D, 155 Main St., La. 
layette, Ind. Population of city and county 48,000. 

H~ F ?? Sale— A $2,500 practice in a good county 
Heat in Kansas; office on ground floor; no opposi- 
tinjj and aet goo* prices. Pi ice, with furniture, 
$800. Address, No. 11*- 

i?*u7 W ^ yTEn ~ A ,* ood " a11 wound " assistant, 
reliable, honest and gentlemanly and good habits; 

S^ifi^ 611 ^commended, graduate preferred. 

j e iPi 1 aoco *nt "t experience, what you can do 
and all facte of interest, and slate salary exneoted 
and what outfit you have. Address, No. 12. 

For Salr— A good Archer Chair, newly uphol- 
Sff ^iffi* W a I 100 ? o^fer, with spittoon and holder. 
iTioe, $30. Also two Hayes vulcanizer* in good 
order, with wrench, $7 each. An S. S. White in 
haler, nearly new, nWal mouthpieee. cut-off, &o. 
Price, $5. Address C, W. Munson, Toledo, Ohio. 

• ?9& S 4 LE \T A ^ ood Practice in a town of 17000 
inhabitants; office nioely furnished. Price, cott 
of fixtures and furniture. Address No. 6. 

FOR SALE.— One Whitney Vulcanizer, wrench, 
two new Jflask*. and Union two-wick stove, good 
as new. Price $8 complete. Abargiin. Address, 
F. 0. B., care C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

FOR SALE CHEAP. 

One Archer Ch*»ir newly upholstered, and in 
good condition. Price $30.00. 

Two Hay** Vulcan izere, in good order as new 
Price each, $7.00. Addr*«s 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 

Two Wilcox Engine s, Portables, and new. Re- 
tail prece $25, will sell for $15 each, 



PRICES FOR HOME WORK. 

$ 1 flflfl Thk d *corator and furnisher, 
T *\y WW* fiine8t of art Magazines, offers 
theabove amount in prices for best arrangement 
of furniture in best room in country house, fur- 
nishing a flat, designs for mantal lambrequin, bed 
q cult, sofa pillow, floral arangement. printing in 
water or oils, china decorations, embroidery, re- 
pousee, wood carving, etc. Send 35 ct*». in stamps 
for sample copy . 30 East Fourteenth Street, New 
Yorkv 



' Publisher's Department. 

The Practical Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
m each issue. 

Send your subscription, and be- 
gin with this, the first issue. 

It is our purpose to enlarge to 
52 pages, and sooner or later to 
68, and as much of it is set in 
minion, you get 50 per cent, 
more matter than the same num- 
ber of pages ordinarily. Address 
C. W. Munson, publisher, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Advertising rates made known 
on application. 



GOOD WORDS FOR THE PRACTICAL 

DENTIST. 

The following are a few of the many good 

opinions of our new venture: 

The first number of the Practical Dentist, an 
extremely well gotten ur monthly journal for the 
dental praetioner, has just been issued in this 
eity. It is published by Dr. C. W. Munnon and 
edited by Drs. Brake and Blakeney. The con- 
tents of its thirty-two well printed pages are on a 
par with its typographical excellence, and seem to 
make it a necessity that even wide awake mem- 
ber of the profession should be a reader of it. We 
wish the proprietors every success.— Toledo Blade. 

The Practical Densest is here and I like it. 

John D. Wingate, Carbondale, Pa. 

The Practical Dentist came to hand this morn- 
ing. It is all that it* name implies and is a credit 
to American Dental Journalism and we wish it the 
unbounded success it richly merits. 

T. P. Wagons, Knightstown, Ind. 

I like the beginning of the Practical Dkxtist. 
Keep it up. R. D. Penny, Chest c, 111. 

I am delighted with the Practical Dentist and 
want i+ to come regularly. I am sure it will in a 
short time be second to none. Fred M. Gantz. 

Rapid City, Dak. 

The Practical Dentist is ©. K.'and atartf out in 
good shape. D. W. Henderson, 

Mankato, Kan. 

I received the'first copy of the Pr»ctical Den- 
tist and think it is all 0. K. Also the premium. 
W. Tanner, Rapid City, Dak. 

Tours with the Pra ctical Dentist received . I 
am very much pleased with it and think the first 
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number is worth many times the cost of one year's 
tobscriptinn. C. L. Boyd, Colombia. Ala. 

I think yon are on the right track. The Practi 
tal Dentist with its " classified departments" 
wiJJ fill a long felt want. Success to the enter- 
prise, Enclosed find II for volume 1. W. H. 
Colgeovb. Johnstown, N. Y. 

No. 1 of the Practical Dentist H received- It 
h sorely on the right track. Enclosed find my 
subscription. J. M. Overshine, 

Dundee, A. Y. 

Please find $1 for the Prkoticat. Dentist, for 
that ia the kind we want, and the first number 
rives a good impression and ought to be worth a 
dollar, so you need not send a premium. 

L. W. Albee, South Charleston, N. H. 



Notice About Gasometers, &c, 

I have secured entire control of the busi- 
ness of the Excelsior Manufacturing Co., and 
shall hereafter manufacture and furnish the 
Excelsior Apparatus to the profession, at 
reasonable prices. It is my own invention, 
perfected after several years of experiment 
and constant use in daily practice, and I 
confidently offer it as simple and effective as 
any in the market, and in some respects far 
superior to any other, and at prices from 20 
to 40 per cent, below other apparatuses sold 
by combination dealers. In fact there is no 
other gasometer sold that is not handled b£ 
combination houses. They have refused to 
fill orders for my apparatus, or to handle it 
all, so I propose to do it myself. Special 
Inducements offered to any dentist who 
will bny an Excelsior Apparatus. See "ad " 
in ibis issue, and write for particulars. I 
also handle non-combination teeth, rubber, 
cement, etc., and as I buy and sell for cash, 
nave no bad accounts to be made good by 
those who DO pay their bills. Employ no 
traveling men at heavy expense, etc. I will 
famish you with any goods I can handle at 
as close prices as possible, and save you 
money. C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



A Request. 

In sending anything intended for publica- 
tion, please use a separate sheet from, the 
letter accompanying it. Write on one side 
of the sheet. Contributed articles should 
reach me by the 15th of the month preceding 
that of issue. Department articles not later 
than the 20th of each month. Bates of ad- 
vertising made known on. application. 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



Popular Dental Literature. 

I would call the attention of the Dental 
Profession to the People's Dental Jour- 
nal, which I issue monthly, as a means of 
furnishing the very best, latest and most 
practical information for the general public, 
on the care and preservation of the teeth, etc. 
I furnish the regular monthly edition, mailed 
prepaid, in bulk to dentists at very low 
prices, or will mail them direct to list of 
names furnished by you. I also print a four 
page sheet, four columns to the page, as 
issued by yourself. You can use as much or 
little space for your card as you desire, or 
need not advertise at all if you do not wish 
to do so. Send stamps for samples of regular 
edition and locals, and terms. 

C. W. Munson, D. D. S., Toledo, 0. 



THE ARCHIVES OF DENTISTRY. 

We take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the advertisement of 
the Archives of Dentistry, which 
appears in this issue. This ex- 
cellent journal is published by an 
association of dentists, and in 
the interests of the profession. 
The men in charge of the editori- 
al and business departments are 
in full sympathy with the pro- 
fession, and are not dependent 
in any way upon a dental depot 
or association of dealers. This 
journal should be a regular vis r 
itor to the office of every intelli- 
gent dentist. Send your sub-- 
scription for it at once. If more 
convenient, forward to us. We 
will send this journal one year 
and the Archives for $2.50. 



Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
ternis of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 

It is our purpose to admit to 
the pages of this journal, adver- 
tisements of reliable houses only, 
and hence take pleasure in calling 
attention to a number of dealers 
whose ads appear in this issue, 
and recommend them to your 
patronage. It will pay you to 
deal with them. In writing or 
sending orders please mention 
this journal. 

Subscribe for The Practical 
Dentist — one dollar ayear. 

The Practical Dentist and 
The Archives of Dentistry one 
year for $2.50, including a pre- 



Editorial talent second to none in Amend, 
in experience and skill, is engaged in the 
conduct of tile work ; the publisher's past 
experience in cyclopedia making (notably in 
the library of universal knowledge, now 
known— trebled in price—as the international 
cyclopedia) is good basis for 'the pledge be 
makes to his patrons that the Manifold shall 
be inferior to no other cyclopedia in any of 
the important qualities of a popular guide to 
knowledge. -Specimen pages free, or s 
specimen volume may be ordered and returned 
if not wanted] 50 cents per volume for cloth, 
65 cents for half Morocco binding ; postage 
10 cents extra. John B. Alden, Publisher, 
393 Pearl Street, New York. 



PAINLESS AND HARMLESS, 



The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subscription and premium. 

In writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that you saw their ad. in Thb Prac- 
tical Dbntist. 



Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia of KiawhMtpe 
and Language. 

One of the most extraordinary literary 
enterprises of the age is the work which bears 
the above title. 

The specimen pages which the publisher 
lends free to any applicant, show the type 
which is used— a goad clear faced brevier; 
also the form, ''Ideal" for convenience, 
easy for the eye and handy to hold. 

There will be several thousand illustrations 
—no "mere pictures," but everything of 
importance that will serve to explain the 
text. 

The Manifold Cyclopedia is much more 
than a "Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge;" 
it embodies also a dictionary of the English 
language, including every word which has 
plaoe in the language. 



Dr. E. T. Barr's, Local Anaesthetic is gnat- 
aoteed to make teeth extracting painless, 

'OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

A two ounce bottle sent prepaid for 81. 00 A 

circular (full of testimonials from the 

beat dentists in the United States), 

sent on application to 

Dr. E. T. DARR, Mnfr. and Propr, 

Bowling Gains, Ky. 

The Hartley Reclining Ghair Go. 
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MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

BT DR. K. B. 8HATTUCK, KANSAS CITY, HO* 

No branch of dental practice 
requires more skill and judge- 
ment than that of the construc- 
tion of artificial dentures. It is 
the duty of every dentist to be- 
come so dexterous in this branch 
as to be able to supply his patients 
with artificial teeth which may 
be worn without the slightest 
discomfort, and so closely re- 
semble the natural ones as to be 
readily mistaken for them. 

The utility of artificial teeth 
depends upon their proper con- 
struction and direct .application. 
Perfect mechanism is not the sole 
element of success; generally it is 
not the most essential one ; we 
must have a knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of the 
mouth — its pathological condi- 
tion — if we expect to become 
skilled in dental prosthesis. 

We must know when to use 
gold or some other materials, 
when to secure a piece by clasp- 
bands, or simple adaptation; 
also the proper time for its in- 
sertion. Accurate impressions 



are indispensable with atmos- 
pheric pressure. In the con- 
struction of every kind of artifi- 
cial plates, we must remove all 
roots, or teeth, that are diseased 
which will not yield to treatment. 
All tissue in contact with the 
base plate should be in a healthy 
condition. As all alveolar ridges 
and palatine arches are of une- 
qual density, we must therefore 
make a thorough examination 
of every part we wish to model- 
ize to ascertain the relative soft- 
ness and hardness. 

The mouth should be rinsed 
with water previous to taking 
the impression. The most ac- 
curate impressions can be taken 
with plaster of paris, but in deep 
arches wax should always be 
used first in the impression cup 
to copy the roof of the mouth. 
Remove, and trim the wax as 
much as desired ; then fill with 
plaster and insert ; press the rear 
of the cup up first, forcing the 
contents to the front of the 
mouth. In this way there will 
be no trouble from the plaster 
causing choking or nausea. 
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Never remove an impression 
until the plaster will break with- 
out crushing. 

After the model has been taken 
from the .impression it should be 
scraped more or less, to corres- 
pond with the softness, «ff the 
alveolar ridge and the palatine 
arch. 

If there is only a small part of 
the roof hard, scrape the impres- 
sion, instead of the model, at that 
point. 

In all cases the plate should be 
in contact with the parts, but 
with slight relief of pressure over 
the hard portions. If this is not 
done you will have an imperfect- 
fitting plate. 

A great many dentists have 
formed the erroneous idea that it 
is necessary to construct the 
plate with an air chamber, to se- 
cure its adhesion to the mouth, 
and that the tenacity is accord- 
ing to the depth of the cavity. 
This is a great mistake. There 
is no form of space cavity, or air 
chamber, that gives such firm- 
ness as absolute contact over the 
entire surface. 

It is true, the base with an air 
chamber, when first introduced, 
will adhere more rapidly than 
without, as long 1 as the cavity 
acts in the retention of the plate, 
but it eventually draws the 
membrane into the space. The 
plate is then held only by con- 
tact. 

If the air chamber is over a cer- 
tain depth, it will cause the mu- 
cous membrane to become di- 
seased. Every day's experience 
furnishes abundant proof of this 
fact. 

If the space is not filled with 
membrane, after the plate has 



been worn a few days, it shows 
imperfect adaptation. 

Next in importance to accura- 
cy of the impression, is correct- 
ness of articulation. This must 
be perfect. The teeth, if possible, 
should be set well under the al- 
veolar ridge. If they are set out- 
side it is difficult to retain the 
best-fitting plate during masti- 
cation. 

• The lower teeth should strike 
those on the upper jaw, both 
sides at the same instant, with 
the exception of the last molars, 
which should ju6t clear. This 
matter should never be over- 
looked. 

Unless judgement, science and 
art are exercised in constructing 
the work, from the taking of the 
impression till its completion, a 
total failure may be expected ; or 
at least, the plate will never be 
worn with satisfaction. 

The firmness with which plates 
can be made to adhere to the 
mouth is wonderful, if made cor- 
rectly. The work of nature can 
never be equalled by artificial 
teeth, but it is surprising how 
near they can be made to re- 
semble them in looks and useful- 
ness. The human teeth are so 
liable to decay that few persons 
reach adult age without losing 
some of these valuable members. 
As there will always be mechan- 
ical work for the profession, we 
must so perfect ourselves in this 
branch that we may be able to 
surmount every difficulty that 
may be presented to us. We 
must know what kind of materi- 
al to use for a base, when gold 
and porcelain crowns or bridge 
work are suitable. Crowning 
and bridge work are the most 
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usefiil, if constructed rightly, to 
take the place of natural teeth. 

Many otherwise useless roots 
can be crowned with gold or 
porcelain, and are far better 
than teeth with large fillings. By 
bridging from one tooth or root 
to another, we can insert teeth, 
where they have been extracted, 
that will perform the service of 
the natural ones, preferable to 
partial plates. 

Crown and bridge work, as 
constructed by some of the pro- 
fession, are filthy and injurious 
to the health. We must have a 
knowledge of how they are to be 
constructed, if we perform the 
operation, and wish to become 
skilled in mechanical dentistry. 

Notwithstanding the high 
state of excellence to which 
prosthetic dentistry has arrived, 
at no previous time was there so 
much injury inflicted by artificial 
teeth as at present, resulting 
solely from an incorrect appli- 
cation. 

The construction of artificial 
plates is performed by every one 
who makes any pretense to dent- 
istry. Unfortunately, it is but 
little understood by a great 
many. The readiness with which 
they can be made, and cheap- 
ness of material, has helped for- 
ward a style of practice in the 
highest degree detrimental to 
the profession. 

A dentist who properly re- 
spects himself or his patrons 
should not be guilty of perform- 
ing such work as we see nearly 
every day. This poor grade of 
work is owing largely to the bet- 
ter operators discarding the 
practice of mechanical dentistry. 
—Archives. 



SOMETHING ABOUT DENTAL PRACTICE. 



BY DE. WM. A. PEASE, DAYTON, O. 

On page twenty of the May 
number of the Practical Dentist 
is a quotation of concentrated 
medical terms that shows effort 
rather than spontaneous habit, 
and is idiosyncratic. I propose 
to make it the subject of a short 
article. The medical profession 
is the outgrowth of thousands 
of years of the observations and 
the best studies of many of the 
ablest of men, who have given 
to it certain signs and technical 
terms, which they consider useful 
to it, and to the community. 
They have their use and can no 
more be dispensed with than the 
equally old terms of the mathe- 
matician, chemist or botanist, 
and to the learned in these 
specialties they become the com- 
mon, unsconscious language in 
which they address one another. 
There is nothing ludicrous in 
that. The medical profession in 
this country has inherited from 
Europe the signs and symbols in 
use there. There the medical 
man is generally a graduate of a 
university, plus the graduate in 
his specialty, and he is as familiar 
with Latin and Greek, and often 
with other continental lan- 
guages, as with his own, and 
the use of medical terms among 
his confreres is as natural. 
There is nothing egotistical 
about it, or in his professional 
writings ; but he uses them spar- 
ingly, as the Anglo Saxon is the 
most expressive of languages. 
The English physician mixes 
with educated men, who have 
acquired much, but conscious of 
how much more thefe is to be 
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learned, are modest, undemon- 
strative, generally speaking in 
low tones, whereas the half edu- 
cated is generally obtrusive, 
boisterous, determined to be 
heard. 

In Europe the graduate in 
medicine is simply Mr., and he 
remains so during life unless 
after much study and original 
investigation, he is deemed 
worthy to have the term doctor 
or learned applied tp him, as S. 
S. D. and D. D. are applied in this 
country to past graduates. The 
tendency here is to follow Europe 
and require a higher preliminary 
education before entering college, 
and a more thorough education 
to graduate; and this is going 
to increase. The representative 
physicians will go . to Europe 
more and more to become 
familiar with private and hos- 
pital practice, and they will 
generally read European 
monthlies. A higher education 
— a familiarity with the ancient 
and modern languages makes 
them common, and they only 
use them when appropriate. It 
is the man who has little know- 
ledge of them, who is proud of it, 
and thrusts that to the front. 
As physicians become more and 
more educated technical terms 
are going to be more used as 
they are derived principally from 
the Greek, and it costs no effort 
to use them, and this is going to 
make it more difficult for the 
uneducated to keep abreast in 
college, as he must learn terms 
while the others are learning 
principles. When a physician 
goes to the bedside, he carries an 
impassive face that tells no tales 
to inquisitive eyes, and in speak- 



ing to an associate to call atten- 
tion to some obscure symptom, 
he employs technical terms, 
though as little as possible, and 
in the consultation room he uses 
them to guard against prying 
ears, and he uses a perscription 
for the same reason. 

There can be no doubt that the 
trained student who has acquired 
the habit and love of study, who 
has been taught to observe and 
to know what he sees, natural 
capacity being equal, carries to 
the bedside a greater insight 
into disease and a knowledge of 
the means of remedying it than 
the superficial ; he does not get 
into a rut, and he is something 
more than a respectable granny. 
Now that what the sticklers are 
so prone to call the dental pro- 
fession has been admitted into 
the medical as a co-ordinate 
branch, or specialty, it will 
require a higher qualification to 
keep abreast with it and to 
maintain position, and the col- 
leges that do not require greater 
proficiency are going to lose the 
respect of representative dentists; 
and they will not be allowed, 
without a protest to dump half 
hatched students, swathed with 
a dipioma, onto the community. 
And with greater knowledge, 
technical terms are going to 
increase, because they are essen- 
tial, cannot often be translated 
into English without a circumlo- 
cution; but they will then be 
used less in the office than now. 
If dentistry is to be a profession, 
and not a trade, this will be 
necessary; but all trades have 
their technical terms, generally 
more conspicuous and unintelli- 
gible than the professional. As 
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a trade, it is legitimate to adver- 
tise; as a profession, based on 
education and that bearing edu- 
cation carries, it is unseemly to 
boast, or claim superior excel- 
lence. Modesty is an attribute 
of power— capacity, and the 
ethics of the medical profession 
are based on the accumulated 
experience and wisdom of medi- 
cal men, as the ten command- 
ments were on that of Egypt. 
As the business of a dentist is 
almost wholly manual— mechan- 
ical, and what is called an opera- 
tion in plugging a tooth is as 
much mechanical as the making 
of a set of teeth ; and the stress 
on ingenuity and adapting 
means to ends is often greater in 
making a serviceable set of teeth 
for a difficult moutlf than in 
putting in a difficult filling, it is 
going to be difficult to keep the 
trade under and the profession 
on top, inasmuch as the sur- 
gical and medical treatment is 
less than the mechanical, and is 
less often required ; but where it 
is, it is fraught with such conse- 
quences, and is so paramount it 
ought to lead, as it will, when , 
all of the colleges, instead of 
seeking 9, long list of students, 
seek for quality and graduate 
only the competent. They must 
see to it that none pass from 
them who have not only mas- 
tered the theory, but, also, have 
acquired the mechanical ability 
to execute. Then the State 
should pass such laws regulating 
practice, that it shall no longer 
be a potter's field into which the 
incapable and vicious, expelled 
from other states, shall be 
dumped. 



PAIN IN DENTISTRY. 

G. W. WHIIEFIELD, M . D., D.D.S,, KVANSTON, ILL. 

Are we not as a profession to 
be censured for a large propor- 
tion of the pain inflicted on 
those who place themselves 
at our mercy?— those who en- 
dure the excruciating torture of 
having a sensitive cavity pre- 
pared with improperly formed 
and often dull burs, that are 
pressed so hard against the sen- 
sitive tissue that they grind or 
scrape where they should make 
clean positive cuts ? In this age 
of improvements and progress, 
should we not turn our attention 
more to the mechanical con- 
struction of our instruments, 
and see that they are formed so 
as to produce the least pain in 
performing our work ? 

How many stop to think, 
when they put a bur in a hand 
piece, whether it is made so as to 
cut, not to grind out a cavity ? — 
whether it will do the work with 
a minimum of pain, or, by grind- 
ing antifriction, inflict pain that 
is almost unbearable? Burs 
should be cut for the kind of 
work they are to do; for in- 
stance, in cutting enamel the ax- 
es of the blades should be paral- 
lel to the axes of the enamel rods; 
while in the dentine the blades 
cut best as a knife would in cut- 
ting grass, with the end of the 
blade inclined to an angle; the 
blades should be ground so as to 
free themselves from the chip. 

Also take into account the 
speed of your engine; the greater 
the speed used, the fewer blades 
should the bur have. The higher 
the rate of speed at which you 
can run the engine and have the 
burs cut and iree themselves, the 
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less pain to the patient, as the 
pain is intense in proportion to 
the friction, and the length of 
time taken to perform the work. 
The pain from the bur is largely 
caused by the heat produced, 
which is reduced by a rapidly re- 
volving bur, if the blades of the 
bur are properly shaped. 

A homely illustration of this 
fact can be given by holding a 
thin plate of steel on a grind- 
stone, which is slowly revolved. 
If the stone is dry the metal will 
be heated according to the fric- 
tion given it. Now take a plate 
and hold it against a rapidly re- 
volving emery wheel. The heat 
produced by the motion in sepa- 
rating the minute chip, is car- 
ried off in the chip before it has 
time to be imparted to the mass. 
This is the case in using a rapid- 
ly revolving bur in dentine ; the 
chip is separated by a quick, 
light touch, before it has time to 
communicate the heat produced 
to the bulk of the tooth. 

This I will state as a fact, not 
as theory, as it is the result of 
my observations covering a peri- 
od of years since I adopted the 
electric motor fof my dental en- 
gine. At first it was a mystery 
to me why my patients com- 
plained so little about the pain 
produced by the electric engine. 
— Dental Revie w. 

Smooth Plates to Prevent Rubber Sore 

Mouths. 

DR. A. H. HILZ1M. 

(Read before the Southern Dental Association.) 

There may be nothing new in 
the method I herein state, but I 
may force upon you the import- 
ance of the method. The way to 
prevent sore mouth is to have 
the plate come from the vulcan- 



izer polished. The method ob- 
viates the use of gold lining. 
There is nothing in nature so 
smooth as the mucous membrane 
of the oral cavity moistened 
with saliva. 

Rubber plates vulcanized in 
contact with plaster cannot be 
smooth, and can only be made 
so at the expense of the fit of the 
plate, by brush wheels, sand pa- 
per, etc. When the fit is im- 
paired there is a variable move- 
ment of the plate, and this in it- 
self would irritate and inflame 
the parts. If left in its rough 
state the same result will follow, 
and in addition the rough sur- 
face will catch and hold filth, 
which is another cause of sore 
mouth. The whole trouble then 
comes from irritation of the mu- 
cous membrane. 

To insure a smooth plate, se- 
cure a smooth and accurate im- 
pression by using the best plas- 
ter. Also use the very best plas- 
ter for models. Add the plaster 
to the water gradually, allowing 
the plaster time to absorb the 
water, thu9 avoiding bubbles. 
When sufficient to absorb all the 
water, stir the mass gently and 
pour, being careful to fettle the 
first well in the impression by 
jolting the cup. If wax or mod- 
eling compound has been used 
for the. impression, do not sepa- 
rate by moist heat as that has a 
tendency to soften the model. 
Trim the model of any' irregu- 
larities, fill depressions and cover 
with No. 6 tin foil, this protects 
the model from abrasions while 
handling. Grind the teeth with 
good square joints, cover the 
joints outside with thin oxy- 
phosphate, and imbed. 
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When the flasks are separated, 
the No. 6 foil will adhere to the 
wax plate. Now cover the mod- 
el with No. 20 tin foil— the N*. 
60 made for the purpose is too 
heavy and will mar the fit of the 
plate. Remove the wax from 
upper half of flask, not by hot 
water, but by pulling it away 
with instruments. Cover the 
joints inside with oxyphosphate. 
Heat both halves of flask before 
packing; heat the rubber before 
packing over hot water and al- 
ways measure the rubber in the 
gage, cover the lingual or female 
portion of model with a good 
coat of liquid silex. Depend on 
finishing the wax model as you 
wish the plate to appear, with 
blow pipe, and not have to 
scrape the plate. — Southern Den- 
taljournal. 

Irregularities. 

I am emphatically against the 
idea tkat most cases of irregu- 
lar^ could be prevented by ex- 
traction. It looks although a lit- 
tle extraction would be a great 
benefit sometimes, for example, 
when the permanent tooth is 
coming down and a little irregu- 
larly, it seems as though the re- 
moval of a temporary tooth, one 
side, would rmedy the whole dif- 
ficulty. It is usually a mislead- 
ing idea, because you do not 
look adead. You are looking 
only at the immediate condition. 
You are robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, and Peter will come in for 
his pay with interest in time. 

No person is competent to take 
hold of a case of irregularity 
who has not studied the entire 
relation of the temporary with 
the permanent sets of teeth; who 



does not have in his mind's eye 
clearly just what the relation is 
now and what it will be in the 
future, and what consequences 
are going to follow on his act, 
what changes are going to take 
place besides the one immediate- 
ly contemplated. Most of these 
extractions are a mere tempor- 
ary makeshift which works seri- 
ous injury in after life. We ought 
always to bear in mind in look- 
ing at a temporary tooth what 
relations its successor bears to it 
what relation it bears to its fel- 
lows, what relations its succes- 
sors will bear to those which are 
to follow after; looking ahead, 
taking into consideration the 
age of the child, the relative posi- 
tions of the tooth, the articula- 
tion, not only that which is, but 
which is to be. All these things 
must be considered before we 
take the responsibility of mak- 
ing an extraction either of a 
permanent ar temporary tooth 
in these cases. 

The alveolar prdcess is created 
and exists for the express pur- 
pose of covering in the teeth, 
taking care of their developement 
and retention. When a tooth is 
drawn the alveolar process finds 
its vocation gone and it goes 
too. It is a mistake to suppose 
that you can extract a tempor- 
ary tooth now, say a molar, at 
the age of five, which should re- 
main four or five years longer, 
and expect the alveolar process 
there to remain for the accom- 
modation of the permanent bi- 
cuspid. It won't do it. It 
shrinks. You will notice in 
every such case, if you look at it 
years afterward, that that there 
has been a loss of substance, a 
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non-developement of the alveolar 
process, and there is not the 
space there to accommodate the 
permanent successor that there 
would be if the temporary tooth 
had been preserved.— Ill Trans- 
actions. 



THE TREATMENT FOR AN ABSCESS. 

PROF. L. C. INGERSOLL, IN HIS DENTAL SCIENCE. 

Form a free opening into the 
pulp chamber, pass a drop of 
warm water into the root canal 
on a few fibers of cotton, place 
in the mouth of the cavity a 
stopping of soft vul. rubber, 
shape a stick of hard wood to 
use as a piston, then force the 
rubber well into the pulp chamb- 
er. This will free the abcess sac 
of pus and expose it more freely 
to the action of medicines. If the 
apical foramen proves not to be 
open, free it with a fine hair 
broach; next use carbolic acid full 
Strength, in the same manner as 
the water, forcing it through the 
root and out through the sinus 
on the gum; 'follow the same 
treatment every three days so 
long as any pus is seen. If none 
appears after the first or second 
treatment, cease the caustic 
treatment and use wood creosote 
or oil of cloves, for future treat- 
ment. A cure is indicated by a 
restoration of the bright pink 
color to the gum, the firmness of 
the gum tissue, a tendency to 
rapid healing of the sinus, and a 
freedom from pain on percussion. 

The design of the caustic treat- 
ment is this: The abcess sac is 
a new formation of the nature of 
a tumefaction, and needs to be 
destroyed; such growths, when 
accessible, should be excised at 
once, as the most rapid and suc- 



cessful cure. The inaccessible lo- 
cation of an alveolar abscess 
renders it more practicable to 
destroy it by caustics. 

It is not wise to fill sooner 
than ten days or two weeks after 
the supposed cure, thus avoiding 
mistakes. In the meantime using 
mild antiseptic treatment in the 
canal and keeping it temporarily 
stopped. 

A root under some circumstan- 
ces of abcess may be filled im- 
mediately after the first treat- 
ment, with some certainty of 
success, provided it be of recent 
formation, having its first dis- 
charge of pus; but there is more 
certainty in less haste. 

Carbolic acid is a good remedy. 
It shows best on the surface just 
what you have done, and makes 
sure work as a caustic. Creo- 
sote and tinct. of iodine, equal 
parts, will serve a good purpose 
and sometimes accomplish re- 
sults where carbolic acid fails. 
No one medicine is sure in every 
case. 

The treatment of a forming ab- 
cess must be first prophylatic. 
If this fails, and resolution does 
not take place, use means to se- 
cure a rapid formation of pus. 
For prophylaxis, use a solution 
of iodoform, being cautious not 
to cause irritation about the 
apex, with the broach, and ap- 
ply a strong capsicum plaster on 
the gum; alternate the dressing 
in the root with creosote or 
other anti-septic stimulant. To 
force the formation of abscess, 
apply to that part of face moist 
heat with cloths wrung out of 
hot water; a mild dilution of 
capsicum applied both to the 
gum and face will serve a good 
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purpose, but artificial heat is one 
of the most effectual means. • To 
relieve the pain of a forming ab- 
scess use equal parts of wine of 
opium and tinct. of aconite, or 
any other anodyne liniment. 

PLACING GOLD CROWNS. 

DR. H. W. HOWE, LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 



I have never been thoroughly 
satisfied with the manner in 
which gold crowns have been 
cemented to the roots. Of course 
we make the ferule or band fit as 
closely as possible, even to drive- 
ingit on. But when we put 
them home to stay, are we sure 
the enlarged nerve canal is well 
filled around the pin or post? 
Are we sure there are no air bub- 
bles between the root and the 
cap? Are we sure our cement 
will not deteriorate at the edges 
of the inverted cup under the 
gum? Not quite sure. Well, I 
try to be sure that my caps and 
crowns are. I leave a vent hole 
in the crown, but fill my cap, as 
well as the stump, full of cement 
before I press or drive the work 
home. I have my rubber dam 
adjusted and put a cement of dis- 
solved gutta-percha round the 
stump before I put the cap home 
for good; thereby being assured 
that my joint is gutta-percha in- 
stead of phosphate of zinc, which 
we all know is preferable. With 
the vent hole for the surplus I 
can use stiffer cement than I dare 
to without it. Afterward I can 
fill that hole, and am satisfied I 
can make better work than lean 
with thin cement expecting the 
pressure of putting home my 
work to drive out the fluids 
through a joint which I deem 
absolutely necessary to have so 



perfefct. I know it is generally 
thought best not to have the 
vent, but I use it and am satis- 
fied with it. I have never been 
satisfied with porcelain faced 
crowns (anterior teeth) till I 
tried making my posts into 
tubes, thereby allowing the sur- 
plus cement to go over and out 
through this hollow post when 
finally put on. 

Reliable operators have told 
me that a pin or post attached 
to the crown was not to be 
trusted, that they would "come 
home to roost,' ' but I have the 
first one thus handled to give 
trouble. But when I used the 
thin cement, no vent, no gutta- 
percha and solid posts, I was 
sometimes bothered with unsat- 
isfactory results. With the rub- 
ber dam adjusted and the gutta- 
percha cement in place, root 
and cap filled with oxy*phos- 
phate, I carry it to place as far 
as the clamp or rubber dam, 
quickly remove the clamp or dam 
with the disengaged hand and 
send it home. Try it. — Western 
Dental Journal. 



Shall We Make Temporary Plates. 

" How soon after having my 
bad teeth out can I have a plate? ' * 
This is a question patients fre- 
quently ask in every dental office. 
If the patient is too poor to pay 
for more than one plate, what 
shall we advise? Shall* he wait 
eight to twelve months without 
any teeth ? It seems to me life is 
too short to make such a prac- 
tice advisable. Are seventy 
years so many that any man 
can afford to throw away one of 
them ? And what is life without 
teeth? Then, again, my experi- 
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ence in making plates for those 
who have been edentulous a 
longtime, has convinced me that 
it is exceedingly difficult for such 
patients to become accustomed 
to a plate even though it be a 
model of perfection in workman- 
ship. The patient has grown 
accustomed to having the tongue 
and lower jaw too near the up- 
per maxilla and too far forward. 
By long use in attempting to 
chew on the gums, they have be- 
come hardened so that mastica- 
tion is possible with some degree 
of comfort; and finally there is 
blindness to that homeliness the 
loss of teeth has caused. Also the 
plate is much in the way , and ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable, and the 
habit of going without teeth re- 
quires much effort to overcome. 
Finally, therefore, if new teeth 
are obtained all manner of fault 
is found with them, and he pub- 
lishes to the world his troubles, 
implicating his dentist, however 
well he has hone his work. 

It is not uncommon for such 
people to go from one dentist to 
another getting plate after plate, 
till finally they conclude that 
dentists are humbugs. And then 
they give up all hope of ever hav- 
ing any teeth again, and settle 
down to "gumming it* ' for the 
rest of their life. Is it not better 
every way to avoid all this 
misery for our patients and loss 
of " fair renown " for our profes- 
sion by making the plate within 
a reasonable time after extract- 
ing? 

Of course all mouths do not 
heal with equal readiness, hence 
the time before taking the im- 
pression should vary somewhat 
It has been my practice to advise 



my patients to have a plate 
made in from one to two months 
after extracting. I find they 
can generally be convinced that 
this is best. I tell them such a 
plate will fit for a year and per- 
haps longer, and I agree to make 
the plate over for half the origin- 
al price at any time, if it should 
become necessary because of ab- 
sorption of the gums and alveo- 
lar process. In the last three 
years and a-half I have not had 
a single occasion to remodel one 
of my plates at half price. I 
know that many of my plates 
made two to four years ago, 
only a month or so after extract- 
ing, are still doing good service 
and giving much satisfaction to 
my patrons. If they have lasted 
this long, may they not last till 
the wearer is laid away? I have 
recently begun (as an experi- 
ment) taking an impression for 
partial plates as soon as the 
hemorrhage incident to extract- 
ing ceases, and inserting the 
plate within twenty-four hours. 
Query: How long on the aver- 
age can this latter class of plates 
be worn with comfort? — Dr. C. 
V. Doolittle, in Items. 



Keep the Instruments Clean. 

Immediately after each opera- 
tion our assistant removes all 
soiled instruments from the table 
and after cleansing them with 
water plunges them into a disin- 
fecting bath of hydronaphthol 
(1 to 1,100 water) which is kept 
convenient for this purpose. 
They are then removed, thor- 
oughly wiped and returned to 
their proper places in the oper- 
ating case. — Ed. Archives. 
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Rubber Plates. 

It must be admitted that some 
of those who have investigated 
the results of wearing rubber 
plates believe that in a majority 
of instances they cause diseased 
action of the mucous membrane. 
But are they not laboring under 
a mistake? Is not the trouble 
produced by faulty adaptation? 
If a plate of gold, or any other 
material, is so placed as to touth 
the gums about the neck of teeth 
it generally induces diseased 
action. Gold and other metal 
plates, as well as rubber, some- 
times cause the mucous mem- 
brane covered by them to assume 
an appearance similar to that of 
beef slightly boiled: But with 
properly fitted plates this is a 
very rare occurrence; and no 
more liable to be induced by rub- 
ber than by any other material. 

A rubber plate, retained by at- 
traction of cohesion, sustaining 
an incision, was inserted in a 
mouth in healthy condition. 
When worn a few weeks three- 
fourths of the part covered by it 
was red and appeared much dis-, 
eased, but had produced no dis- 
comfort to the patient. The 
dentist said, "it is charged 
against rubber that it sometimes 
causes disease of the mouth, but 
I do not believe it is true. This 
is a good case to test it and I 
would like to make a metal plate 
to see if any improvement comes 
from wearing it." An alumin- 
um plate was substituted, and 
when worn about five weeks the 
patient called and the dentist 
said: "Please, madam, take the 
chair and let us see the improve- 
ment from the metal plate." But 
no perceptible change in the ap- 



pearance of the mucous mem- 
brane had occurred. 

The principal objections to 
rubber as a base for teeth are 
deficient strength, and contrac- 
tion in vulcanizing, unless 
worked according to Stuck's 
patent. Those who know how 
to construct gold plates proper- 
ly believe a better adaptation 
can be obtained by them than by 
rubber, as usually manipulated. 
— Dr. A. Berry y in Items of Inter- 
est. 



Mistakes in Practice. 

Here is a suggestion from The 
Medical World applicable to 
dentists, which we can adopt. 
Who will speak first? 

'We all make mistakes occa- 
sionally, and every error should 
Be made the source of useful 
knowledge. We never forget 
what we learn in this way! But 
the benefit is generally confined 
to one's self, as such things are 
rarely told, much less published. 
We have been trying to encour- 
age our readers to give their un- 
fortunate experiences, as well as 
their successes, that all may 
have the benefit of them. We 
have just received a letter from a 
very excellent physician who 
agrees to "start the ball rolliug," 
but requesting that his name 
and address be kept private, as 
mischief-makers might take a 
mean advantage. This is a very 
reasonable and proper request, 
and will be granted to any who 
is willing to give to the profes- 
sion the lesson taught by mis- 
takes. Now let us see if wecan't 
have many confessions, bearing 
with them useful and impressive 
lessons." 
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A CHEAP ARTIFICIAL CROWN. 



A. W. M'CANDLKSS, D.D.S., DAVENPORT, IOWA, 

An ordinary plain tooth suit- 
able for the case in hand is select- 
ed and fitted to the root, which 
has been previously prepared by 
cutting it quite a little above the 
margin of the gum. The tooth 
is then backed with platiha, 
which should be allowed to ex- 
tend down below the incising 
edge of the tooth. 

A platina wire, 18 gauge, and 
about 2V2 inches in length, is 
laid with the center over the pins 
of the tooth, bent down around 
the outside of the pins and up 
between them, thus forming a 
loop securely holding the pins. 
The ends of the wire are now 
twisted together, forming a pivot 
when the artificial crown is in 
place. 

When the cement is sufficiently 
hard to hold the pivot firmly, fill 
the remainder of the root with 
amalgam, which must also ex- 
tend over the entire surface of 
the backing. Thus the metals 
all become thoroughly amalga- 
mated into one solid mass, mak- 
ing a secure, permanent, opera- 
tion, leaving no cement exposed 
to the fluids of the mouth to be- 
come disintegrated. 

I have put on many of these 
crowns where any other crown 
seemed impracticable and impos- 
sible on account of the poor con- 
dition of the roots. 

I recently attached a cuspid 
crown of this kind to a bicuspid 
root that seemed almost worth- 
less, as there was little left of it, 
the crown having been absent 
for so long that the lower bicus- 
pid came almost to the gum sur- 
rounding the upper root. The 



shape of the root can well be im- 
agined, being quite depressed in 
the center, so that it would be 
impossible to perfectly ferrel it, 
whereas the amalgam could be 
thoroughly adapted to it. 

This being a first bicuspid and 
my patient a young lady with 
otherwise pretty teeth, of course 
the adaption of a natural look- 
ing crown in such a position was 
a gratification to my patient 
and myself. — Archives. 

Save Exposed Pulps. 
He endeavors to save the nerve' 
so long as life was left in the 
least portion of it. If freshly ex- 
posed and healthy, would cap 
and fill at once; if diseased, 
would puncture slightly and 
treat with eucalyptus and iodo- 
form; if pus had already formed, 
would cut out the diseased por- 
tion with a sharp spoon-shaped 
excavator. He sometimes puts 
next the nerve a paste compound 
of calomel, oxide of zinc and gly- 
cerin. Has seen most outrageous 
results from wood driven into 
the pulps, in some cases the 
wood being driven through the 
apex. The pulp does not entire- 
ly fill the chamber; at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen there is a 
distance of from two to two-and 
a-half millimetres between the 
wall of the chamber and the 
pulp, and at the age of thirty or 
forty, from four to four-and-a- 
half millimetres. — Dr. Solomon. 



Give children proper instruc- 
tion and set them a good ex- 
ample, and you are laying the 
foundation forlives ofusefulness. 
These must be grounded in good 
health physically. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Db. C. W-. Munson, 

Dear Sir: — Your May issue of 
the Practical Dentist at hand. 
"Our Creed and Declaration of 
Principles " meets my hearty ap- 
probation. Our profession has 
always been too much hampered 
by ' * red-tapeism m — like some 
orthodox denominations — too 
much importance is attached to 
the types and shadows, and 
too little to the real substance. 
While quackery is to be deplored, 
and the perpetrator thereof 
should be held amenable to the 
law for all cases of malpractice, 
as should the more pretentious 
operator, ret the dentist whose 
works are successes, though per- 
formed by the crudest instru- 
ments, in hands untrained by 
some professor with the greater 
portion of the alphabet attached 
to his name, he is entitled to the 
same respect and privileges as 
the fresh blown young college 
graduate with shining plug hat 
and white choker, who is able to 
explain the cause of toothache 
to an ignorant patient in four 
different languages. It is an ad- 
age that " nothing succeeds like 
success," and the elements con- 
tributing thereto are often gath- 
ered in a humble way from the 
rough and thorny pathway of 
experience, and all honors are 
due those who " came up through 
great tribulations," and won for 
themselves an honored place 
among their fellows. 

Yet there seems to be a combi- 
nation of dentists as well as 
dealers in dental supplies who 
would monopolize all the rights 
and privileges of our profession 
—who see no merit in any meth- 



ods that look not to their per- 
sonal agrandizement or pecuni- 
ary gain. Wealthy bigots have 
thus been made of some, while the 
honest and faithful toiling den- 
tist in the honorable walks of life 
are constantly paying tribute to 
their oppressors. The merits of 
nearly all branches ofbusiness are 
widely advertised to the mutual 
advantage of dealer and consum- 
er, while the "code" forbids 
dentists from 'making known 
any improved methods they 
may have for the alleviation of 
pain or lor the adaptation of 
mechanical appliances. We are 
glad to note a general disposi- 
tion among dentists to dissent 
from such arbitrary measures. It 
is contrary to our national de- 
claration of independence — con- 
trary to every true feeling of 
manhood, and degrading in its 
tendency. Let every dentist 
make known his legitimate 
claims to public attention, and 
reap all the benefits he may 
from honest competition in den- 
tal supplies — even striving for 
the good of true manhood, with 
honest concientious endeavors in 
all his professional deportment 
and dealings to "do unto others 
as he would have them to do un- 
to him." T. P. Wagoner. 



Treating Exposed Pulps. 
The tooth should be isolated 
by the rubber dam, and the cavi- 
ty opened so as to give a good 
view of its interior. The debris 
and softened dentine should be 
carefully removed without im- 
pinging on the pulp, and without 
producing pain , if possible — and 
this is possible more frequently 
than many are aware. 
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The cavity should then be 
saturated with pure wood creo- 
sote, which should be allowed to 
remain a few moments to be- 
come absorbed, when the cavity 
should be carefully dried, and a 
drop of Fletcher's carbolized res- 
in placed over the point of expos- 
ure and left for two or three 
minutes, when the excess should 
be dried off with bibulous paper; 
and then, the whole surface of the 
cavity, which is to be covered 
with the capping material, 
should be varnished with copal 
dissolved in ether. When this 
has hardened, which will be in a 
few minutes, the capping, either 
of oxychloride or oxyphosphate 
of zinc, should be Bowed over 
the point of exposure to the 
depth or thickness desired. The 
capping material should never 
be forced into place, for injury 
may and is almost certain to fol-' 
low any compression^ the pulp. 
When the capping is sufficiently 
hardened, the filling, either tem- 
porary or permanent, may be 
proceeded with. These instruc- 
tions pre-suppose, of course, that 
the pulp is in a healthy condition. 
— Dr. Geo. H. Cushing. 

Amalgam. 

Dr. J. C. McCulloch says, that 
while in the hands of the charla- 
tan it maybe used to deceive and 
impose on a confiding public. 
The most skilled operators will 
find cavities in which nothing 
else can be used ; teeth of a char- 
acter that no other material will 
save, and patients whose means 
will not permit expensive opera- 
tions in gold. He referred to an 
article published in the Southern 
Dental Journal, by Dr. G. Chis- 



holm, in which various evil re- 
sults and diseases are attributed 
to amalgam fillings in the teeth, 
with, however, not a fact or a 
theory advanced to show how 
or why the amalgam should be 
held responsible beyond the 
query : ' ' If it was not the amal- 
gam, what was it?" Dr. McC, 
says amalgam stands second to 
no other material, when properly 
prepared and the filling thor- 
oughly finished, — used with judg- 
ment and in its proper place; 
that it would save teeth that no 
other material would save, and 
could be used where no other ma- 
terial could be employed. He 
spoke of its value for attaching 
facial crowns to otherwise use- 
less roots. Also as a means 
of saving the teeth of the poorer 
classes, who require assistance as 
much as wealthy patients. If 
only for them, amalgam is the 
greatest boon given to dentistry. 

Extracting an Aching Tootb. 

Dr. Henry Fisher says: Dr. 
Stellwagen, in an article in the 
American System of Dentistry, 
says an aching tooth should not 
be extracted; that many of the 
most troublesome cases of neural- 
gia follow the extraction of an 
aching tooth. He even goes so far 
as to state that the operation 
should be forbidden, when the 
nerve is transmitting painful sen- 
sations. This includes also teeth 
threatening to form alveolar ab- 
scess; sufh teeth should not be 
extracted, he says, till the limi- 
tation of pus formation has been 
reached. I do not believe the 
position taken by Dr. S. is a cor- 
rect on«. If I decided . that the 
tooth or root can be of no ser- 
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vice, and that the patient's teeth 
would we in better condition 
without it, I do not as a rule, 
hesitate to extract, whether it is 
aching or not; and I do not now 
recall a single instance where 
serious neuralgia followed the 
extraction; and in abscessing 
teeth it usually aborts the ab- 
scess and relieves the pain. It is 
true, the pain sometimes contin- 
ues after the tooth is removed, 
but we have every reason to be- 
lieve it would continue with 
greater severity and duration 
without extraction, while the 
majority of cases the pain soon 
ceases after the operation. 

Amalgam and Salivation. 

An eminent physician wrote to 
me that a patient of his, who 
was also a patient of mine, was 
suffering from salivation, for 
which he could find no cause. 
He wanted to know if this sali- 
vation was not caused by an 
amalgam filling which I had 
placed in a tooth. The patient 
confirmed the statement about 
the salivation, which she said 
was excessive. On examination 
I found the saliva markedly acid, 
while only a few weeks before it 
had been normal, and several 
teeth had been softened at the 
neck in that short time. I did 
not find any increase in the 
amount of saliva on this exami- 
nation, but its acid condition 
was explained to the patient and 
a prescription given her. I saw 
the physican a short time after 
this, who said he had tested the 
saliva, and finding it not acid, 
he had advised her not to use the 
prescription. I saw the patient 
the same day, and again found 



the saliva very acid. The rubber 
was applied and the teeth pre- 
pared for filling, the operation 
lasting an hour and a quarter. 
During'this time the amount ot 
saliva secreted was only six 
drams, — and this, too, under the 
stimulus of excavating sensitive 
teeth. This could hardly be 
called a marked case of saliva- 
tion, even if there was an amal- 
gam filling in the mouth. — W. H. 
Rollins, in Items. 

Make the Office Bright. 
It will bring us in many extra 
dollars, to keep an attractive 
office. Only a few days ago a 
lady paid me a compliment, by 
saying my "office did not look 
like an office; but more like a 
parlor/ ' This is what we all 
should wish. Make an office 
look as little like an office as 
possible; keep all appliance out 
of sight. Many a timid patient 
has been frightened out of a 
dental office by seeing instru- 
ments lying about. Have plenty 
of bric-a-brac around to attract 
the patient's "mind, as far as pos- 
ible, from the operation. Cheer- 
ful reading matter, pictures, 
flowers, etc., all have a pleasing 
effect in that direction. — Items of 
Interest. ' 

Pure Mercury. 
In making a dental* amalgam, 
use always pure mercury, bought 
from a trustworthy dealer, who 
knows that the article is pure. 
The use of impure mercury must 
make a poor amalgam with the 
very best alloy that can be ob- 
tained. Keep the mercury con- 
stantly covered with alcohol, 
which should remain clear and 
the surface of the mercury ap- 
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pear brilliantly bright. Take a 
common glass drop-tube with 
bulb; pass the glass nozzle 
through the alcohol into the 
mercury; release the preasure on 
the bulb, and the tube will fill 
with mercury, which may then 
be dropt into the hand or mor- 
tar in as small a quantity as is 
desired. By this method the 
mercury in the tube and bottle is 
kept from contact with the air, 
and will remain bright and clean 
to the last. If through neglect 
the mercury should become oxi- 
dized, wash it by shaking it in 
the bottle with alcohol renewed 
again and again till perfectly 
free from discoloration by the 
mercury. — W. S. H. in Cosmos. 

Curing Blind Abscesses. 

Dr. McKellops, of St. Louis, 
says he recently saw a patient in 
Chicago who had been treated 
for blind abscess. The tooth had 
been often filled, and finally the 
alveolar process had been taken 
off to reach the disease, and the 
septum taken out.. $175 was 
charged for the operation; yet 
when he saw the patient some- 
time after, his face was immense. 
The question is still open; hard 
students are still at work on it. 
Men talk of their success, but 
the abscessed roots that come to 
us for extraction, with their oxy- 
chloride, and gutta-percha, and 
wooden pegs, etc., all in place, 
(some even filled with cotton, 
and smelling very sweetly ! ), tell 
another story than that of suc- 
cess. We sometimes think we 
had a success, when we learned 
afterward that our patient went 
to some one else and had the 
tooth taken out ! 



Defioient Strength of Rubber Plates 

Is thfr last • objection to them 
we have heard. We believe them 
the strongest plate toade, and 
that without making them so 
clumsily thick as some are made. 
Of course it should be a good 
quality of rubber and manipulat- 
ed with skill. We hear of "a 
shrinkage in rubber" that is con- 
sidered objectionable. Here too 
is a new idea, and we believe as 
false as new. We have con- 
structed rubber, plates for twen- 
ty-five years, and never found 
this an objection to rubber. 
Gentlemen, if you can make your 
poison theory stick, stick to that; 
for it will bring ' the dimes, but 
don't try these new points of at- 
tack, for this will only weaken 
your crusade against rubber and 
make us suspicious of your 
poison theory. — Dr. Welch. 



All cavities of decay are not 
equally sensitive; nor is the sen- 
sation proportionate to the 
depth to which they penetrate 
the substance of the teeth, nor 
yet to the nearness with which 
they approach the dental pulp. 
This fact renders necessary a 
nice discrimination to diagnose 
between the near approach of a 
vital pulp and a condition which 
will frequently, during the pre- 
paration of a cavity, cause ex- 
quisite pain, hardly distinguish- 
able by the patient from that 
caused by exposure of the pulp. 
This is known as sensitive den- 
tine. The depth of the cavity, if 
but slight, or its position such 
that we may reasonably expect 
there exists considerable sub- 
stance between it and the pulp- 
chamber, is quite suggestive, but 
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not absolute proof that the cen- 
tral organ is not directly . impli- 
cated. We must ever bear in 
in mind the larger proportional 
size of the pulp m early life, the 
possibility of its occupying an 
abnormal position, and also that 
there may exist a prolongation 
of pulp-tissue extending toward 
the periphery of the tooth far 
beyond the usual boundaries of 
that organ. Besides, sensitive- 
ness varies according to the 
character of the tooth. Great 
discrimination, therefore, must be 
used in determining the cause 
and treatment. — Dr. Wm. H. 
Trueman. 



Filling devitalized teeth and 
roots is now considered the duty 
of every progressive dentist. 
These roots, as a rule, should 
never give trouble if thoroughly 
treated and perfectly filled. 
They should never get sore; 
should they do so, your work 
has not been properly done, and 
the sooner you correct your mis- 
take, the better it will be for 
your patient. Roots carelessly 
treated and imperfectly filled are 
liable to result fatally to the 
tooth, and to the injury of the 
patient. The immediate filling 
of roots is in my opinion the 
best practice. Never allow 
yourself to say a root cavity is 
too small to fill or that you can 
not get into them. If .there has 
been live pulp tissue anywhere, 
that space must be filled to the 
end of the fang, if you wish to 
avoid future annoyance. Perios- 
teal inflammation caused by a 
filled tooth is an unnatural con- 
dition and should never be pres- 
ent. The use of " Herbst Pain 



Obtunder," is of great help in 
opening small canals, which 
were hard to find, specially such* 
cases as we sometimes have in 
the molars. It appears to oil 
the deposit which seals the open- 
ing. — R. R. Vaughn. 

We All Agree. 
There is one prominent fault 
common to all makes of superior 
gum sections which, if corrected, 
the improvement would be ap- 
preciated by all. I refer to the 
abnorm.al prominence of the 
buccal surface of the bicuspids. 
When a proper antagonism is se- 
cured then a nice joint cannot "be 
made, as the line of gum surface 
is broken and made unsightly; 
and when a good joint is made 
then the teeth point too far out- 
ward; and to secure a proper ex- 
pression the buccal surface of the 
crown must be ground till the 
substance is greatly reduced. 
The fact is— the teeth are not 

{)roperly molded — they are little 
ess than monstrosities. I think 
the actual line of the bicuspids 
should conform more nearly to 
that of the cuspid, and the teeth 
set more perpendicularly; then 
the contour line from cuspid 
to molar would be more natural. 
The manufacturer who will pro- 
duce teeth void of this fault will 
find it to his advantage. — Dr. 
W. S. Elliott, in Items. 

Waiting for the swelling to .go 
down in abscessed teeth before 
extracting is an old advice, and 
as foolish and unnecessary as 
old. The tooth will come . easier 
while the activity of the abscess- 
makes it loose, and much pain is 
avoided, and no ill consequence 
can result. 
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The Meharry College. 
A notable event which took 
place October 8th, 1886, was the 
opening of a Dental Department 
in Meharry Medical College, 
Central Tennessee University, for 
the dental education of colored 
persons. When we pauseto con- 
sider that one-tenth of our na- 
tional population is of the Afri- 
can or negro race, it is but just 
and Christian that this class 
should be represented profession- 
ally by men from among their 
own people. It is the popular 
belief with the majority that ne- 
groes have white, pearly teeth. 
It is, nevertheless, a lamentable 
fact that such is not the case. 
As a class, as far as my experi- 
ence goes; they suffer with caries 
to the same extent as people of 
other races.— Dr. W. T. MagilL 

Our Current Literature. 

I would urge on all dentists 
the advantages of subscribing 
for some good dental journal. 
There are several that are 
worthy of a greater patronage 
than they get. Gentlemen, I 
think I speak truthfully when I 
say there are members of our 
profession who do not take more 
than one dental journal; and alas, 
are there not many who take 
none? Can such men learn much 
of their profession? Can they 
advance with the great army of 
our brotherhood from the mea- 
ger experience of an office or 
country practice? No; emphat- 
ically no! Gentlemen, none of us 
can learn so much from experi- 
ence or otherwise that we can- 
not be taught. The cheapest 
school, the best methods, are to 
be found in the current litera- 



ture (dental journals) of our 
profession. Besides, it will pay 
frequently a hundred fold. That 
alone ought to be a stimulas 
for all to patronize our dental 
journals liberally.*— E. E. Spinks, 
Meridian, Miss., m Items. 

Soft Teetb. 

When the teeth are soft and 
sensitive, and affected with white 
decay, remove the softened por- 
tion of decay and fill with gutta- 
percha or cement, leavingit so for 
several months before attempting 
to insert gold. Sometimes re- 
moving this temporary filling, 
shaping the cavity and and re- 
filling with cement for several 
months longer. The cause of so 
many failures with this class of 
teeth is haste in preparing the 
cavities and inserting gold, not 
allowing nature sufficient time to 
fortify. With the darker variety 
of caries this treatment is not 
necessary.— F. M. Hamsher. 

Crown Work 

Is becoming more popular each 
year. Too much has been said 
of the construction of crowns. 
It requires shaping to a definite 
form, and corundum wheels and 
files are not sufficient for this 
work, as the roots are conical. 
Unless this form is materially 
changed the band is not in con- 
tact with the tooth at its distal 
edge, and it acts as a continual 
irritant. The root should be of 
the proper shape and the band 
then carefully fitted. It should 
be tried on, and the interior then 
wiped carefully. If now there 
be a leakage, the hand should be 
removed and made smaller.— 
Di% Hanaford. 
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LITTLE RUBBER AND IMPRESSION CUPS. 

BY G. A. BOWMAN, D.D.S., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Cut a common hollow rubber 
ball, ot any size desired, in twain, 
and you have two cups — twins — 
which have no equal in which to 
mix small quantities of pastes, 
plaster and polishing materials 
of all kinds for use at the chair 
or work-table. They cannot be 
upset, are easily cleaned and al- 
ways ready. 

From a No. 16 lower impres- 
sion cup with acute angles, cut 
off about an inch from the pos- 
terior ends. The anterior part 
can be used for taking impres- 
sions of the anterior teeth, supe- 
rior or inferior. 

The posterior ends are to be 
perforated in the center of bot- 
tom. From sheet brass or cop- 
per cut handles of suitable length 
and width, perforate one end, 
and with a small copper rivet 
and washer unite them to the 
cup, riveting on the under side. 
This cup will revolve on the rivet 
enabling you to take any im- 
pression of two or more teeth 
situated anywhere in the arches 
above or below, at any angle — 
invaluable in crown and bridge 
work — perforate the sides of the 
cup to retain the impression ma- 
terial. All can be nickel plated, 
and when finished has cost but a 
trifle in time and money, but will 
save both in the using. — Archives. 

AN AMALGAM CROWN. 

BY D2. GKO. S. STAPLES, SHERMAN, TEXAS. 

I have never been satisfied with 
the "band" crowns now in use, 
and especially for back teeth. I 
have been experimenting for the 
last three years on amalgam 
crowns, and have come to the 
conclusion that for back teeth 



they are far superior to, as well 
as much cheaper, than anything 
ever offered to the public hereto- 
fore in the way of a crown. My 
method of constructing these 
substitutes I offer to the profes- 
sion for what it is worth. First, 
cleanse the root of all decay, 
leaving all points, if any, of sound 
enamel and dentine intact. Then 
twist a piece of binding wire 
around the root to get size. Then 
with a piece oi copper-plate, 
about thirty gage, make a band 
that by soft soldering will ap- 

{>roximately fit the root, and al- 
ow the mouth to close natural- 
ly. In nearly all cases there will 
be sufficient' retaining points to 
hold the crown, but if not, insert 
BonwilPs pins in roots fastened 
with amalgam ; then with band 
in place fill it full of amalgam. 
Have the patient to close the 
mouth, thus you can obtain an 
articulation that it is impossible 
to get with any other crown, be- 
sides perfect joints and no cement 
to wash out, nor overlapping 
edges to catch secretions. I al- 
low the band to remain long 
enough for the amalgam to thor- 
oughly harden, when I cut it off 
and finish with sand-paper disk, 
etc., being careful to leave no 
overlapping edges, when I think 
I have the best tooth crown in 
existence. Let all who feel dis- 
posed, try it and report results. — 
Archives. 

KIDS TO THE FRONT. 

" Though the mills of the Gods 
grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small.' ' Whether Fred- 
rich Von Logan, in the Sixteenth 
century, had any opportunity 
for making comparison between 
the mills of Divine Justice and 
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those created by human agencies, 
we are not prepared to say, but 
had he lived in this last quarter 
of the Eighteenth century it 
might be presumed that he had 
just returned from one of the an- 
nual diploma presentations at 
some one of our dental colleges, 
and, becbming imbued with the 
lofty sentiment the exercises in- 
spired, wrote those memorable 
words. 

It was one of the encouraging 
signs of reform in our system of 
educating men for the practice of 
dentistry, when so many of our 
talented educators organized 
themselves into alegislative body 
to be known as the " College of 
Faculties." Nor has our faith in 
the wisdom and the powers of 
this body become any less strong 
because by their deliberations 
and action some of the worst 
features of former systems have 
been brought to light and rem- 
edied. Yet much is to be hoped 
for before some of these institu- 
tions will escape just criticism for 
maintaining a system whose 
standard is so much lower than 
that of other departments of sci- 
entific or professional training. 
Dental colleges ought to be much 
better than a diploma-mill to 
receive students as a collection 
of "grists," green, ripe or un- 
sound material to be run through 
at the same rate of speed, or as 
lumps of ignorant dough to be 
each worked by the same hand, 
by the same process, and then 
baked in a given time in a com- 
mon oven, and to be taken out 
of the oven done to a turn, all 
alike wholesome, delectable pro- 
ducts of a rapid metal transition. 
But this disposition to ignore 



personal qualification and adapt- 
ability is not the only feature 
worthy of censure in the present 
system. There seems to be a 
failure to recognize the true pur- 
pose of rudimentary, practical 
instruction such as will best fit 
the beginner for a life of useful- 
ness in the fullest sense of the 
term. 

A college system that admits a 
boy of but seventeen summers, 
without previous preparation* 
and graduates him in two short 
terms has not a tendency to ele- 
vate and dignify nor inspire ad- 
miration. A diplama sent us to- 
day by a boy who was in our 
office a few weeks in 1886, was 
issued on the 24th day of last 
month and signed by the faculty 
of one of the oldest dental col- 
leges, and is proof that* one mill 
at least "runs exceeding 3 * fast. 
It is proof also that a direct re- 
sult of this method of instruc- 
tion is the inculcation of false 
and mischievous ideas of what 
constitutes a thorough dental 
education. 

A large percentage of students 
leave our colleges at a very early 
age with but a beginning in the 
many studies and but the rudi- 
ments of practical knowledge. 
It is one-siaed, insufficient train- 
ing that educates in theory but 
leaves in the rear the special uses 
to which a long and thorough 
drill alone can qualify for a life 
of the most useful labor. 

So long as colleges take boys 
direct from the store, the work- 
shop, the country school or the 
farm, or advocate that a "Fall" 
or " Spring " course will better 
fit them for the regular term 
than two or more years in the 
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office of a competent practition- 
er, just so long will the monied 
or leisured class of boys fill the 
college hoppers and be run 
through, not to acquire learning 
as the greatest delight and the 
greatest honor of life, but to se- 
cure in the most speedy manner 
a legal passport, a sort of Alad- 
din's lamp to light their path- 
way either to fields where avar- 
ice or coveted positions in life 
may direct. 

There is something inconsis- 
tent in the idea that twenty-five 
or thirty years of honorable 
practice is not to be considered 
of any value toward obtaining a 
degree these boys secure in the 
manner indicated. 

Some of the most talented and 
honorable educators in our pro- 
fession comprise the Board of 
Dental Faculties, and we are as- 
sured that these and other mat- 
ters tending to the establishment 
of a more perfect and uniform 
system will be considered and 
acted upon at the next meeting. 
— E. P. in Archives. 



Dental esthetics relate to the 
production of the beautiful in 
human expression. This is more 
than a restoration of the features 
to their natural forms and ex- 
pression. For dental esthetics is 
the demand not only for restora- 
tion but for a creation of new 
forms of the features and a new 
and improved expression; a 
transformation of the naturally 
ugly countenance to the pleasing, 
the homely to the beautiful. 
This is one of the possibilities of 
dental esthetics. 

The idea of beauty like that of 
art is complex, though its com- 



plexity is not distinguishable to 
careless observers; to them 
beauty is but a pleasing mental 
expression. When analyzed, we 
find it made of several elements. 

Polishing Rubber Plates, 
We received a request from a 
young dentist, asking for the 
best way of polishing rubber 
plates. There are so many 
ways, it is hard to say which is 
the best. We think a good plan 
is,— after removing plaster and 
filing off superfluous rubber, thus 
bringing to a rough shape what 
is desired,— to grind the surface 
with apiece of pumice stone. To 
prepare this for use, a roughly 
shaped piece is fastened to a 
mandril with shellac and worked 
downto shape. This used in the 
lathe either wet or dry cuts 
down the surface quickly. Fol- 
low this with pulverized pumice 
or cork. Then use a cotton 
wheel kept wet with pumice 
which is the precipitate of that 
bought of the druggist : that is, 
stir some pumice in water and 
pour off the cloudy water, the 
settlings of this milky water is 
what you use. If this is not fine 
enough use a second precipitate. 
Follow this with another cotton 
wheel or cone besmeared with 
ungritty precipitate chalk. A 
touch with dry chalk is good to 
finish; some prefer crocus and 
some plaster paris. Who has a 
better plan ISelected. 

" Don't be a fool, my dear," 
remonstrated a husband to his 
wife, who was letting her jaw 
swing loose in the breeze. "I 
won't Mr. Jenkins," she ans- 
wered ; " people wont't know us 
apart if I did." 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, * I 
have no pleasure in them.'" — Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

EDITORIAL. 

« 

DR.ATKIN80I ON ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. William H. Atkinson, of 
New York, discourses learnedly 
on the subject of association in a 
late number of the Cosmos. 
That association, such as the 
Doctor reccommends, can do 
much to educate the profession 
. no one can entertain the shadow 
of a doubt. Unfortunately dent- 
al associations, as heretofore 
managed, have been entirely too 
exclusive to be either useful or 
generally popular. Not that the 
profession has been shut off, by 
Arbitrary rules, from participa- 
ting in the deliberations of these 
assemblies. In this respect, we 
believe, a reasonable amount of 
liberty has been allowed. But 
of what advantage, outside the 
charmed circle of the leaders, has 
this concession proved to the 
profession at large? It is a no- 
torious fact that the discussions 
indulged in by our dental socie- 
ties have been so impregnated 
with technical lore that, inde- 



pendent of the speakers them- 
selves, few have had the faintest 
conception of their logical drift. 

If it be urged that those dis- 
qualified by ignorance to com- 
prehend the learned vaporings of 
these speakers are unfitted for 
membership in the profession, 
why the necessity of association? 
Are dental societies created simp- 
ly to give opportunity to a 
select few brilliant conversation- 
alists to empty themselves of ob- 
scure Latin phrases, picked up by 
diligent study, for their own 
amusement and popularity? We 
have only to read the bombastic 
display of high sounding words, 
reported in our dental journals, 
emanating from leaders who 
control these organizations, to 
find emphasis to our argument. 
This is why new associations, 
with an entirely new set of men 
at their head, are required to 
meet a pressing exigency that 
has been forced upon the profes- 
sion. Dr. Atkinson, who is either 
radical or nothing, in the article 
alluded to says: 

"Be assured, the greatest lack 
of the profession, after breadth, 
is want of earnest, frequent com- 
munion; and the time has come 
when we cannot offord, even in 
a pecuniary sense, to ignore as- 
sociation. For as where the 
most fuel is, the fire is the hottest, 
so where the atmosphere is redo- 
lent of truths and facts, princi- 
ples and methods, the most rap- 
id and least expensive advance- 
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ment will be. Then let us come 
together in the spirit of true fra- 
ternity " — how very unlike the 
doctor! — "and fill one after an- 
other, our lacks, that we may 
finally stand disenthralled and 
fully enfranchised with all that 
constitutes the truly professional 
Christian gentlemen/ ' Has the 
doctor lately experienced a 
change pf heart? "Had we one 
single leader that filled this 
measure, and devoted himself to 
the elevation of our standard" — 
too high already, doctor, and it 
must come down a trifle so that 
the profession can look at it and 
determine as to its usefulness.-^ 
"regarding that work as a mis- 
sion committed to him that he 
dared not neglect, more would 
be done to advance the profes- 
sion in the next half decade than 
has been done in all the past." 

We fear that the profession 
would be a long while without a 
recognized leader if the learned 
doctor was depended upon to 
make it a proper selection. Al- 
though the Doctor can talk glibly 
of true fraternity and Christian 
toleration, it is almost certain, 
if such a responsibility was 
forced upon him, that he would 
gradually gravitate into many 
of the old ruts which have here- 
tofore proved so disastrous to 
his efforts for the evangelization 
of the brotherhood — the doctor 
having such a peculiar faculty of 
blowing hot and cold in the 
same breath. The article, from 
which we have quoted, was evi- 
dently written when the doctor 



was in one of his Christian moods; 
its contrite spirit, the profundity 
of Biblical knowledge it displays; 
its seeming disinterested scope 
and its carefully chosen words, 
furnish palpable evidence of 
this fact. It appeals to our 
humanity — a phemomenal ap- 
peal for the Doctor to make— to 
our fraternal feelings; to our in- 
telligence; to our manhood, and 
backs up its logic by pertinent 
extracts from the Sacred volume, 
without even a single quotation 
from the original language to 
prove the genuineness of their 
respective translations! This is 
the hot breath of the doctor and 
it is wafted to us in early spring, 
laden with the aroma of fragrant 
exotics that bloom with refresh- 
ing sweetness in his literary con- 
servatory. But. as the seasons 
alternate so do the doctor's 
views and feelings; now he blows 
hot and a revivifying influence is 
felt; anon he blows cold and a 
clammy chill, withering and 
blighting, brings to us discom- 
fiture. The cold breath of the 
Doctor comes to the profession 
this time in the phantom guise of 
an old fashioned experience. 
Who has not listened, while at a 
Methodist love feast, to the in- 
teresting experiences of Christian 
men and women as related by 
them with the patlbos of an .hon- 
est conviction? And these con- 
fessions of struggles with the 
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prince of darkness and final tri- 
umphs, impart courage to the 
tempted and strength to the 
faithful. The Doctor, doubtless 
remembering such religious exer- 
cises, and prompted by an inspi- 
ration he could not resist, in 
anguish of heart and with an 
overflowing soul continues: 

"I often feel that an earnest 
Spilling over of our best and 
choicest items, is but too nearly 
allied to casting pearls before 
swine; yet one advantage it 
always possesses, the disposi- 
tion and ability to communicate 
are both increased by the prac- 
tice even at the hazard named." 

Which, beinginterpreted, means 
that notwithstanding the audi- 
ence may be composed of indi- 
viduals, resembling swine in 
their intelligence, the opportun- 
' ity x>f unloading one's self of a 
carefully prepared speech, 
abounding in scholarly phrases 
culled from a language entirely 
unknown to those who listen to 
it, and published in a prominent 
journal, is glory enough to com- 
pensate for the research and 
trouble it costs. Now while 
many distinguished members of 
our profession are firm believers 
in the principles of evolution as 
taught by scientists of acknowl- 
edged ability, yet these men 
have a positivje antipathy to be 
likened unto swine even though 
it is done in a Christian and fra- 
ternal spirit. Some of us doubt- 



less, amongst whom is the Doc- 
tor, experience a pardonable 
pride in tracing our ancestry 
back to symmetrical apes and 
monkeys, but we protest against 
showing any resemblance to ani- 
mals that tradition associates 
with fallen angels and evil min- 
istering spirits. All this comes 
from the Doctor^ spilling over. 
Imagine the meek and lowly 
Doctor, like a vessel overflowing 
with carbonated cider or over- 
heated lager, spilling over his 
"best and choicest items" with 
none but swine to witness and 
applaud the wasteful perform- 
ance! It were far better that the 
doctor should ever remain co.rked 
up than effervesce the choicest 
product of his brain with swine 
alone to keep him company. 
No! Doctor, it would not look 
becoming to the truly "profes- 
sional, Christian gentleman," 
even though the thing were 
done in a spirit of fraternity, 
voluntarily to indulge in such a 
fruitless spill! Hold fast your 
dearly earned "pearls," Doctor, 
for the swine of whom you 
speak, cannot appreciate their 
intrinsic value. They require 
more substantial food; corn or 
wheat or milk — the lacteal fluid, 
you know, is highly reccom- 
mended by another inspired 
writer; — then a little meat, if 
you please, and farther on, just 
as soon as the stomach will bear 
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it, your pearls might be adminis- 
tered as an attractive dressing 
to some nutritious food. 

Now, Doctor, we have pub- 
lished enougli of your article to 
demonstrate to the profession 
that it requires new associations 
and new leaders to manage 
them. We concede you to be 
however, a Bismark in diplomacy 
and a Napoleon the First in strat- 
egy. You have an indomitable 
will, unquestioned courage and 
a proud record for professional 
attainments. In the coming as- 
sociations, inaugurated to inter- 
est and educate the profession, 
you will not be required to * 'spill 
over" your choicest and best 
items for the amusement of 
swine, even though you should 
condescend to do so in a truly 
professional, Christian manner. 

PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS. 

By reference to Incidents un- 
der the usual department head- 
ing, it will be seen that a subject 
is introduced in which the entire 
profession, is, or ought to be, 
earnestly interested. The abso- 
lute importance of performing 
every operation entrusted to us 
by confiding patients, to the best 
of our ability, regardless of re- 
muneration, is too apparent to 
need elaborate argument to 
prove. There can be no mitigat- 
ing circumstances to palliate 
the crime of slighting manipula- 



tions at the dental chair. If we 
agree to do a certain amount of 
work at a stipulated price, we 
are, in honor, bound to do it 
thoroughly even though it in- 
volves actual loss. 

It often happens, when prices 
are fixed in advance for filling 
teeth, that the magnitude of the 
proposed work escapes our at- 
tention. Cavities requiring gold 
fillings are sometimes much larg- 
er and more difficult to prepare 
than we had supposed ; frequent- 
ly unexpected protracted treat-* 
ment becomes necessary, taxing 
our valuable time and profes- 
sional resources, yet honor, jus- 
tice and self-interest demand of 
us an uncompromising fealty to 
the obligations we assumed 
when taking the job. 

Patients have a right to ex- 
pect the exercise of all the skill 
at our command in our remedial 
efforts to serve them. There can 
be no honest dodging this, re- 
sponsibility; nor can we afford 
to do so, for when we do less 
than our best we stab, in the 
dark, our professional reputa- 
tion. The man who agrees to 
do designated work, at a fixed 
price and fails to keep his word, 
because of inadequate compensa- 
tion, is guilty of deception, if not 
something worse. If we have 
been superficial in our prelimin- 
ary examination, and failed to 
take into account the extent of 
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the work to be done, and the 
contingencies involved in its per- 
formance, it is only .fair, that we 
ourselves should suffei for the de- 
linquency. We cannot break faith 
with those who confide in our 
skill, experience and honesty, 
without a violation of honor, 
and professional dignity. The 
assurances we give those who 
favor us with their patronage 
should be kept as sacred and be 
considered as binding as if they 
had been solemnized by an oath 
9 — for to violate the confidence of 
patients is to forfeit all claims to 
their respect. 

Nor have we a moral right to 
slight operations at the chair be- 
cause of the extreme nervousness 
of our patient ? It were far bet- 
ter to decline all work that can- 
not be done in a skillful manner. 
No matter how emphatic the 
protest or earnest our expostula- 
tions with those, who, by reason 
of sensitiveness to pain, defeat 
well meant endeavors to do 
them justice, it is no justification 
for superficiality in our work. 
The better plan is to say kindly: 
"Madam, " or "Sir, your money • 
and my reputation are at stake 
in the work I am asked to do. 
If it is slighted, even your wil- 
lingness that it should be, does 
not relieve me from the obliga- 
tions I am under to you and my 
conscience. If I cannot be 
thorough in my manipulations I 



must respectfully and yet regret- 
fully, decline to serve you." We 
might, it is true, lose some 
profitable patients by pursuing 
this course, but we retain our 
self respect and professional dig- 
nity and honor which are of 
much greater value than dollars 
and cents. The exercise of good 
judgment in cases of this kind 
will often preclude a necessity of 
resorting to the course proposed. 
Our rule is to secure the confi- 
dence of sensitive patients before 
engaging seriously at the work 
in hand. This is done by kindly 
spoken words, hopeful encour- 
agement and delicate manipula- 
tions. If we have sensitive den- 
tine to remove that obtunders 
will not deaden, the light cut of a 
sharp excavator and gentle 
words ordinarily prepares the 
way for thorough work. In 
such cases we do not use the 
engine at all — the bur only in 
cases of absolute necessity. 

INHERENT RIGHTS. 

The tendency of the human 
mind is to independence of 
thought and action. Xhe farther 
we advance in civilization the 
stronger becomes our desire to 
enjoy unrestrained liberty. Every 
man has an unquestionable right 
to think what he pleases and act 
according to his best judgement, 
providing he does not interfere 
with the welfare and safety of 
society. Laws are enacted for 
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the general good. They are pre- 
sumed to represent the will of 
the people and are ratified by the 
people befc>re being incorporated 
on our statute books. No law is 
binding that interferes with free 
thought, free speech or individual 
independence. 

A law that would coerce the 
citizens to adopt tenets, or the 
religious creed of any particular 
denomination of christians, 
would be absolute tryanny — the 
State having no right to put re- 
strictions upon the conscience 
of its citizens. Churches enact 
laws by which their respective 
organizations are governed, but 
a church that would usurp the 
right to think for its membership 
would be despotic. 

Social organizations are popu- 
lar only as they represent and re- 
spect the will of those who con- 
tribute to their support. When 
they fail of such a recognition 
they become defiant and tyran- 
nical. 

It is too late for any society, 
however exalted its aims and 
purposes, to restrict the inherent 
rights of its membership; nor can 
an individual, by any voluntary 
action of his own, surrender 
these rights, for they are inalien- 
able. Of course, laws become 
necessary with all organized 
bodies and they are entitled to 
respect and obedience when they 
contribute to the well being of 



those for whose benefit and pro- 
tection they are eaacted. Laws 
drafted and ratified to give digni- 
ty to a calling or profession are 
weak and inoperative. Dignity 
belongs to the individual and not 
to the cause, principle or calling 
he may espouse. By dressing a 
poorly clothed sinner up in a new 
suit of. attractive clothes it will 
not make him a saint. A gentle- 
man is recognized wherever he is, 
and in whatever company he 
may be found. Dignity is as 
much a part of his nature as are 
his limbs or his organs. Such 
men honor society in which they 
mingle and dignify a calling with 
which they become associated. 
They require no law to circum- 
scribe their actions or regulate 
their morals; and when society 
attempts to put a muzzle on 
their conscience it meets with a 
Waterloo defeat. Whence comes 
the right of an organized body 
to say to its members: "You 
may sell such and such goods at 
the prices we name and in the 
manner we direct ; you may use 
business cards of a designated 
size, providing, personally, you 
hand them to your customers." 
In the sixteenth century an 
arbitrary measure of this kind, 
in the garb of a religious neces- 
sity, would have been tolerated. 
Then it was considered a misde- 
meanor for any one to walk out 
in his garden on the Sabbath and 
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to kiss, even a handsome girl, on 
this day, was a crime punishable 
with many stripes. We have 
outlived that Calvanistic period 
and now we can not only boast 
of religious toleration, but of 
civil libertv in the fullest sense of 
the word . The free moral agency 
of man is not only an accepted 
fact, but his right to conduct his 
own business, on principles ofhis 
own, is also universally ad- 
mitted. 



False Teeth Killed Her. 



Mrs. Francis Murray, forty 
years of age, the wife of Alexan- 
der Murray, a mechanic, of No. 
236 West Twentieth street, died 
at the New York Hospital yes- 
terday morning, one hour after 
admission, from injury resulting 
from the swallowing of four false 
teeth. 

A week ago on Friday Mrs. 
Murray accidentally swallowed 
the teeth, which were affixed to 
a rubber plate. They became 
lodged in the oesophagus, and 
every effort to remove them 
failed until five days later, when 
Dr. C. S. Allen, of No. 21 East 
Twenty-eighth steeet, succeeded 
in getting them out. Then it 
was found that the oesophagus 
was ruptured. The poor woman 
could swallow nothing and 
raised large quantities of blood, 
which weakened her rapidly. 
When she reached the hospital 
, she could not speak. 

Deputy Coroner Scholer inves- 
tigated the case last night. He 
said that instances of death re- 
sulting from the swallowing of 



false teeth were rare. Only one 
similar case could be recalled at 
the hospital. 

We clip the above from the 
New York Herald of May 6th. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that all such accidents are caused 
either by stupidity or down- 
right carelesness on the part of 
the dentist; partial dentures, 
properly made and adjusted to 
the mouth, can be worn as safe- 
ly as whole sets of teeth. A little 
skill on the * part of the dentist 
will avert such calamities as 
the above and render more popu- 
lar dental substitutes. We hope 
our professional brothers will 
profit by the lesson this sad case 
teaches. 



The best food products are the ce- 
reals. The various grains, such as 
wheat, oats, corn, etc., contain all 
the elements for building systematic- 
ally a healthy organism. One reason 
for the degenerating tendencies of hu- 
man teeth in highly civilized nations is 
the fact that the bone-producing ele- 
ments are "civilized" out of the flour 
of which the principal article of our 
food is made. < The snow white wheat 
flour has lost most of its value in this 
respect by its purifying process. Whole 
wheat flour as a regular article of diet 
cannot be excelled. 

Never have a tooth extracted if it is 
capable of being made to do good 
service. The dentistry of today, un- 
like that of the past, seeks to save 
teeth rather than destroy them. The 
time is coming when it will be consid- 
ered mal- practice to extract sound or 
serviceable teeth. 
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BACHELORS' TOOTHACHE CLUB, 



Our Reporter at the Bachelors' Tooth-ache 

Club. 

Your reporter had the satisfaction of at- 
tending the first session of the club after its 
organization. The club room had a wierd 
look, with its single kerosene lamp that re- 
flected a dim, uncertain light upon surround- 
ing objects, causing the, seven unfortunate 
members in attendance to appear like spec- 
ters from the great beyond. These men had 
pale countenances — haggard and distorted 
from protracted suffering; their eyes were 
blood-shot and sunken far back in their sock- 
ets; in dress they were untidy and eccentric, 
and they looked altogether different from the 
imaginary picture I had drawn of a chronic, 
old bachelor. 

The president, Mr. Bottleberry, is a short 
man with a camel- back stomach. He had a 
large, round, red face, small sunken eyes, 
slim short, legs and wore a large, gold-plated 
watch chain and a high, glossy collar. Mr. 
Bottieberry is a stickler for "Parlamen tally" 
law and claims to be a professor of the ton- 
Borial art; he can decipher "large print," 
eat pork and beans, and wield a gavel in a 
muscular manner. 

The six other members of the club present 
were slim physically, weak mentally, and 
wore their hair parted carefully in the mid- 
dle of their foreheads. Looking at these 
men as they occupied separate seats in differ- 
ent parts of the room —that is, as critically as 
a dim, uncertain light which came from a 
single, tired- looking lamp would enable the 
writer to do — they appeared like a selection 
of cadaverous animals belonging to an an- 
tique period and preserved in alcohol for 
purely scientific, experimental purposes — 
the illusion only being broken when an up- 
heaving bosom or the moving of a limb would 
denote that animation still lingered in their 
bodies like the breath of winter now lingers 
in our rapidly passing spring. 

The president "took the chair" at 8 o'clock 
precisely, on the afternoon of the 3d ultimo. 
He too, looked care-worn and weary — just as 
any one is presumed to look when tooth-aehe 
and the onerous duties appertaining to an ex- 



alted and responsible position make pressing 
demands upon his time and sympathies. A. 
rap of his gavel, which fell upon the table 
like a clap of thunder, produced a spasmodic 
jerk in the limbs of the congregated club and 
its business was commenced in down right 
earnest. First, came calling the roll of 
members who had reported to the secretary 
the refractory obstinacy of palpitating molars 
and canines. As soon as this oral feat was 
accomolished, a mathematical eomoutation- 
in which the president assisted, soon demon- 
strated the fact that nine were actually called 
and that only seven had chosen to respond in 
propria personae to the summons ! 

"This," said the president, with the gravi- 
ty of a steam engine just before it explodes, 
and with the dignity of a New York alder- 
man, "this is agin the laws of the club — a 
kinder of a kontempt, as it wuz, and as your 
duly 'pinted and 'lected cheerman, I enter a 
protest agin it." At this point the president's 
voice gave out because of strong emotional 
feelings and an extra "jump" of his aching 
tooth that was having a little amusement 
itself in the piotest line. Taking advantage 
of the pause, one of the lean, lank six privates 
arose and, in a voice which sounded as if 
coming from beyond the grave, said: 

"Jist as like as not Zeke," the first name 
of one of the delinquents "has gone to a den- 
tist unbeknone to enny of us and got some- 
thin put in his tooth to stop the ake; its jist 
like Zeke, and I move one of us be appinted 
to bring him here and smell his breff ." 

"The president knos what b'longs to parla- 
mentally law," observed the gentleman in 
the chair with a learned- look at the 
ceiling, and pausing a moment he 
added: "Brother .Pimpleblossom will go 
immegitly for these ere two missen members 
that have not kum to the club and tell um I 
say, unless they are here afore we git to poul- 
tass make'n, they will be fined 'cording to our 
by-laus that am duly en' acted. We will 
now proceed to experences. Brother Tadpole 
what have you got to say?" 

"I wuz tuck very suddent," said the 
brother, "the day atter I traded hosses with 
Jim Hornblowerand gin him two quarts of 
Burmuder oneons to boot, and got stuck at 
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that — with a rage'n tooth ache; my sister, 
Soph, and another feller, wuz in the house at 
the time, and sez, Ezekel, the feller I wuz 
tipeakin about, sez he, 

' 'Tadpole why dont you goto a dentist or 
an apothercary shop and git somethin put 
in your tooth to stop the pain," but sez I, 

"Live or die, cut hog or perish I'm goe'n to 
stick kleen fast o 1 my principles." 

A howl of applause followed this 
emphatic declaration and brother Tadpole 
resumed his seat with a triumphant look. 

"Brother Crabtree, what have you got to 
-say ?" now asked the president. 

"I," said the brother while rising from his 
float, "first felt my tooth commencing to ache 
atter I got fast asleep Tuesday night," 

"How could you feel it aching when you 
wuz asleep?'' interrupted the president in 
a peremptory manner. 

"Well, as I wuz say'n," continued the dis- 
comfited Crabtree, "the fust thing I know'd 
■atter I went to bed wuz that, that ere" — 
pointing to one of his superior bicuspids. 

"Never mind which one on 'em it wuz," 
again interrupted the president. 

"As I wuz say'n," began Crabtree for the 
second time, "I wak'd up with my tooth 
ake'n worser and worser. Atter awhile I got 
up and walked the floor, fur I could'nt 
sleep or lay in bed. By and by I dressed 
myself and went out and took a walk and 
•didn't kum in agin until the folkses wuz up 
get'n brekf ust ready; but I could no more eat 
yittals than fly over a meet'n house steeple, 
490 one of the boarders sez to me, sez he, Bob, 
why don't you go to a dentist and get the 
darned thing out?" "Swar'n is agin parla- 
mentally law," thundered out the president, 
4 'and you must stop it." 

"I wuz only say'n what Jack Fiddlesticks 
aaid," observed Crabtree apologetically, "but 
I would'nt no more have that tooth out than 
I would do noth'en at all — its agin my prin- 
ciples," and Bob resumed his seat amidst an- 
other volcano of applause. 

The two delinquent members having now 
arriyed, considerable time was occupied by 
them in making their excuses for coming 
late. 



But I have already transcended the limit 
intended for this communication and must 
defer a continuation of my report until next 
month. 



The manners of a gentleman are the index 
of his soul. His speech is innocent because 
his life is pure. His bearing is gentle, be- 
cause his feelings, impulses and training are 
refined. He is free from every kind of pre- 
tence. It does not take the dress to adorn 
him, he adorns the dress. He may not be 
prepossessing in his appearance yet he will 
be appreciated. The beauty of his character 
will shine and he will be loved by all, for he 
thinks of the comfort of others, forgetting 
himself. We rarely see a person who thinks 
of nothing but his own comfort, who is loved 
by many; when he dies few miss him and he 
is soon forgotten because he has left no good 
deeds behind him to live and keep his mem- 
ory green. 

During digestion, while the food is being 
acted upon by the gastric juice, the nervous 
energies of the system are attracted to the 
stomach and contribute to the performance of 
its functions. That their aid is needed is an 
established physical law, obedience to which 
is one of the essentials to health. If for a 
time after eating, bodily or mental exertion 
is made, the nervous energies are distracted 
from their assigned duties and digestion suf- 
fers disturbance, and possibly interruption 
from the withdrawal of the needed assistance, 



Blood rejected from the stomach usually 
has the appearance of coffee grounds. In 
many cases of hemorhage from the lungs 
the patients refuse to be convinced of the 
true source of the bleeding, and obstinately 
maintain taat it comes from the stomach. 
When blood, in any quantity, is found in the 
vomited matter, it is usually present also in 
the intestinal contents, giving them a dark 
color and a tarry consistency. 



The dentist who is in the habit of speaking 
depreciatingly of the skill of his neighbor is 
generally sadly off because of a lack of his 
qualifications himself. 
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ALL'ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. 

A man whose red, pimpled nose indicated ' 
that he was opposed to the prohibition move- 
ment, was asked by an intimate friend if he 
was troubled with erysipelas in his smelling 
apparatus, when he replied, " Oh no, my 
dear sir, worse than that; I have, what the 
doctors call, a chronie difficulty with my 
teeth ; they are aching most of the time, and 
the redness of my nose is a reflex of that 
trouble. It is quite annoying to me as the 
good Lord nose." 

A six year old little girl, who had been 
crying, a long time, because of an aching 
tooth, upon going into the yard, saw two oats 
engaged in a spirited concert when she ran to 
her mother and said, " Oh, mamma, mamma, 
two 'ittle tit'ns am in the yard twi'en and 
twi'en with a toos ache; poor 'ittle seens! 
oont oo take 'em to the dentist at get their 
tooses out? P*pa 'ill pay the man, for I'll tell 
him to." 

A barber while shaving one of his custom- 
ers noticed a small swelling on his under jaw 
and said: " Guess you've got the tooth ache, 
boss." t: Not exactly that, Sam," the cus- 
tomer replied, " one of my teeth went on a 
regular bust last night and between me and 
old doctor Sanders we sobered it up with a 
powerful dose of carbonated steel — it's an 
excellent remedy, Sam, for the tooth kinder 
steels away while taking it." 

" A druggist who will present his bill for a 
half pound of flax-seed to a feller that has 
been up all night with, an out and outer 
tooth ache, ought to be indicted by the grand 
jury for manslaughter and then fired off to 
state's prison through a squirt-gun," said a 
sufferer with an aching molar to the drug- 
gist's clerk who had presented him with his 
master's bill. 

A fitting word to rhyme with "ache," is 
" quake," and it is exceedingly strange that 
poets have not discovered this fact before. 

If it is true that our ancestry can be traced 
to apes and monkeys how comes it that tooth 
ache is not among the known ailments that 
afflicted onr progenitors? With bated breath 
we pause for a reply. 



Jumping tooth-ache, about which we hear 
so much, is of the rapid transit variety — it 
does an exceedingly large business upon a 
very small capital. 

" Lizzie, it is just splendid for jumping the 
rope, the rain has laid the dust nicely ; the 
air is fine and fresh and the exercise will do 
us so much good." " I have a tooth indulg- 
ing in jumping exercise at this time, Mary, 
and I propose to keep it company," said 
Lizzie while reaching for the camphor bottle. 

Harry, who had been coquetting with a 
tooth ache all night, was told by his wife, in 
the morning, that the play she had been to 
see the evening before, drew a large house. 
" The play I am interested in, at this time," 
said Harry laconically, " is going to draw a 
large tooth or you can uuderline me on the 
bill as a consummate ass, that's all. 

Tooth ache is always very exacting in it* 
demands. We cannot turn our backs upon 
it as we some times do to an importunate 
creditor, or, unwelcome intruder into our 
presence — it is master of the situation. 



Conscientious work like conscientious men 
win golden opinions. 

The dentist who takes an occasional drink 
with a friend will, at no remote period have 
plenty of time to do it in. 

A castor oil trust has been formed to force 
the article up, which is plainly contrary to 
the best interests of the people. What castor 
oil most needs is a bear movement to place it 
down. m 



Very often mothers will complain that 
their infants are frequently attacked with 
colic, and wonder at the cause; at the same 
time they, themselves, are suffering from ag- 
gravated dyspepsia induced by decayed 
teeth. 



An abbreviation of one of the ancient laws 
of health is, " head cool and feet warm." An 
observance of this is one of the primary es- 
sentials of good health. Indigestion is invit- 
ed by a hearty meal eaten when the feet are 
chilled 
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Incidents in Office Practice- 

It is frequently a difficult and sometimes a 
hopeless task, for the dentist to convince his 
patient that a portion of the root of a tooth, 
he has extracted is not left in the jaw. The 
sensation experienced by one whose gams 
are highly inflamed, after the extraction of a 
tooth, are similar to those which prompted 
the sufferer to order its removal. These un- 
fortunate experiences, although occasionally 
the result of a bungling operation, are never- 
theless often due to the brittle condition of 
the alveolar walls surrounding the doomed 
tooth — these breaking down and falling hori- 
zontally across the tooth socket and acting as 
a constant irritant until removed by the slow 
process of absorption — in the removal of can- 
ine teeth this trouble is almost sure to fol- 
low. 

A lady called upon the writer to have the 
remaining teeth in her upper jaw removed. 
Having already exhausted much valuable 
time and patience in trying to convince her 
that we had done our work thoroughly, after 
a similar operation some months before, we 
concluded to avoid a similar unpleasantness. 
As each tooth therefore, was extracted we 
gave ocular demonstration that the root was 
intaet, and finally insisted upon her taking 
all of them home, to be examined in case of 
a future doubt arising in her mind about the 
thoroughness of our work. It was hardly two 
weeks before she returnd to our office insisting 
that the roots of some of the extracted teeth 
still remained in her jaw. The lady was sin- 
cere in her declarations and no argument or 
proof we offered could remove her impres- 
sions. 

The writer had occasion, a few weeks ago, 
to remove a gold cap from an inferior bicus- 
pid tooth because of its sensitiveness to hot 
and cold drinks. The cap had been on only 
a short time and was artistic as to workman- 
ship and perfect as to adjustment. Upon 
removing it — a protracted and painful opera- 
tion because of the soreness of the tooth — the 
trouble became apparant. The pulp cavity 
had not been properly prepared or treated be- 



fore setting the cap. After reaching tire apex 
with a drill and carefully removing all for- 
eign matter by the use of a broach and an- 
tiseptics, immediate relief was experienced. 
We continued to treat the root for several 
days and then made and adjusted a new cap. 
This has been worn now three weeks and oc- 
casions no trouble. Our rule is to moisten a 
small pellet of asbestos paper with a prepar- 
ation of carbolic acid and iodoform and 
force this mp to the apical foramen, allowing 
it to remain there permanently. We have 
found this an excellent preventive to in- 
flammatory conditions in all devitalized 
teeth. 

A lady who had undergone the operation 
of having a superior lateral tooth filled three 
times in four months by a prominent dentist 
in New York, concluded to try another op- 
erator. She called upon the writer, by ad- 
vice of her family physician, and in language 
more forcible than conventional, related her 
unhappy experience with her late dentist- 
She " was willing to pay any reasonable 
price for the work but wished it done perma- 
nently or not at all." As the tooth seemed to 
be strong and healthy in structure, and but 
little decayed, we agreed to try our skill in 
the matter of carrying out her wishes and 
accordingly gave her an appointment. The 
doctor who had failed in his werk so many 
times was a competent operator and has a 
first-class reputation. A knowledge of this 
fact did not give us any comforting assurance 
of improving upon his efforts to serve her. 
Our patient was on hand promptly to her 
engagement, but had not been in the chair 
five minutes before the doctor's vindication 
was complete. She would neither allow an 
anchorage or undercut to be made in the 
tooth and developed terror upon the slightest 
touch of an excavator. Of course, we 
respectfully declined to fill the tooth and 
after saying all we could to justify the fail- 
ure of the doctor, whom she had unmercifully 
criticised, we dismissed our patient with 
some wholesome but friendly advise. In this 
case the' dentine was not sensitive to the 
touch of an instrument — the whole difficulty 
arising from the extreme nervousness of the 
patient. 
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She was about thirteen years old and had 
golden ringlets that hang down gracefully on 
her neck ; her eyes were large, lustrous and 
bad an expression of tenderness seldom seen 
in one of her years. She was in the company 
of her mother and visited the family dentist 
to have an aching tooth removed. " Will it 
hurt much?" she asked the doctor, in a voice 
fall of sweet pathos and betraying some agi- 
tation, as she seated herself in his office 
chair. Before the doctor could reply, the 
mother said, " tell her yes, please," and in a 
moment thereafter the tooth was exracted — 
not as much as a sigh or moan having, es- 
caped the lips of the beautiful little sufferer. 
"You are a dear child," exclaimed the 
mother, carressing her darling at the same 
time, and then turning to the doctor she con- 
tinued: u I have three children, and if I 
order either one of them to go to bed in the 
most remote room in my hou*e, in the dark- 
ness, she would obey without a murmur. I 
have never practiced deceit upon my children 
nor will I allow it to be' done by others if I 
can prevent it ; and they don't know what 
fear is. The mother is a lady of great 
wealth, polished culture and inimitable 
judgment — her children are models of good- 
ness. 



An estimate has been made that man con- 
sumes, in three score years and ten, eighty 
tons of liquid and solid food. This calcula- 
tion is based on an average consummation 
of one hundred ounces a day. What an 
amount of labor our masticating organs are 
obliged to perform. 



The Albany Journal says: "One never 
hears of an event so sad but that some ele- 
ment of humor lurks about it. A little girl 
who lives on State street near the dentist's of- 
fice where the shooting affray occurred this 
week, happened to hear pistol shots and 
shouts for the police. Revolving it a mo- 
ment in her baby mind a plausible explana- 
tion seemed to dawn upon her, and turning 
to her father she remarked: "He must have 
pulled a wrong tooth for somebody." 



THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

Antiseptics. Fermentative, putrefac- 
tive, and septic conditions in the mouth and 
the subject of dental caries, receive altogether 
too little attention from the majority of the 
members of the profession. They altogether 
too frequently leave the mouth and the teeth 
to the care of the individual and the dentist, 
and in many instances the latter is not con- 
sulted until many of the teeth are irreparably 
decayed. The teeth of children, and partic- 
ularly those of the second dentition, as well 
as those of adults, should be frequently 
looked into by the surgeon, who should see 
that the mouth is kept in a thoroughly anti- 
septic condition, and that the first evidence 
of decay receives the proper attention by a 
competent dentist. The importance of sound 
teeth cannot be overestimated when we con- 
sider the in j urious effects of diseased teeth on 
surrounding organs, especially on the ears, 
eyes, throat and nose. The patient should 
be made to understand that the object of 
thoroughly cleansing the teeth is not only for 
the purpose of making them white and ap- 
pear clean on the outer surface, but to re- 
move from every portion of the mouth all 
substances that can ferment and descompose, 
and to render the teeth as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, aseptic. The use of the brush, quill, 
tooth-pick, and floss silk, as advised by den- 
tists, for the removal of debris of food lodged 
about the teeth, is important, as is also the 
frequent employment of antiseptic washes 
for the destruction of the germs harboring 
about them. — International Journal of Sur- 
gery and Antiseptics. 

Preparing: Roots for Crowns. — 

Perhaps the method I am using for finishing 
root ends has not been thought of by others. 
. I first grind the root to the gum- margin with 
a stump corundum wheel; then I take a 
small, flat-sided corundum wheel, of the 
same circumference, as nearly as possible, as 
the root operated upon, and mount it upon 
an engine mandrel that passes through the 
wheel, the free end of the nrandrel to enter 
the root canal. This retains the wheel in po- 
sition and prevents its leaving the root. Its 
revolutions leaye the end of the root in beau- 
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tiful shape. Inclining the hand piece either 
outward or inward bevels the root either wiy . 
If I do no* have a wheel small enough, I 
take the nearest size corundum point, mount 
it, and then reduce it by revolving it against 
a piece of hot iron. A shouldered mandrel 
might be made for this purpose, and wheels 
of the proper diameter, about one-eighth of 
an inch thick. Three or four sizes would be 
needed. 

The method of working on bicuspids is to 
have the diameter of the wheel equal the 
mesio-distal diameter of the root, and insert 
the free end of the mandrel alternately in 
the buccal canal and the lingual canal until 
the surface is satisfactory. It does not work 
quite as well in these as in circular roots, 
and the chisel or sharp excavator is some- 
times necessary for the finish. Still, it is the 
best method I have ever tried. The little 
. wheel will pass right up under the gum and 
will not wound it much. — A. Morsman, in 
Cosmos. 

Non»contractin{£ Amalgam.— 

To succeed in producing a non-contracting 
dental amalgam, less subject to discoloration 
than many are m use, that will not creep out or 
protrude from its position in a properly 
formed cavity, retaining in fair condition 
the corners and edges of fillings composed of 
such amalgam, it becomes necessary for the 
manufacturer to make use of the following 
combination or formula of constituent met- 
als, the standard or unit thereof being fixed 
at one hundred, viz: Eighty parts silver, 
fifteen parts tin, three parts plantinum, and 
two parts zinc. The employment of a large 
percentage of pure silver prevents contrac : 
tion. The employment of a small percentage 
of platinum and zinc in a good degree ren- 
ders much aid in preventing discoloration of 
fillings. The small percentage of zinc named 
will not in any case develop galvanic influ- 
ences to an extent that will be objectionable. 
An alloy produced in conformity with this 
formula, or with but slight variation from it, 
will result fa producing a quick-setting 
amalgam, a quality that will render some 
aid in preventing a globular conformation of 
the mass, composing a filling.— S. K. J., in 
Ohio Journal. 



A Nice Crowa.- With file orcorun. 
'dum wheel cut into root at margin of gam; 
then with excising foreeps excise the crown. 
Clean and enlarge the nerve cavity and con- 
cave top of root with corundum stones. 
With the Howe Screw System tap, cut thread 
in root, in this put a Howe screw post full 
length, then, if necessary pack face of root 
with cotton, adjust a cap (celluloid, I use), 
and with nut force cotton down and leave 
over night; this will force the gum away from 
the root. Remove the cotton and screw post; 
then insert a lead post into the root of same 
size and length, and with impression wax 
take impression of root and adjoining teeth 
and when hard remove; then with plaster 
paris, secure a perfect model. Now select a 
plain tooth, or a How^four pin crown and fit 
and wax up; flask in Watts flask, separate, 
dry, close and then pour metal. When cool 
remove, drill out lead pin, concave the lin- 
gual exposure of hole, insert Howe post, cut 
to proper length, dry face of root, apply 
oxyehloride thin, put on crown, then the not 
and screw home. A.J. Stevens, 

Fort Scott. 

Never — In my practice I try to follow 
these rules: Never fill a frail, discolored, 
front tooth, and never destroy a pulp to 
anchor a crown, unless, as in some cases, 
a tooth standing alone becomes the abutment 
of a bridge. I therefore decidedly indorse 
Dr. Broomell's method of attaching the por- 
celain tip and facing respectively of the up- 
per and lower front incisors. And I do not 
think any better plan could be devised for 
the cuspid. As to the bicuspid and molar, 
neither being vital, I should cut them off 
and put on Logan crowns. I need not men- 
tion bridge-work, as my views are doubtless 
well known, but I de not wish anyone to sup- 
pose I think the ferrule crown the best for 
all cases. Much as this crown is needed in 
bridges, a porcelain crown is much better on 
many roots. The cap- crown is the thing for 
badly decayed vital teeth, and it can be used 
generally as far forward as the second bicus- 
pid. It is hard to apply when the neck of 
the tooth is small, and not being sightly, it 
should not be used in exposed positions.— 
Dr, Bennett, in Cosmos. 
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In the uge of Tin and Gold as a 

filling material the dentist should exercise 
judgment in determining when, and when 
not to use it, for it should not be used indis- 
criminately. For instance, on account of 
tbe material turning a dark gray or black 
after insertion, it is not advisable to use it 
entire in the anterior teeth. Again, it does 
not furnish as hard and resistable a mastica- 
ting surface as either cohesive gold or the 
amalgam. — Dr. L. Prentiss, in Ohio Journal. 

Fastidious Operating.— If there 

be any one thing which a dentist should cul- 
tivate, it is delicacy and lightness of touch. 
Some whom we have known go at their work 
like a miner with a pickaxe. They are 
rough, harsh, and their hand, whether with 
the excavator, the plugger, or engaged in ad- 
justing the various appliances of our art, is 
ever heavy. Their arm always rests bur- 
thensomely upon the patient's head, their fin- 
ger-nails are continuously digging into tender 
tissues, and there is a coarseness and a clum- 
siness about all their operations that marks 
an unpardonable heedlessness of the comfort 
of the patient. There are few things which 
so forcibly commend an operator to those 
under his care as tenderness, and even dainti- 
ness, in regarding their sensibilities. The 
engine bur should be directed as if it were a 
sentient thing, and napkins should be used 
as though they were a spontaneous produc- 
tion. — Ed. Independent Practioner. 

Rubber. — The use of thin rubber wedg- 
es for separating teeth for filling is certainly 
a saving of comfort to patients and of time to 
the operator- 

To true corundum wheels, 
whether warped, or grooved by 
wear. Put them in boiling 
water, and, when hot, place 
them on plate glass and press 
them down on all parts till it 
takes the impression of the 
smooth glass. Of course, if it is 
deeply grooved it will be restored 
to a smooth surface only on the 
side next to the glass. Any 
smooth surface will dp, 



THE LABORATORY. 



About Impressions.— We see rec- 
ommended in oar journals to remove from the 
palatal surface of impression, in case of hard 
palate anda lso from the alveolar border of 
the model when it is soft. The amount to be 
removed is determined according to the hard- 
ness or softness of the case in hand. How is 
an inexperienced person to know how much 
or how little to remove ? Will some wise 
Solomon rise up and explain. — G. W. B. 

Why not? We never hear of the 
"Stuck" method of procuring a metal die di- 
rect from a plaster impression. Why not ? I 
am sure it posesses much merit. It can be 
made nearly as quickly as a plaster model, 
and is certainly to be prefered, as you have a 
model which is practically indestructible and 
leaves your rubber plate with a nice smooth 
surface next to the tissue. While in cellu- 
loid its value can not be over estimated. 

Varnish. — In using Sandarach Varnish 
on impressions always brush the same way to 
avoid bubbles. 

IMaster.— The quality of plaster paris 
varies so much that it is always best to get 
the best grade, and always use it. 

Shrinkage. — The best way to prevent 
shrinkage of rubber in vulcanite work, pro- 
vided it does shrink, is to use metal dies. 

Vulcanizer. — A vulcanizer with steam 
gauge is more reliable than to depend on a 
thermometer, and where city gas is used, 
the automatic regulator and cut off are about 
as near perfection as we may hope to get. 

The laboratory should always be a roomy 
well lighted room, arranged with as 
much idea of conveinence as any part of the 
office. 

Always make your trial plate the exact 
thickness you want the finished plate to be, 
so as to avoid scraping down, in finishing. 
Tke plate w^ be stronger as a result. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



PLASTER IMPRESSIONS. 



[reply to t. r. y.] 

Study the case, well before you commence 
in order to determine where the impression 
must be broken. Prepare the cup by build- 
ins: up with wax in order to facilitate the 
breaking. Now slightly oil the cup. After 
the plaster has set, remove the cup and brtak 
the impression by design. 

Where the teeth converge, making the 
widest place at the gum, put wax between 
the teeth, oil it, and after removing the 
plaster, ta"ke the wax out and put it in place 
when you put the impression together. 

In upper sets, where the teeth lean across 
the mouth, warm a small roll of wax and 
after drying the teeth press it against them 
and shape it so the plaster will draw off the 
wax, then remove the wax and put it in place 
in the impression. 

It is a mistake to remove the plaster from 
the'mouth too soon. It should become hard, 
so that it will break sharp, without crumb* 
ling. In order to break it when hard, provide 
for it by preparing your cup with wax in 
order that the plaster will not be too thick at 
the points where it must break. You must 
also provide against having it too thin at 
such points or it will break into too small 
pieces. 

In 'some cases where small pieces remain 
between the teeth, it is necessary to have the 
patient wait until you run a model, and 
make a base plate when you correct these 
minor defects by carving the model. 

The more difficult it would seem to be to 
take am impression, the more important it is 
that plaster should be the material used. In 
putting the impression together, it is some- 
times easier not to put it in the cup. Find 
where each piece belongs and hold it in place 
while you drop melted wax on the outside. 

J. H. Wood, 
Lebanon, O. 



Tyro, 

In answering "Tyro's" question, in the 
May number, I should say that a conscien- 
tious dentist will endeavor at all times to do 
the best for his patients that his knowledge 
and skill would dictate. 

I never extract a tooth that can be saved 
in a serviceable condition. G. B. Y. 



DENTAL EXCHANGE. 



Root Canal Filling. 

Will some old practitioner tell me what is 
the best filling for a root canal and the mode 
of insertion ? Kid. 



Notice.— If you want a position or an assistant 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or sell, exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in Thb Pb ictical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists for 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practiee. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, taoh insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting one 
word. Cash with order. 

In answering advertisements, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address v 
not- riven, addre'n all answers by number, care of 
C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 



3— For Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell for invoice and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

7— WANTED— A No. 1 operator to take en- 
tire charge of practice in Ohio; graduate preferred. 

Address, No. 7. 

WANTED— Second band medical and dental 
books, a good microscope and a latest improved 
electric plugger. Give full description and 
price. J. M. Ovknshirb, Dundee, N. Y. 

&— FOR SALS— First clsss p^ctice in city of 
350,000; cause, failing health; $2,000 will put the 
right man on top. Address, No. 8. 

FOR SALE— Dental Practice of 25 years; has 
netted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown, Ind. 

9— FOR SALE— Dental practice, $2 200 1»* 
twelve months, and office furniture, City 6,509 
eastern Ohio: or would exchange for location in 
Southern California; nor»e but worthy and well 
qualified need apply. Only dentist giving ras; 
good location. Address, No. 9. 

10— Any one wishing a nice home and a good 
prhctice of $2,000, address D, 155 Main St., La> 
fayette, Ind. Population of city and county 48,000. 

11— For Sale— A $2,500 practice in a good county 
seat in Kansas; office on ground floor: no opposi- 
tion and get goo4 prices. Price* with furniture, 
$800. Address, No. 11. 

12.— Wanted— A good *'all around " assistant., 
reliable, honest and gentlemanly and good habits; 
must be well recommended, graduate preferred. 
Give full account of experience, what you can do 
and all facts of interest, and slate salary expected 
and what outfit you have. Address, No. 12, 
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For Sale— One Hays vulcanizer in good order, 
with wrench, $7. An S. S. White inhaler, nearly 
new, metal mouthpiece, cut-off, &c. Price, $5. 
One Archer Ch«ir newly upholstered, and in 
rood oondition. Price $30.00. Two Hayef Vulcan - 
iierg, in gooH order as new . Prine each. $7.00. 
Two Wilcox Dental Engines, Portable, and new* 
Retail price $3C t will pell for $15 each. 

Address C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 



Publisher's Department. 



OUR PREMIUM 



Is a Necessity in the Dental Office. 

Until farther notice, we shall give as a 
premium, to every cash subscriber at Onk 
Dollar, that popular and useful article, 
The Excelsior Dental Rubber Apron 
for protecting patients' clothes in all dental 
operations. It has been commended so 
highly by all who have received it that we 
wish to extend the opportunity to all who 
have not got one, to secure one of these use- 
ful articles. They are one yard long, about 
two-thirds of a yard wide, cut to fit the neck 
and fastens with a clip that takes but a 
moment to fasten or unfasten, and, as they 
are made of a good quality of rubber gossa- 
mer cloth, they are not clumsy, are easily 
cleaned, save soiling towels, laundrying, etc., 
and are a perfect protection to patients' 
clothes in extracting, with or without anes, 
thetic8, in taking impressions, filling teeth, 
etc., etc. Do not fail to secure this premium, 
by sending One Dollar for the Practical 
Dentist one year. Write name and address 
plain. Address, 

C. f W. Munson, 
Toledo, O. 



As to N. 0. Gas. 



One result of competition in sale of gas 
has been to force combination dealers to cut 
prices, with the evident purpose of freezing 
oat all opposition. Yet at these cut prices 
they make a fair profit. Give all credit to 
non combination dealers, though, who forced 
the fight- Until further notice I will sup- 
ply N. O. Gas at same prices quoted by com- 
bination dealers, the buyer to pre-pay return 
charges on empty cylinders and cash to 

accompany order. 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, Q, 



The Practical Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
m each issue. 

It is our purpose to enlarge to 
52 pages, and sooner or later to 
68, and as much of it is set in 
minion, you get 50 per cent, 
more matter than the same num- 
ber of pages ordinarily. Address 
C. W. Munson, publisher, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Advertising rates made known 
on application. 



GOOD WORDS FOR THE PRACTICAL 

DENTIST. 

The following are a few of the many good 

opinions of our new venture: 

The first number of the Practical Dentist, an 
extremely well gotten ut monthly journal for the 
dental practioner, has just been issued in this 
city. It is published by Dr. C. W. Munson and 
edited by Drs. Brake and Blakeney. The con- 
tents of its thirty-two well printed pages are on a 
par with its typographical excellence, and seem to 
moke it a necessity that ever? wide awake mem- 
ber of the profession should be a re n Her of it. We 
wish the proprietors every success.— 'Toledo Blade. 

The Practical Denslst is here and I like it. 

John D. Wingatk, Carbondale, Pa. 

The Practical Dentist came to hand this morn- 
ing. It is all rnat its name implies and is a credit 
to American Dental Jouiralism and we wish it the 
unbounded success it richly merits. 

T. P. Wagonkb, Knightstown,Ind. 

I like the beginning of the Practical Dentist. 
Keep it up. R. D. Penny, Chester, 111. 

I am delighted with the Practical Dentist and 
want it to come regularly. I am sure it will in a 
short time be second to none. Fred M. Gantz. 

Rapid City, Dak. 

The Practical Dentist is 0. E. and starts out in 
good shape. D. W. Hkndekson, 

Mankato. Kan. 

I received the'flrst copy of the Practical Den- 
tist and think it is all O, K. Also the premium. 

W. Tanner, Rapid City, Dak. 

Yours with the Pea ctic a l Den tist received . I 
am very muoh pleased with it and thick the first 
number is worth many times the cost of one year's 
subscription. C. L. Boyd, Columbia, Ala. 

I think you are on the right track . The Practi • 
cal Dentist with its "classified departments" 
will fill a long felt want. Success to the enter- 
prise, Enclosed find $1 for volume 1. W. H. 
CoLQROVE. Johnstown, N. Y. 
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No. 1 of the Practical Dentist it received- It 
is surely on the right track. Enclosed find my 
sabeeription. J. M. Ovknbhire, 

Dundee, R. Y. 

Please And $1 for the Practical Dentist, for 
that is the kind we want, and the first number 
rive* a good impression and ought to be worth a 
dollar, so you need not nei»d a premium, 

L. W. Albek, South Charleston, N. H. 



Notioe About Gasometers, &o. 

I have secured entire control of the busi- 
ness of the Excelsior Manufacturing Co., and 
shall hereafter manufacture and furnish the 
Excelsior Apparatus to the profession, at 
reasonable prices. It is niy own invention, 
perfected after several years of experiment 
and constant use in daily practice, and I 
confidently offer it as simple and effective as 
any in the market, and in some respects far 
superior to any other, and at prices from 20 
to 40 per cent, below other apparatuses sold 
by combination dealers. In fact there is no 
other gasometer sold that is not handled by 
combination houses. They have refused to 
fill orders for my apparatus, or to handle it 
all, so I propose to do it myself. Special 
Inducements offered to any dentist who 
will buy an Excelsior Apparatus. See "ad " 
in this issue, and write for particulars. I 
also handle non-combination teeth, rubber, 
cement, etc., and as I buy and sell for cash, 
have no bad accounts to be made good by 
those who DO pay their bills, employ no 
traveling men at heavy expense, etc. I will 
furnish you with any goods I can handle at 
as close prices as possible, and save you 
money. C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 

A Request. 
In sending anything intended for publica- 
tion, please use a separate sheet from the 
letter accompanying it. Write on one side 
of the sheet. Contributed articles should 
reach me by the 15th of the month preceding 
that of issue. Department articles not later 
than the 20th of each month. Rates of ad- 
vertising made known on application. 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 

Popular Dental Literature. 

I would call the attention of the Dental 
Profession to the People's Dental Jour- 
nal! which I issue monthly, as a means of 
furnishing the very best, latest and most 
practical information for the general public, 



on the care and preservation of the teeth, etc. 
I furnish the regular monthly edition, mailed 
prepaid, in bulk to dentists at very low 
prices, or will in ail them direct to list of 
names furnished by you. I also print a four 
page sheet, four columns to the page, as 
issued by yourself. You can use as much or 
little space for your card as you desire, or 
need not advertise at all if you do not wish 
to do so. Send stamps for samples of regular 
edition and locals, and terms. 

C. W. Munson, D. D. !S., Toledo, 0. 

Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
terms of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 

OUR ADVERTISERS 

It is our purpose to admit to 
the pages of this journal, adver- 
tisements of reliable houses only, 
and hence take pleasure in calling 
attention to a number of dealers 
whose ads appear in this issue, 
and recommend them to your 
patronage. It will pay you to 
deal with them. In writing or 
sending orders please mention 
this journal. 

Subscribe for The Practical 
Dentist — one dollar a year. 

The Practical, Dentist and 
The Archives of Dentistry one 
year for $2.50, including a pre- 
mium. 

The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
-wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subscription and premium. 

In writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that you saw their ad. in Tp:s PRAC- 
TICAL Dentist. 
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THE CERVICAL BORDER. 

DR. J. D. MOODY, MENDOTA. 
Read before the Central Illinois Dental Society. 

The cervical border is without 
doubt the most vulnerable point 
in all cavities. One reason for 
this is the inaccessibility of that 
position, for we find that in proxi- 
mal fillings on the mesial suface, 
where the adjoining tooth has 
been lost, the cervical border is 
usually as good as any part of 
the tooth. This inaccessibility 
of position renders possible two 
grave dangers — not finishing the 
cervical borders perfectly, and 
chipping or crushing the edge. 
Both of these faults are more 
common than are generally sup- 
posed. You will all doubtless re- 
member that a cross section of a 
bicuspid tooth at the line of the 
gum has proximately a figure of 
8 appearance. To trim properly 
a filling In that little depression, 
requires both patience and great 
delicacy of touch. 

At my work I believe more fail- 
ures have occurred at the cervo- 
buccal or the cervo-lingual corner 
than at the cervical wall proper. 



This I believed to be caused by 
the manner in which I had been 
accustomed to prepare the cav- 
itiee, i. e., depending too much on 
a groove at these corners for the 
retention of the filling. Only 
lately I had occasion to repair 
two gold fillings in bicuspids, 
one of which had been in the 
tooth a number of years, and the 
other only about fifteen months. 
Both were defective at the cervo- 
buccal corner, though the fillings 
were intact the whole length of 
the cervical border. In neither 
of these was the failure caused by 
a cracking or chipping of the 
thin enamel edge, but rather to 
the imperfect adaptation of the 
gold to these points. Toward 
the cervical border the blow is 
direct,' while -toward the corners 
it is apt to be a sliding motion 
down the side of the cavity, in- 
stead of against the side. Unless 
we have free access there will, in- 
evitably, be a defective point in 
the filling at these corners. To 
have a perfect filling the edges of 
the cavity under the gold must 
be solid. Any impairment of the 
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integrity of these borders renders 
failure certain. Oyer-malleting 
on cohesive gold is a fruitful 
source of trouble, and especially 
so at these points. A tap on a 
tooth at right angles to its axis 
will cause pain, while a much 
harder blow in the direction of 
the axis will scarcely be felt. 
Hence it is easier to over-mallet 
at the cervical border than at 
most any other point. The filling 
must form a cushion to break 
the force of the blow, yet when 
in place must be comparatively 
solid and perfectly adapted to 
the walls of the cavity. For this 
reason, wherever it can be used, 
soft gold, or tin and gold, is pref- 
erable. 

Lay a cushion of cohesive go.ld 
at the cervical wall, tap it with 
the mallet, and instantly that 
portion of the cushion is convert- 
ed into a harsh and solid metal. 
Every blow afterward is but 
pounding this unyielding mass 
with crushing force against fri- 
able material. This varies in de- 
gree in accordance with the dens- 
ity of the tooth structure, and 
the success or failure of the filling 
varies in like manner. 

Evidently then the thing to do 
is to use a material incapable of 
being rendered harsh, or to inter- 
pose at these vulnerable points a 
cushion of softer material to 
break the force of the blow. 

Hand pressure will largely 
overcome this difficulty ; but this 
slow, old fashioned method can 
never again be the rule. The 
mallet is invaluable and it has 
come to stay; but a judicious use 
of hand pressure at cervical mar- 
gins will render good returns. A 



slow hand pressure, using foot 
pluggers and cohesive gold, at 
this point will generally produce 
better results than when the 
mallet is used from the beginning 
of the filling. After the first blow, 
rendering the pellet of gold harsh, 
.the impact of the plugger is trans- 
mitted through the thin layer of 
metal to the tooth substance 
with but little loss of force, thus 
endangering the integrity of the 
wall of the cavity. A layer of 
softer metal, such as tin, will not 
transmit this force so readily. 
When the cavity is partially full 
the force of the bio wis partly ta- 
ken up by the mass of the metal, 
so that if a cushionof softer metal 
is first inserted the filling can be 
completed with cohesive gold in 
safety. 

Cohesive gold has also come to 
stay ; we can not do without it. 
But as with every other good 
thing, injudicions use by its ad- 
vocates results in the abuse of 
the power placed in their hands. 
I am convinced that discriminat- 
ing use of non-cohesive gold will 
result in a better success than 
can be had without it. Non-co- 
hesive gold at the cervical border 
and sides of a cavity /-and cohes- 
ive gold built on to it will bring 
the best results. But,— "aye! 
there's the rub." At the best it is 
hard to do perfectly ; many can- 
not do it at all. Jit is difficult to 
unite cohesive and perfectly non- 
cohesive gold. It is difficult to 
retain a layer of non-cohesive at 
the lateral walls and to build 
cohesive against it. It is difficult 
to make gold lay close to a flat 
wall without pits or grooves. — 
Dental Review, 
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Patent- Rights and the Dental Profession. 

The question, "Is dentistry a 
profession ?" is no longer argued 
even by intelligent people outside 
of the profession ; it is admitted 
everywhere. Frequently, how- 
ever, we see very quaint and 
curious ideas of what dentists as 
professional men should do and 
what they should not do in order 
to maintain their professional 
standing. The most unique idea 
of all is, that appliances invented 
by the ingenuity of the dentist 
must not be patented, and if he 
does secure such patents, he must 
at once be dropped from the pro- 
fessional ranks. Now the factis, 
th^ action of patenting any ap- 
pliance or method has nothing at 
all to do with the professional 
standing of any dentist; it is not 
per se an unprofessional act. If 
any man freely and fully grants 
to his profession, without restric- 
tion, the use of any method he 
has discovered, let all praise be 
his, but because his neighbor 
cannot afford to do this, or does 
not do it, let no man be so weak 
and unjust as to say that he has 
acted unprofessionally ; indeed he 
may be, and no doubt often is, in 
every day life and practice, the 
better professional man of the 
two. 

A man's professional standing, 
we are happy to know, is deter- 
mined by his intelligent, compe- 
tent procedure in professional 
ways and by the noble and gen- 
tlemanly character which gives 
direction to every phase of his 
life's work, and very little by the 
fact that he has or has not taken 
out a patent upon any of his in- 
ventions. 

In the name of all that is log- 



ical, we wish candidly to ask all 
reasonable persons if a dentist 
has not as good a right to receive 
payment for an invention over 
which he has spent time, thought, 
and money as he has to receive 
paymemt for any of the usual 
operations in dental practice. 
His 'invention represents time, 
outlay, and brain power just as 
much as does the gold filling 
which he inserts, and why should 
he not receive the compensation 
which a patent secures r 

Our authors, our literary men, 
secure copyrights upon their 
books and manuscripts, and yet 
no one is so dull and illogical as 
to accuse them of unprofessional 
conduct. Certainly not; they 
deserve protection. Now the 
patent-right to the inventor is 
just the same as the copyright 
to the author, and they both 
have a perfect and legitimate 
right to secure the benefits com- 
ing with such protection, with- 
out being called to account for 
being "unprofessional" by 
writers who cannot be said to 
have grasped the true meaning 
of the term. 

Patent-rights, as well as copy- 
rights, are productive of much 
injustice and subject to many 
abuses, but no reasonable man 
will argue from this fact that 
there is anything belittling or 
unprofessional in securing a 
patent-right or a copyright. We 
honor the man who gives his 
inventions to his profession 
without price as highly as do 
any of our cotemporaries, but 
we strongly deny that a dentist 
who secures a patent can — on 
that account— be called unpro- 
fessional.— Western Dental Jour. 
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Need of Popular Dental Eduoation. 

It is remarkable and discour- 
aging to note how ignorant the 
general public is on dental mat- 
ters; dental service would be 
better appreciated were they 
better informed . The subject is a 
difficult one to deal with, and it 
is important to decide how the 
best results could be attained. 
Much of the education imparted 
by individual dentists has done 
good, but very much indeed is 
entirely useless. If popular sen- 
timent aided the labor of den- 
tists, more good could be done, 
and dentistry would be elevated 
even more rapidly. How to 
further the interests of education 
among the people is an import- 
ant question to answer. The 
dentist falls short in accomplish- 
ing his mission, and in doing his 
duty, unless he systematically 
teaches dentistry to his patients. 
The patient should be taught to 
realize that the services of den- 
tists are comparatively worth- 
less unless the work receives the 
subsequent attention and care 
which should be bestowed upon 
it. Almost every contact with a 
patient, when in professional 
intercourse, should be made an 
opportunity for benefiting the 
patient. Dentistry should be 
taught in local institutions, in 
the free schools, even in the kin- 
dergarten ; especially should the 
children be thoroughly educated. 
Section 2 of the American Dental 
Association has this subject 
under consideration, and it is 
hoped that some benefit may be 
derived from its labors. Articles 
should be published in the daily 
prints — that class of articles 
which are designated for the 



benefit of our patients, being 
selected from our dental. publica- 
tions. This can be done without 
in any way violating profes- 
sional ethics. The people should 
be made to realize the dangers to 
which they are exposed by their 
own neglect, and of the loss 
which thev suffer thereby. So- 
cieties ought to take a particular 
branch Of dental science, and 
give that particular subject the 
principal attention. If different 
societies would thus follow up 
different subjects, our store of 
knowledge would be materially 
increased. Text books on den- 
tistry should be published and 
used in the public schools.— From 
Address of Dr. C. B. Rowland, 
Pres. 111. Association, 



Dentistry In the Army and Navy. 

An English writer says that 
"in England the education of the 
dentist is three-fifths medical and 
two-fifths special, this special 
education being equal to the re- 
mainder of the medical education. 
It is thus recognized as a learned 
profession by the state, and we 
should endeavor to perform 
our duty in the service of the 
state. If medical appointments 
are made by the state when re- 
quired, dental " appointments 
should also be made. If dental 
services are required and not 
furnished, the interests of the 
state must suffer. Surgeon-den- 
tists have been appointed to the 
royalty and to high offices, but 
should be also extended to the 
departments, for the benefit of 
unfortunates, as in the India 
and other colonial medical de- 
partments, the post-office, pris- 
ons, police, and most assuredly 
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to the army and navy. Indeed, 
as long ago as 1857 the army 
medical department recognized 
the shortcomings as regards 
dental science. 

The only thing done for the 
soldiers being the extraction of a 
tooth or the giving of a pill to 
allay pain, the surgeon usually 
leaves this ancient and limited 
treatment to the hospital ser- 

feon, though where, when, or 
ow this functionary acquires 
his skill must be left to the 
imagination, as no provision is 
made for it in his course of 
special instruction. Many are 
refused admittance into the 
army and navy of Great Britain 
on account of defective teeth. 
Dental surgery has no part in 
the special training at Netley 
required by the army medical 
department, nor is it included in 
the medical training of the can- 
didate before entering service. 
The army surgeon's education is 
not considered complete when he 
leaves Netley, but a special ex- 
amination is imposed on him 
between his fifth and tenth year 
of service. To this examination 
could be added a clause requir- 
ing a knowledge of dental sur- 
gery, and attendance on lecture 
and clinics. Some surgeons have 
done this, indeed, and obtained 
the diploma from special schools, 
and these serve to indicate the 
feeling, of the want of such 
knowledge. Perhaps purely 
dental appointments could be 
made, and each officer and soldier 
could be required to produce a 
certificate that his teeth and 
mouth were sound before going 
into active service in the field. 
The present surgeon-general of 



the United States army informed 
me that no general provisions 
have been made by the govern- 
ment for dentists for the troops. 
A regular dentist is on duty at 
West Point, and also at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
part of the time, and several ac- 
complished dentists are in the 
corps of the hospital stewards, 
but these are exceptions. The 
medical department has tried to 
arouse interest among its mem- 
bers in the care of the teeth by 
furnishing instruments when 
needed.— Dr. Geo. Cunningham. 

Receiving Patients. 

A cold "good morning," "take 
a chair," "what can I do for 
you," as so often heard in a cold, 
heartless, business tone of voice 
and manner, does more to drive 
patients from us than anything 
else we can possibly imagine. 
While, on the other hand, a kind 
look, a pleasant smile, a friendly 
greeting, a tender solicitude, such 
as we would extend to a weeping 
child (for we are children when 
sick ,or suffering with pain) , and a 
kind assurance that we will be 
as careful and gentle as possible 
in our treatment, and then all 
through the operation remember 
to use words of sympathy as 
well ad looks of kindess; they 
will exert an influence that can 
not cease to exist. 

Such kindness, sympathy, un- 
derstanding of human suffering 
and gentle solicitude, universally 
recommend themselves to the 
considerate judgment of those 
who, from necessity, must suffer 
the trying ordeal of the dentist's 
chair. And even if there were no 
higher stand-point of observa- 
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tion than merely that of financial 
and business success, no better 
rule pf action could possibly be 
adopted. 

The dentist can impress his 
kindness and skill so firmly on 
the mind and appreciation of his 
patient, as to oftentimes expel 
fear and nervousness; and in 
other instances induce the endur- 
ance of pain that would be other- 
wise impossible. 

The extent and good influence 
of kindness in our work cannot 
be measured, and it is within the 
reach of every man who chooses 
to adopt it as a part of his pro- 
fession. 

The man in any profession who 
is honest and diligent, and who 
possesses an average commodity 
of intelligence, will soon acquire 
sufficient skill to do good, sub- 
stantial work, and render service- 
able assistance to his fellow-men; 
but unles he also possesses those 
finer elements of human charac- 
ter which respond in kindness 
and sympathy to the suffering 
and sorrow of his fellows about 
him, he is unfitted for the actual 
practice of his profession, and 
can never rise above mediocrity. 
—Dr. W. H. Williamson, in Den- 
tal Review. 



HOW TO MAKE GOOD DENTISTS. 

DR. M'MTLLEir, IN MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 

Make it obligatory on the stu- 
dent to show a diploma of liter- 
ary proficiency before entering a 
dental college. Require him to 
serve a regular apprenticeship 
under a competent master. . The 
pharmaceutical law of my State 
requires a four years' apprentice- 
ship as a drug clerk before one 



can receive a diploma ; engraft a 
like provision on the practice of 
dentistry. Here comes a young 
man in your office. You do an 
hours' work for him ; charge him 
three to five dollars for it. He 
thinks that fellow can make 
money faster than lean. Hadn't 
I best make a dentist ? On in- 
quiry he learns that for a small 
sum of money and a couple of 
years' time, a rattling good time 
at some city while at school, and 
he can emerge from a college a 
full fledged D. D. S. Does any 
one think we can by such means 
elevate the standing of our pro- 
fession ? 

Gentlemen, what we need and 
what we must have, is thorough 
systematic training, a personal 
training, if you will, and no- 
where else can this be secured so 
well as at the office of an honest 
dentist. Raise tuition; extend 
the time required; require stu- 
dents to produce evidences of 
scholarship ; require him to serve 
a long apprenticeship, and when 
he goes forth, he will be an -edu- 
cated gentleman, and not as an 
uneducated, uncouth boor. Let 
colleges continue to this end. Let 
legislation be served in this di- 
rection. Let dentists themselves 
encourage greater proficiency. 
Let dental societies take a hand 
in this work, and the end will be 
gained . — Western Dentaljournal 

The Need of More Clinical Work and Better 
Preliminary Education. 

The student who comes to col- 
lege without being in an office, 
does not generally get half 
enough work in the college 
clinics. This should be improved. 
In preliminary education lies our 
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greatest help in bettering our 
profession. If we will raise the 
standard necessary to enter col- 
lege, then we can truly count on 
better dentists and a higher 
professional standard. The col- 
leges are alive to this. They are 
doing the best possible, and they 
ask your earnest co-operation. — 
Dr. Patterson. 



Devitalizing Pulps. 

There are few things in dentist- 
ry that are so often unskillfully 
done as the application of arsen- 
ical paste for the devitalization 
of pulps. We believe that much 
of the pain which so many oper- 
ators complain as attendant 
upon this process, is due to the 
wretched manner in which the 
agent is too often used. 

In the first place, perhaps the 
rubber-dam is not applied, and 
the saliva has almost unchecked 
entrance into the cavity and the 
paste is not left in proper 
position, even if it be not alto- 
gether washed out. All manner 
of debris «s left in the cavity to 
obstruct the rapid action of the 
agent, and to cause an unneces- 
sary irritation. The paste, is 
not applied directly to the pulp, 
but is placed almost anywhere, 
so that it will be in contact with 
the tooth, and lastly, it is, per- 
haps, covered with cotton 
dipped in that abomination — 
a sandarach solution. What 
wonder that the results are un- 
satisfactory. 

For the proper devitalization 
of a live pulp it is essential that 
the agent be placed in immedi- 
ate contact with the pulp. All 
debris and loose particles should 
be carefully removed, and this 



can best be done — in part at 
least — by thoroughly rinsing the 
cavity with warm water. 

Excavation is not essential, 
but the taking out of all debris 
is. The rubber-dam should be 
applied and the cavity dried as 
perfectly as possible. Then, the 
pulp being exposed completely 
at some point, a minute particle 
of paste should be directly ap- 
plied, covered with a small cap 
cut from thin rolled tin or some 
other metal, and made concave 
by pressure with the roundfed 
end of an excavator, and the 
cavity carefully sealed with wax, 
gutta-percha, or some imperme- 
able covering. We have found 
modeling compound an excellent 
material when warmed. If this 
course is followed, pain will be 
the exception and not the rule, 
and should it unfortunately suc- 
ceed it will be very fleeting in its 
character. 

When the pulp exposure is 
from attrition or fracture, and 
there is no cavity of retention, a 
small concave cap may be made 
of wax, the paste placed in it, 
and the tooth being carefully 
dried and the wax warmed, it 
may be made to adhere sufficient- 
ly lQng for devitalization. 

If any one really wishes to 
raise a toothache that shall 
cause him to be remembered, let 
him put arsenical paste in a wet 
cavity, the pulp being covered 
with refuse matter and decayed 
dentine, and then let him cap the 
climax of the outrage by thrust- 
ing into the outer cavity cotton 
wet with a sandarach solution. 
This will permeate the whole 
cavity, encapsule the arsenical 
paste and prevent its action, 
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while it serves as a constant 
irritant. In a few hours it will 
decompose, and the cavity will 
become foul almost beyond con- 
ception. We think it is really 
the worst covering for a tempor- 
ary dressing of which we have 
any knowledge, and we have 
had experience enough with it to 
be an expert in judging its 
demerits. 

Does any one think that the 
method here recommended is too 
troublesome ? Well, if his prac- 
tice of dentistry rests upon a de- 
sire to avoid painstaking and 
labor, our advice to him is to 
drop it and seek some less irk- 
some occupation. — Independent 
Practitioner. 



Cleaning the Teeth. 

Dentists are daily committing 
the error of not instructing their 
patients in regard to the proper 
methods .of cleansing their 
mouths— brushing, picking, rins- 
ing with warm water after 
meals and at night before going 
to bed. Our observation must 
show that people who do those 
things faithfully, have little or 
no denistry to do. It is astonish- 
ing what ignorance exists 
amon^ people of all classes and 
conditions, as to whit cleanli- 
ness of the mouth means. They 
will tell you frankly that they 
do not brush their mouths as 
well as they ought to, for they 
did not know they were going 
to be examined and when you 
looked, you really thought so, 
and the second thought was 
probably not for a month. 
Cleanly habits are part of an in- 
dividual's education and can be 
formed only in childhood. Too 



much care cannot be bestowed 
on the subject for the little ones. 
Bach individual must see it 
thoroughly done—have it done 
for him and experience having it 
well rubbed in with a brush. Not 
much dentifrice of any kind is 
needed— small quill tooth picks 
are best, narrow strips of rubber 
dam for spaces the quill will not 
clean. Water used frequently 
for rinsing, with a motion of the 
tongue on all the surfaces of the 
teeth and gums, lingual, palatal, 
labial and buccal. So much for 
preventive dentistry which 
should be our highest aim.— W, 
N. Morrison. 

Packing Alloy or Amalgam. 

Dr. BonwilPs method is to mix 
rather dry, and put in the tooth- 
cavity in rather small pieces, 
condensing each piece with a 
round, smooth pointed instru- 
ment, by the rotary process. 
This forces mercury to the sur- 
face of each piece as it is con- 
densed. This is removed by 
placing on the burnished surface 
bibulous paper, or other absorb- 
ent, to remove superfluous mer- 
cury. Continue this course till 
the filling is completed.— Items 
of Interest. 



While having a tooth operated 
on in a neighboring city, the den- 
tist seized every opportunity to 
take a " puff" from a cigar which 
was placed conveniently at hand. 
Is it of necessity to add the pa- 
tient was thoroughly disgusted? 
And this occurred in a city from 
which is promulgated the most 
advanced ideas in dentistry. 
Truly, there is always missionary 
work close at home. — Exchange. 
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Immediate Root Filling. 

Regarding immediate root fil- 
ling, if there is not periostitis to 
go through the foramen and fill 
immediately, as it is not neces- 
sary in most cases to wait any 
length of time. In alveolar ab- 
scess we get suppuration and 
hyperplasia. In pus formation, 
to relieve the patient from severe 
pain, while opening an abscessed 
tooth, tie a strong cord to the 
neck of the tooth and request the 
patient to pull on this and not 
loosen the hold. If the pain is 
still felt, request him to pull a 
little harder, and keep this up 
till you have drilled through the 
foramen ; and if you go beyond 
the apex a little it willdo harm. 

Disinfecting is carried to ex- 
tremes. Years ago I used bichlor- 
ide of mercury for disinfecting in 
the same manner as that of the 
present day, for all it is now 
used scientifically. 

I do not go much on necrolog- 
ists. I used to be one of them 
myself. A man that has been to 
camp meeting and been convert- 
ed six or seven times generally 
knows what he is talking about. 
—O.Jour. ofD. Sc. 

Intelligent Patients. 

Dr. T. D. Shumway, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., says : I think the 
scccess of our profession depends 
on the intelligence of our patients. 
I would rather have one intelli- 
gent patient than a dozen who 
are ignorant. The worst people 
to work for are those who do 
not know anything about den- 
tistry ; and we should be careful 
not^ to do anything to lull our 
patients to sleep with the idea 
that the law has thrown its pro- 



tecting arms around the denta 
profession in such a manner, 
that none can get into the prac 
tice of dentistry except those 
who are qualified, and that 
therefore they need not look out 
for themselves to see that their 
dentist is up with the times. 
That is one of the dangers that 
we are in now. The number of 
people in foreign countries who 
employ a dentist is compara- 
tively small ; they are mostly of 
the nobility and the gentry, 
while here everybody is a sover- 
eign and everybody feels the 
necessity of dentistry. That 
demand for the dentist is grow- 
ing more and more every year, 
and it grows more and more 
important that we should keep 
abreast of the times. If we are 
alive to this fact and act in view 
of it, we will build up a status of 
dentistry that some day will put 
all the oth«r professions to 
shame. — Cosmos. 

The only way to have all 
patients intelligent from a dental 
standpoint is to educate all the 
people on dental topics. — Ed. 

Painless Excavating. 

Apply the rubber-dam, dry the 
cavity with bibulous paper, and 
then insert a pledget of cotton 
saturated with absolute alcohol, 
selected on account of its affinity 
for water ; next direct a series of 
blasts of hot air to the cavity, 
persisting till the parts become 
whitened, or thoroughly dry, 
often taking as long as three 
minutes. It may be as well to 
mention that what is usually 
sold as a hot-air syringe is not 
the best to use, from the tempta- 
tion to make the application of 
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the blast continuous, which will 
result in pain. It should be ap- 
plied intennittingly ; remember 
that evaporation is what we are 
seeking, and not the heating up 
of the tooth, and this may be 
accomplished as well by stages 
as by continuous heat, since the 
supply of moisture is cut off by 
the dam. When satisfied that 
the water is evaporated, throw 
on a continuous spray of ether. 
This will at first, in about forty 
per cent, of cases, cause pain, 
which will, however, almost at 
once begin to lessen as the spray 
is continued, and in the end it 
will be found that all sensation 
will be controlled. The tooth 
may now be cut almost at will, 
and with no change in sensitive- 
ness in consequence of entering 
the dentine, even to a consider- 
able depth, for undercuts, anchor- 
ages, etc.— Dr. Ottolengui in 
Archives. 



Loose Plates. 



The days of loose temporary 
plates can be lengthened and 
their wearers made comfortable 
as follows : Thoroughly dry the 
plate, and at the point opposite 
the greatest absorption of the 
alveolus, roughen with burr or 
scraper; line the palatal surface 
of the plate with gutta-percha. 
I use base plate to the extent of 
the absorption. Heat it and 
insert the plate as hot as pos- 
sible, and have patient bite or 
press the plate up as firmly as 
possible ; repeat until sufficient 
gutta-percha has been introduced 
to make plate tight. This is 
specially good for lower plates. — 
H. R. N. iv Archives. 



No Stigma Attaching to Anonymous or 
Pseudonymous Correspondence. 

This time-honored practice is 
most salutary and useful in every 
way, and can in no way be 
compared to throwing stones 
from behind a hedge ; it is rather 
analogous to the action of those 
ancient Knights who preferred 
to enter the lists with a blank 
shield. The author of the latter 
takes his hard knocks under his 
pseudonym, and in every depart- 
ment of journalism this has been 
a favorite and an honorable 
practice ; neither does the fact of 
the authors name being attached 
to a compiunication, in any way 
vouch for his courage. — Ed. Jour- 
nal of the British Dental Associ- 
ation. 

Filling Dead Teeth. 
Dr. Conrad says : I treat these 
teeth and in almost all cases fill 
immediately. After examination 
wash the cavity with peroxide 
of hydrogen and go carefully to 
the end of the root, and when 
you know it is clean, fill it. 
When you find a molar with a 
calcareous deposit in the pulp 
chamber, you may think there is 
no opening into the root canal, 
but there is, and unless you go 
through this you will be liable 
to have trouble. When a root is 
filled to the apex perfectly with 
a hard substance, you should 
never have any trouble. My 
creed is, wash the cavity thor- 
oughly with warm water and 
then peroxide of hydrogen. Be 
cleanly, thorough, and open into 
every root canal. Never let a 
cavity go unfilled where there is 
a bit of pulp tissue, and never let 
a root go till it is filled to the 
end. 
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Discussions on Root Filling. 

Dr. J. Taft says: There is 
wonderful unanimity in all these 
discussions. Every one has said 
he thinks roots may be filled as 
soon as they are ready to be 
filled. This cannot be denied. 
We have a great variety of cases 
presented to us, and we must 
take the accidental changes into 
account. If a patient presents 
himself and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances are favorable, you 
can fill at once ; but if a portion 
of pulp tissue or decomposed 
matter remain, it is not advis- 
able to do so. Test this by 
placing a small pledget of cotton 
into the cavity and leave it for 
several minutes, then remove. If 
the cotton smells offensive, and 
you close the cavity, you will be 
liable to have trouble. If there 
is diseased tissue that need to be 
disposed of at the end of the 
root, break it up. If this is not 
necessary, get the foot in* the 
best possible condition and seal* 
with chlorapercha, being careful 
to avoid pressure. Care should 
be exercised in using carbolic 
acid. It is used too much. Apply 
the dam and use hot air as a 
coagulator. All these and other 
things should be taken into ac- 
count before filling. 

Regulating Teeth. 

• 

All dentists, at times, are prone 
to ride hobbies, and in so doing 
lose sight of some practical things 
that they had well nigh forgot- 
ten. For some years we have 
been using the Coffin split-plate 
for expanding arches, or some 
other device than a jackcrew. 
Recently, however, we had a case 
where the bicuspids of the supe- 



rior teeth closed within the arch 
on both sides. The teeth were 
not long-crowned and the split- 
plate did not stay in the mouth 
very well. The boy was not 
persistent ih keeping the plate in 
his mouth and very little pro- 
gress was made. After wasting 
some time we concluded to make 
a new plate, with a jackscrew 
extending across the roof of the 
mouth and see if it would not do 
more effective work. The plate 
was made and cut in halves. In a 
week's time the arch was spread 
so that the bicupids were in line, 
and we are at this time merely 
holding them in position. The 
moral of this little article is, use 
your resources to attain success. 
— Editorial in Dental Review. 



Copper has the reputation of 
being a great desideratum as a 
component of dental alloys. I 
am of the opinion that this will 
prove to be another fallacy, 
although I confess it is a little 
hard for me to give up my preju- 
dices in favor 01 it. It is unques- 
tionably true that alloys, made 
without it do most excellent 
work, and, moreover, they show, 
if heavily silvered, the same 
effects which have been so gener- 
ally credited to copper. — A . Mors- 
man in Archives. 



No dentist should set a price 
upon a piece of work already 
completed by another, for no one 
can measure the amount of labor 
necessary to complete that work, 
unless he has stood by and seen 
the operation from the com- 
mencement to the termination. — 
Dr. W. A. Spaulding in Dental 
Review. 
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Ptyaiisn. 

There is nothing in this charge 
against amalgam; there never 
was anything in it, and it would 
have died long ago if it hadn't 
been for the ignorance and 
stupidity of men who would not 
learn. The all-gold dentist 
wanted something to throw at 
amalgam work, and that was 
the most vicious-looking missile 
he could find, and the incapable 
physician wanted a scape-goat 
to hide his ignorance in diagnosis 
and therapeutics. Undoubtedly 
the fallacy had an honest origin, 
because when amalgam first 
came into use everything was 
against it, but the man who to- 
day believes that amalgam 
fillings produce ptyalism is more 
than a quarter of a century be- 
hind the times.— A. Morrison in 
Archives. 



* Require Prompt Pay. 

There is but one way that 
exact justice can be attained by 
all, viz.: require prompt pay. 
After all, this is the great peace- 
maker, for much service is quite 
satisfactory, when paid for, that 
would be the source of conten- 
tions, heart-burnings and misrep- 
resentations if not settled for at 
the time. 

I have never known a fee-bill 
to be lived up to for any consid-. 
erable time by all the members 
of the body establishing it, either 
in law, medicine, surgery or den- 
tistry, any more than are the 
rules proposed for the regulation 
of trades and commerce in gen- 
eral. Infraction and smuggling 
are practiced everywhere.— Wm. 
H. Atkinson. 



Files in the Operating Room. 
Every one must have exper- 
ienced the intolerable nuisance 
flies are during the summer in 
the waiting and operating 
rooms. In Switzerland oil of 
bays (huil de laurier) is used to 
prevent the visits of these "house- 
hold friends. " A coat of this oil 
is applied to the walls, which 
effectually excludes flies of all 
kinds. This remedy has also 
been tried and found effectual in 
the south of France in preserving 
gilt frames, chandeliers, etc., 
from becoming soiled. It is even 
remarked that the flies soon 
avoid the room where the appli- 
cation is employed. — Brit. Jour- 
nal of Dental Science. 



Sweets constitute an important 
part of our diet. Children are 
bribed to do plain duties, by 
promises of more sweet-meats. 
Drinks which would have been 
sickeningiy sweet to a palate of 
years ago, are daily demanded b) r 
children of our day. Syrups to ex- 
cess are used daily in allfamiles. 
Milk and eggs are ruined in their 
healthful simplicity by the addi- 
tion of sugar and lemons; and 
other mixtures are made that 
deprive the teeth of use in masti- 
cation and furnish the secretions 
of an abnormal quality favoring 
destruction by decay. 

I have watched with much in- 
terest and sadness, the teeth of 
children in families where much 
sugar was used and invariably 
their teeth were bad. One family, 
relatives of mine, used four bar- 
rels of sugar a year. When adult 
life was reached, there was not 
one mouth with the full quota of 
teeth— all had extensive fillings 
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made, and two of the young 
ladies have their mouths full of 
crockery substitutes. Employes 
of long service in confectionery 
shops and candy factories are 
also affected in the same manner. 
It is the excessive use of these 
articles, simple in themselves, 
which is doing the irreparable 
hereditary damage. — W. N. Mor- 
rison. 



THREE LACKS THAT SHOULD BE OVER 

COME. 



[BY DR. WM. H. ATKINSON, NEW YOBK..] 

1. Lack of knowledge how to 
raise children, displayed in the 
universal neglect of the essen- 
tials of their physical well being, 
while the souls and minds have 
been drilled almost to death. 

2. Lack of willingness to cul- 
tivate their bodies in an e^ual 
degree to their minds (a fatal 
mistake to both soul and body). 
Not one. per cent, of the parents 
who have consulted me in refer- 
ence to their children's teeth were 
at first prepared to admit, or 
willing to learn, that the first 
permanent molars belonged to 
the adult set of teeth. 

3. Lack of confidence in our- 
selves, which naturally begets 
lack of confidence in others' 
ability ; and thus a selfish spirit 
has well nigh prevented the 
growth of, or crushed out, all 
true professional confidence and 
fraternal probity. 

The immense preponderance of 
those who are forced to wear 
dental substitutes or go without 
teeth need but to be named to 
prove the propositions laid 
down. He who has eyes needs 
np labored argument on the 



question, which has thus far 
held the field in numerical 
strength throughout the whole 
range of professional callings, 
professional men or quacks. 

In our department, so wofully 
has the evil prevailed, that muti- 
lation stares us in the face in our 
street walks and social inter- 
course ten times where once our 
eyes and hearts are blessed with 
a view of the legitimate success 
of the accomplished Christian 
dentist. 

It is not so hard to prescribe 
rules of correct practice as it is 
to follow them faithfully amid 
the daily conflicting influences of 
social and professional contact. 

Could the honorable young 
member of any profession be set 
above pecuniary want, the first 
great victory would be won ; for 
then he would scorn to essay the 
exercise of doubtful ability for 
the sake of subsistence. % 

The only unitary reason for 
any contention about price of 
service is that each endeavors to 
cover more ground than legiti- 
mately belongs to him, and thus 
hopes to lay tribute not only on 
his patrons, but his workman, 
so that he may gain a compe- 
tence on which to retire in a 
short time. As soon as any pro- 
fessional man acquires the ability 
to render clean service, he should 
have clean pay. Services and re- 
muneration must accord, or 
equiposityislost; and then there 
must be jars to equilibrize them. 
Hence, the everlasting conten- 
tions on the vext subject of price. 
But prices largely regulate them- 
selves by the quality of our 
work, and our own estimate of 
its value. — Items. 
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" My Old Woman's Teeth." 
Dr. C. C. Evans, Indianapolis, 
says : An elderly gentleman, well- 
dressed, and apparently intelli- 
gent, entered my office one day, 
followed by a young lady of pos- 
sibly eighteen or twenty summers 
whose flaxen hair, blue eyes, and 
very full cheeks, proclaimed her 
Teutonic origin. As soon as I 
was at leisure, I asked the gen- 
tleman what I could do for them, 
whereupon he says in his broken 
English, "Veil doctor, I hafehere 
in mine bocket a set teed, vich 
pelong to mine virst vife, dis is 
mine second vife (pointing to the 
smiling, blushing damsel by his 
side)— -mine virst vife she die 
aboud a year ago und I bury her 
mit a rupper set vat she had. 
Now you see, dese are de very 
best golt, und gost feefty dollar 
in Ney York. Now mine second 
vife, she got her teed pulled oud, 
und I vant'to know, if you make 
her a rupper set for dose und vat 
you gif me to bood ? " His " sec- 
ond vife" took it all good na- 
turedly and seemed to think it 
was all right. But I think if he 
ever goes to heaven and his first 
wife is there, she will meet him 
at the gate with the " old rupper 
set" in her hand and protest 
against his admittance. 

Another case was an Irish- 
woman, who, after I had extract- 
ed two very badly decayed teeth, 
insisted on me taking out an- 
other one for the same money, 
saying (when I told her the rest 
of her teeth were sonnd), "well, 
they might decay and ache after 
awhile anyway," and was really 
indignant when I would not con- 
sent to it. 
It is astonishing what disgust- 



ing, nauseating things a pair of 

Eretty red lips will often hide. I 
ad a really prett\ and refined 
young lady patient, not long 
since, that produced from her 
mouth a set of teeth that actu- 
ally nearly knocked me over, so 
horrible was the odor and dis- 
gusting the sight. It was a tem- 
porary set, made several years 
ago, and as the gums had receded 
she had filled in the vacancy with 
cotton, which eveidently had not 
been changed for " many moons." 
— Ohio Dental Science. 



Make Your Work a Pleasure. 

We feel as awkard in speaking 
on this subject as when lecturing 
on intemperance : we have never* 
experienced the misery of intem- 
perance and therefore can only 
speak as an observer. So we 
have no experience in having an 
unpleasant vocation, and there- 
fore can speak only as an observ- 
er. We have been so fortunate 
as always to have work that 
pleased us. 

But we believe, if we were ever 
so unfortunate as to have a work 
that was irksome, we would 
forthwith look for something 
pleasurable in it to relieve its irk- 
someness. And they say "that 
what we look for we usually find. ' 
It is something like the weather. 
There are persons who are never 
satisfied with it. If a day does 
chance to suit them, it is looked 
on as "a weather breeder"— a 
sure precurser of a storm. We 
said to a friend the other day 
who was complaining of the 
rain, that we had not seen a day 
of bad weather for twenty-five 
years. "0 well," said he " I sup- 
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pose it is wrong to be always 
fretting about the weather ; we 
have got to take it as it comes. 
But even this is not the spirit in 
which we should view either our 
work or the weather. We should 
not only be willing to tolerate it, 
but to meet it with cheerfulness, 
and to enjoy it. The weather is 
just right. It must be, for it rep- 
resents God's wisdom and good- 
ness ; and the better we live in 
harmony with His laws, the 
clearer we shall see its adaption 
to the world's good. Besides, if 
we do not like the weather of one 
section, He has given us the 
means of locomotion to take us 
to another section, and surely we 
ought to be pleased somewhere. 
So with our work ; it is given to 
us for our greatest good ; and we 
have our choice of such a great 
variety, it is a pity if one of its 
many phases cannot suit us ; gen- 
erally, if it does not, the fault is 
within ourselves. — Dr. Welch. 



CONVENIENT. 

Dr. W. N. Morrison exhibited 
some soft rubber polishing points 
with a hard rubber hub. These 
can be easily made in the labora- 
tory in the following manner: 
The dental depot will furnish the 
form of point it is desired to re- 
produce. Put a piece of brass 
wire three-fourths of an inch 
long into the hole of each. Im- 
bed in a flask with the long end 
of wire down. Separate and 
take the rubber point out. It 
has only been used for the pat- 
tern. Slip over the end of the 
wire a disk of rubber which has 
been cut from a sheet of ordinary 
vulcanite with a harness punch. 
Now fill up with^oft vellum rub- 



ber, placing another disk over 
the wire on top. Close the flask 
and vulcanize in the ordinary 
way. When the brass wires are 
removed the points can be used 
with the screw mandril with a 
plain conical point . Before pack- 
ing, the mold can be modified to 
make any shape of point required. 
Dr. Morrison makes an inclined 
plane for regulating teeth by 
soldering a metal j)late to a 
plantinum band which is to be 
cemented on to the lower tooth. 
— Proceedings Illinois Dental 
Society, Dental Review. 

Amalgam. 

Dr. J. W. Clowes, says : As a 
salvator of the teeth, amalgam 
holds no second place, and the 
record of its usefulness is without 
reproach. By this affirmance of 
its value let us show not only 
our approval, but our settled 
conviction of its comeliness as 
well as goodness. Let us go fur- 
ther and declare it better, more 
natural, and less obtrusive than 
the golden idol to which we have 
looked so long, and from 
which we have suffered so 
much. The people are more pro- 
gressive regarding these things 
than the profession, and I confess 
to have often advanced my lines 
of practice and achievement 
through their suggestions and 
encouragemen t . 

Dental ethics are peculiar 
but inexorable. A dentist in 
Pennsylvania advertised for a 
wife and got one worth $50,000, 
without forfeiting his standing 
in the profession, while a Michi- 
gan dentist who advertised for 
customers was ejected from the 
State Association.— Exchange. 
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USES OF CHLQRO-PERCHA. 

There are many pat uses to 
which chloro-percha can be put, 
which I am satisfied the profes- 
sion do not recognize, to- wit: 
For securing arsenical applica- 
tions in or on shallow surfaces ; 
for instantly sealing accidental 
punctures of rubber dams in situ, 
a small piece of punk dipt in 
chloro-peroha and laid on the 
defect; for covering plastic fill- 
ings during the hardening proc- 
ess, and many other uses which 
suggest themselves to a bright, 
practical mind. Glycerin also 
has many useful qualities for 
coating cavities and approaches 
to root-canals which are to be. 
filled with chloro-percha (the lat- 
ter will not stick on a surface pre- 
viously covered with glycerin). 
For covering all glass stoppers 
to prevent stioking, for coating 
(with only a trace) instruments 
used in working the plastics used 
on burnishers and stones in 
place of oil, etc. — G. A. Bowman, 
in Dental Review. 



Helpful Hints.— Coating the 
tin-foil with collodion, after it 
is placed on the model, will cause 
it to separate from the rubber 
plate after vulcanization. 

Covering the ridge of a model 
with very thin tissue Manilla 
paper will prevent the sticking of 
the base plate to a dry model 
when grinding up and arranging 
the teeth. It can then be re- 
moved. 

In grinding up all partial sets, 
especially those consisting of 
lower molars and bicuspids, they 
should be made shorter than the 
bite indicated by about once or 
twice the thickness of a common 



visiting card, else, when complet- 
ed, they will be found to strike 
about this much to soon. — H. A. 
Robinson, in Items. 

A JUGGLER OUT JUGGLED. 
A missionary at Singapore 
sends us the following: One of 
our missionaries in China has a 
full set of artificial teeth. He 
was traveling in the interior. 
He met in a certain village a jug- 
gler who was very clever. He 
stood watching him on the street 
and at last he said to the juggler, 
"I can do a trick that you can 
not." "What is it," inquired the 
juggler. The missionery put his 
thumb and finger into his mouth 
and seizing both sets firmly, he 
.opened his mouth and pulled 
them out quickly, and for two or 
three seconds held them up be- 
fore the juggler, and then as 
quickly replaced them. The as- 
tonishment of the juggler was 
unbounded, and for the next two 
or three days, as long as the 
missionary remained, he did 
nothing but follow him about 
endeavoring to find out how to do 
that marvelous performance, but 
he never found out, and doubt- 
less to this day he is perplexed in 
his efforts to unravel themystry. 
A gentleman from China related 
the story to us one evening while 
we were s itting on the veranda. 

Copper amalgam, recently 
brought to the prominent notice 
of the profession in America, and 
of which quantities have been 
placed on the market, deserves 
careful attention. There is still 
much which we do not under- 
stand about it, and its indis- 
criminate use should be guarded 
against. — Ed. in JDental Review. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them. ,,, — Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

i  . 

A WORD MORE TO BEGINNERS. 

In the April number of the 
Practical Dentist we present- 
ed a few thoughts for the consid- 
eration of young dentists who 
were about to commence the 
practice of their profession. We 
deem the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to refer to it again. 

The young man who has fin- 
ished his dental education, 
and " settled down " to build up 
a practice, would do well to re- 
member that his future success 
depends upon the judgment and 
skill he exercises in his initiatory 
work. If he is not able to call 
to his aid the professional ex- 
perience which years of active 
practice affords, he can profit by 
the resources of his art, treas- 
ured up in his own mind by in- 
defatigable labor and study. 
The student just from college, 
with his well earned parchment 
as the only capital at his com- 
mand, should remember that his 
future reputation and prospects 
depend altogether upon the good 
use he makes of his opportuni- 



ties. He should accustom him- 
self to methodical habits and in 
the performance of professional 
work allow no considerations to 
swerve him from the path of 
duty. 

The new beginner cannot af- 
ford to make mistakes. An old 
practitioner may, through* an 
error in judgment, or from want 
of skill, perpetrate a serious 
blunder, but his age and past 
record will cover up or render 
comparatively harmless to him- 
self such delinquency. The man 
who enters a fresh field to prac- 
tice, however well qualified and 
endorsed, is watched critically 
and his first mistake is heralded 
and magnified in importance, to 
his discomfiture if not profes- 
sional ruin. 

It is often the unexpected that 
taxes most the brain and pa- 
tience of the new beginner. The 
complications that a diseased 
condition of the mouth produces 
and their reflex development, are 
not easily diagnosed and over- 
come by one whose professional 
knowledge is mostly of a theo- 
retical character. The dentist 
must have experience as well as 
theory to meet, successfully, the 
contingencies which are con- 
stantly arising in his practice 
from these and kindred causes. 
Now the student may under- 
stand, as well as an expert, the 
different motions required to ex- 
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tract any of the thirty -two 
teeth and still cut a sorry figure 
in his first attempt to remove a 
loose molar. It is experience 
alone that can beget confidence 
without which no one can per- 
form the least complex opera- 
tion in surgery. The only wise 
course for the new beginner is 
not to undertake any work in 
which failure is possible because 
of his lack of experimental 
knowledge — for experiments are 
to.o often made at the cost of 
needless suffering and profes- 
sional reputation. A man with- 
out the practical experience of a 
sailor may have all the nautical 
knowledge possible and yet be 
incapable of navigating a ship 
safely in troublesome waters. 

Experience is of slow growth 
and all the more valuable on 
that account. The earnest, hon- 
est worker will gain it by every 
intelligent operation he per- 
forms ; for such men are cautious 
and discreet, feeling their way as 
the skillful pilot does in a treach- 
erous channel. Neither false 
pride nor the love of gain will 
induce such men to assume un- 
necessary risks, when failure 
means loss of professional repu- 
tation and the suffering of con- 
fiding patients. The new be- 
ginner should remember that 
fame and fortune are attained 
only by the wise and discreet; 
those who move slowly but sure- 



ly and are never at a loss to give 
a reason for the hope that in- 
spires them. - 



PHARISAISM IN DENTISTRY. 

There is too much of the " I 
am holier than thou* ' among a 
certain class of dentists who 
have relegated to themselves the 
somewhat difficult task of man- 
ufacturing and regulating the 
conscience of the profession. No 
dentist who happens to have 
convictions, no matter how hon- 
est, that differ from them, finds 
any favor in their eyes, and the 
favorite "bug-a-boo" to frighten 
the timid and discipline the un- 
ruly, is the favorite term "quack- 
ish " or unprofessional. 

The prejudiced mind cannot be 
a fair judge, so these men who 
assume to criticise everything 
with little knowledge of what 
they condemn and unwilling to 
concede an honesty of purpose 
which they claim for them- 
selves, show an over-weening 
anxiety for the safety of the 
code, that is at times almost 
amusing. 

We believe that the busy den- 
tist in a large city, whose pa- 
tients are from the intelligent 
and refined classes, has no know- 
ledge whatever of the needs and 
conditions existing in the towns 
and villages of our country, and 
is not competent to judge fairly 
what is and what is not strictly 
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"professional," for this term 
professional should be more rela- 
tive than absolute in its applica- 
tion. 

The intelligent and competent 
dentist in the towns must con- 
stantly meet and overcome the 
effects of ignorance among his 
patients and sometimes he is 
forced to yiefcfhis convictions in 
favor of the prejudice or whim of 
a patient who persists in dictat- 
ing the operation to be per- 
formed. 

In many cases the competent 
dentist is forced to the conviction 
that all the wonderful progress 
of dentistry has been in vain, 
when fully four-fifths of the peo- 
ple are governed by the opinion 
of what constitutes dental prac- 
tice, which they inherited from 
their ancestors. 

The despairing dentist asks 
himself, v 'what can be done to 
teach these people the truth?" 
If he has the moral courage to 
follow his convictions and circu- 
late proper dental literature, to 
educate the community on den- 
tal topics, some city practitioner 
who amuses himself in editing a 
dental journal, cries out "quack- 
ish." The facts and conditions 
are never understood or investi- 
gated. He don't care to go to 
the trouble of understanding the 
case. Because he would not cir- 
culate a dental publication he 
assumes it is a professional 



crime that merits speedy punish- 
ment, and he proceeds to admin- 
ister it. If motives could be 
analyzed, two facts would be 
very apt to appear— his exalted 
leeling of superiority which he 
considers gives him free license 
to act as sponsor to the con- 
science of every dentist in the 
land, and a feeling of predjudice 
toward the originator of the 
idea. We live in a progressive 
age and we have great faith in 
the intelligence and independ- 
ence of American dentists to 
rebuke or ignore this spirit of 
dictation from dentists who 
know little of and care less for 
the conditions and needs of the 
practice of dentistry in the 
towns and villages of our land. 
Follow your honest convictions, 
do the best you can and den- 
tistry will be advanced to a 
higher plane in the estimation 
of the masses. 



WHAT IS LACKING. 

There are few men in our pro- 
fession who attain to that de- 
gree of success which they ex- 
pect on entering their chosen 
calling. Why is it? Do they 
over estimate themselves or 
under estimate the difficulties of 
the situation? 

Too often, we think, young 
men with but little deliberation 
or careful inquiry, decide to 
practice dentistry, and when the 
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realities develop and the battle 
begins in earnest, conclude they 
have made a mistake. 

Practical experience in any 
calling is very apt to dispel any 
fanciful illusions that may have 
existed in the mind of him who 
enters it, arid so in dentistry. 
The discouragements and trials 
through which everyone must 
pass do riot enter into the matter 
when deciding the question. To 
the tyro all is apparently sun- 
shine and fair sailing, for all who 
would practice dentistry. If 
success is reached, however, it 
comes only after years of faith- 
ful, honest effort, close applica- 
tion and thorough work. If it 
does not come sooner or later, 
.well may the disappointed and 
discouraged knight of the forcep 
ask himself the question, "What 
do I lack ? " Self-examination is 
never time wasted. In fact men 
really know too little of them- 
selves and their own peculiarities 
and weaknesses. If the convic- 
tion once comes to a man that he 
is a failure in any calling, defeat 
is certain. But faith in one's 
self will win the victory. 

A BRIGHTER FUTURE. 

The number of incompetent 
practitioners in our profession is 
altogether too large to escape 
attention. Many who belong to 
this class are neither qualified by 
education nor professional ex- 



perience to assume the grave du- 
ties and responsibilities their 
calling imposes. Others have a 
theoretical knowledge of den- 
tistry, but lack the prefessional 
experience to enable them to per- 
form skillfully or successfully ope- 
rations thrown in their way by 
confiding patients. 

Now, while it 'is unfortunate 
for the profession that inefficiency 
of its members prevails to any 
extent, still, our sympathy 
should be bestowed upon confid- 
ing patients who suffer directly 
and keenly, by blasted hopes and 
wasted money, in consequence of 
the pretentions of those who 
claim to have a knowledge and 
skill they do riot possess. Den- 
tistry is a scientific art and will 
live and prosper in spite of the 
occasional wounds it receives by 
so-called dentists, who pretend 
to understand and follow its 
teachings. Our State laws are 
inoperative to remedy the evil 
complained of, and it is to the 
future we must look for a higher 
standard of intelligence and pro- 
fessional skill amongst the 
brotherhood. 

It may be a source of consola- 
tion to some, to know that in 
the learned professions, if none 
were allowed a recognition but 
such as are absolutely qualified, 
there would be large army of 
idle doctors, dominies and law- 
yers, "waiting for something to 
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to turnup." It is the misfortune 
of all callings that competency 
and incompetency must mingle 
together on one common plat- 
form and claim a general recog- 
nition. But here the anolagy 
between the two classes ends, for 
skill and culture will push to the 
front in spite of 'untoward sur- 
roundings. 

While we entertain a high re- 
gard for a classical education, 
and would encourage its acquisi- 
tion under favorable, circum- 
stances, still we do not regard it 
as a necessary qualification to 
enable the student to comprehend 
fully and clearly the principles of 
dental science. The proud record 
that dentistry, as a specialty in 
the healing art has made, is the 
outcome of genius developed and 
stimulated by the indefatigable 
labor and study of those whose 
educational attainments do not 
include a knowledge of foreign 
languages. The most practical 
and useful men of our age, in all 
departments of science, are not 
classical scholars; for genius is 
born with the man and only re- 
quires favorable circumstances 
to bring it out. 

The dental student of to-day 
should have a thorough English 
education and an unblemished 
moral character. With such an 
outfit his way is clear to build up 
a professional reputation that 
will reflect credit to himself and 



honor to his calling; for there 
can be no better foundation to 
future usefulness than that which 
an unsullied name and a, thor- 
ough mastering of the English 
language furnishes. 

We rejoice to know that our 
dental colleges are giving this 
question practical consideration 
and that the leading minds in 
the profession fully endorse it. 
Dentistry is a progressive science; 
each year adds tp its triumphs 
and renown, and it requires men 
of thought, skill and experience 
to keep apace with its achieve- 
ments and develop its possibili- 
ties. 



Our Operating Rooms. 

As a rule dentists allow their 
operating rooms to look too sug- 
gestive of the use for which they 
are intended. Instruments made 
attractive by cleanliness and pol- 
ish—the only condition in which 
they should be kept — possess no 
charm for the patient however 
aesthetic his or her tastes or incli- 
nations. The operator, himself, 
may indulge in a pardonable 
pride while examining the varie- 
ties of glistening excavators, 
burrs, punches and forceps, that 
are included in the equipment of 
his office, but these things do not 
interest the average patient. A 
lady of culture may spend hours 
examining a single picture paint- 
ed by some distinguished artist, 
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becoming so to speak, infatuated 
with its charms, and yet collapse 
into a dead faint at the sight of 
the instruments we have named. 

If a surgeon were to exhibit to 
his patients a saw of exquisite 
workmanship, made to assist in 
the amputation of limbs, we can 
imagine the horror they would 
experience while bestowing upon 
it a hurried glance. No amount 
of skill in construction or inge- 
nuity in arrangement can make 
a surgical outfit look even toler- 
ably inviting to our patrons. 
Those who are obliged to sit 
long, weary hours in the dental 
chair, ought not to have their 
nerves shocked by an exhibition 
which increases their nervous- 
ness and adds intensity to their 
fears. 

The operating room of the den- 
tist should be the best furnished 
room in the house; artistic paint- 
ings or engravings should adorn 
the walls of this room ; rare bric- 
a-brac and statuary should be 
displayed upon inviting recepta- 
cals around it; magazines and 
newspapers representing the cur- 
rent literature of the day, also 
containing short humorous 
stories would add to its cheerful- 
ness and brightness. There should 
be nothing in the operating room 
to indicate the nature of our 
calling. The dental chair, so 
much dreaded by nervous pa- 
tients, could, by a little ingenu- 



ity, be almost entirely disguised. 
The bracket and spittoon might 
undergo a similiar transforma- 
tion . Upon the window casings, 
in front of the chair, handsome 
brackets might be adjusted to 
hold a variety of ornaments to 
attract the eye and divide the 
attention of the patient during 
an operation. 

To gain the confidence and 
good-will of our patients, we 
should treat them more like 
guests than patrons ; and, to our 
mind, there is no more effectual 
way to do this, independent of 
our professional obligations, 
than providing for them neat 
and cheerful home surroundings. 
Brethren! let us cover up the 
signs and advertisements of 
which we have spoken. 



Actual and Acquired Ability. 

A dentist should have a natural 
as well as acquired ability, for 
education and experience with- 
out an aptitude for his' calling 
will not insure success. It 
would be discovered, upon crit- 
ical inquiry, that two-thirds of 
the professionally competent 
dentists who have tried and 
failed to build up a paying prac- 
tice, owe their ill-fortune to the 
want of natural fitness to secure 
and retain the patronage of 
patients. 

Education will not qualify a 
man for the pulpit or the stage; 
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he must have special gifts of 
providence to gain distinction in 
either of these callings. An ap- 
plicant, for the position of 
teacher to one of our institu- 
tions of learning, may demon- 
strate, to its examining board, 
his scholastic ability for the 
coveted position and yet be 
totally incompetent to perform 
the duties he aspires to assume. 
Few amongst the most learned 
in the land would make success- 
ful painters or sculptors for it 
requires a natural fitness to be- 
come an artist. 

A dental education will not 
bestow upon its recipient the 
necessary accomplishment to 
practice dentistry because pro- 
fessional knowledge without 
certain qualities of heart would 
be almost worthless. While a 
man cannot be a polished gentle- 
man without an education, still 
one may be profound in tooth 
knowledge and have no claims 
to such a recognition. The den- 
tal practitioner should be digni- 
fied and yet courteous; always 
firm in the right but never de- 
monstratively offensive to his 
patients. We have scores of 
men, able as the word goes, in 
our profession, who show their 
dignity much the same as the 
vain Miss exhibits her jewelry — 
too conspicuously to be in good 
taste. Such men, usually, are 
exceedingly austere in their man- 



ners, and as this kind of social 
deformity is inbred, neither 
education nor discipline can dis- 
guise it. Those having such a 
disposition are selfish, cold and 
indifferent to the suffering and 
misery of others. Is a man thus 
constituted fit to enter a profes- 
sion where all the sensibilities of 
refined humanity are expected to 
be represented in the brother- 
hood? Can a heart of stone 
sympathise with a heart of flesh? 
No! Sympathy is one of the 
noblest impulses of the heart 
and it is implanted there by the 
author of our existence for a 
wise and beneficent purpose. 
Such as are strangers to human 
sympathy have no moral right 
to identify themselves with a 
profession so sacred as dentistry. 

Popular Dental Education. 
From what we have recently 
learned it appears that it is 
more than probable that the 
subject of popular dental edu- 
cation will soon receive the con- 
sideration the importance of the 
subject merits. Dentists whose 
clientele is conservative, educat- 
ed, and to whom the care of the 
dental organs is a matter of 
course, are not in a position to 
judge of the amount of ignorance 
yet prevalent. Nor, indeed, can 
any dentist form even an ap- 
proximate estimate upon the 
subject. At the last meeting of 
the American Dental Association 
the following resolution was 
referred to one of the Sections : 

Resolved, That Section II be 
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directed to report at the next 
meeting of this Association a 
plan or scheme for the introduc- 
tion of a course of elementary 
instruction in dental histology, 
anatomy, and hygiene into the 
public schools, in accordance 
with the suggestion to that ef- 
fect in a report of the Section. 

In accordance with this reso- 
lution, we are told, inquiry has 
been made as to the view which 
will be taken by the public 
schools throughout the country 
in relation to this matter, and so 
far the reports are highly en- 
couraging. While many do not 
deem the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to be made the object 
of teaching, others are of the 
opinion that much good can be 
done, and they cordially welcome 
the proposition. The superin- 
tendent of schools in a city, 
having a population of 65,000, 
says: " We have, in accordance 
with our State laws, introduced 
the study of anatomy, physiolo- 

fjr, and hygiene into our schools, 
he subject of the teeth, of 
course, comes in as a part of this 
instruction, and has already 
created a demand for tooth- 
brushes in quarters where they 
were before unknown/ ' The 
subject will be fully presented at 
the meeting of the American 
Dental Association, in Septem- 
ber next. — Ed. in Dental Review. 

We endorse the above, and in 
fact any move that has for its 
object more general knowledge 
of the organs of mastication and 
digestion and their develop- 
ment and use as aids to health. 
And yet the Review is radically 



opposed to the circulation by 
dentists of popular dental litera- 
ture for fear it may "savor of 
quackery." When did the Re- 
view become a law unto the 
dental profession? If the code is 
in serious danger of being dam- 
aged by exposure to a little 
enterprising, conscientious work 
in the way of remedying the im- 
mense "amount of ignorance 
prevalent/ ' by circulating such 
a publication as The People's 
Dental Journal, issued by the 
publisher of the Practical Den- 
tist, then the code needs season- 
ing and toughening by such ex- 
posure. Why this super-sensi- 
tiveness about instructing the 
people by individual effort, when 
the above "scheme" of making 
dentistry a special branch in our 
public schools is recommended 
and endorsed ? It never will be- 
come a special branch of instruc- 
tion, although in the higher 
grades of city schools, where 
physiology is taught, it may for 
a few lessons, be referred to in- 
cidentally. Teachers need in- 
structing on this question as 
well as pupils, and even physi- 
cians show an unpardonable 
ignorance on questions affect- 
ing the teeth and their relations 
and conditions. 

We believe no method is as 
effective as the persistent circu- 
lation in the homes of the people 
all over the land, of the class of 
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literature which shall teach all 
classes what they should know 
and at once, not a generation 
hence— on this all-important 
subject — all-important at least 
from the standpoint of progres- 
sive dentistry. Let every man's 
convictions govern his actions 
in this matter, and err oik the 
side of a liberal use of such lit- 
erature, rather than the reverse, 
and when there is a manifest 
lack of proper information on 
this question, dentists should do 
all in their power to supply the 
need. There is no other work 
before the dental profession to- 
day that does not fade into 
insignificance when compared 
with this one of "popular dental 
education." 



ABOUT PATENTS. 

We are pleased to note the fact 
that the sentimentalism regard- 
ing professional men procuring 
patents on their own inventions, 
is not gaining favor in our pro- 
fession. Very much of the pro- 
gress of dentistry is due to the 
mechanical devices and methods, 
originated and usually patented, 
by some practicing dentist. The 
history of those who have given 
their inventions to the profes- 
sion is not encouraging, for the 
"honors" are too "empty" to 
tempt others to follow. All 
honor to him who produces a 
new device that shall lessen the 
labor or do more perfect work 
for the world. 



BACHELORS 1 TOOTHACHE CLUB, 

Our Reporter at the Club. 

New York, June 23, 1888. 

According to the rules of this club none 
but Americans are eligible to membership, 
and you can imagine my surprise when I 
entered the club room, last night, to see an 
Irishman a Dutchman and a Hebrew ming- 
ling, with nine Americans, in one common, 
although afflicted, brotherhood. The Irish- 
man was a fat fellow, with a roguish ex- 
pression of countenance, and looked jolly in 
spite of thef unctional disturbances that were 
pre&umed to exist in a section of his anatomy. 
The Dutchman would tip the beam at two 
hundred and fifty pounds and appeared sad 
because a part of his broad territory had 
been invaded by a relentless enemy. The 
Hebrew too, seemed despondent, it may be 
owing to the great waste of property there 
was involved in the destruction of ancient 
Jerusalem and the painful and costly frailty 
of the human kind since that historical event. 
In fact, I did not see a countenance in the 
assembled toothachers that indicated a 
peace of mind that passes all understanding. 
Moreover, all the faces were strange to me — 
those I had seen upon my former visit, it 
was said, had returned to their respective 
homes smiling because undisturbed by pain. 

'• What have you got to say to-night, in 
the way of experience ?" asked the President 
addressing Fritz Schmidt, the Dutchman 
aforesaid. , 

" I vas dinking, Shudge, vile I sot here," 
said Fritz while struggling to get solid on 
his feet, "how one pig fool I vas ven I live 
in Shermanee, vare I vas porn, und Hans 
Doshler, vat live mit me, he say, 'Fritz, vy 
you no go to a dentist und have doze tooth 
fixed up. Day vill give you ache one ov doze 
day 8,' but I say nein, Hans, dot am no cood, 
but I vas one tarn fool." 

" You must stop that kind of talk, sir," 
exclaimed the President, bringing his gavel 
down heavily to give emphasis to his speech, 
" it's agin the principles of the Club." 

" But I vas one pig fool all der same, 
said Fritz, as he dropped heavily into his 
seat. 
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"Have you any experience to relate ?" 
asked the President of Patrick Maloony. 

"I have, be Gorra," said Pat, getting 
quickly on his pins ; " twas about this toime 
two days ago, yer honor, when I wuz speak'n 
to Mick O'Flannigan, an' sez I, Mick, 'the 
Demokratick tayket will bate the Pubs all 
holler, this fall, do yez moind thot, and be 
the howly Moses, if I didn't bite that minit 
on a tumblin' down tooth and it seemed as if 
me upper story wuz be'n boombarded by the 
very divil, but its not the loikes o' Patrick 
Maloonee to go to a dentist an get it oot," 
saying which Pat resumed his seat with 
encouraging demonstrations of the brother- 
hood. 

" We will now hear from Solomon Laemer- 
hirst, 11 said the President. 

"Veil, I have great pains in mine tooths," 
said Solomon while slowly assuming a per- 
pendicular position. "A shentlemens, he 
kums to me and say Schollomons, you pe 
coot onest man vot I trust, darefore, I vont 
you to sell me a nish, coot spring shute of 
klothes, und I say yah, mine frient, I sell 
you very sheep, so dot vile I vas look'n for 
ze nishest stile and ze very best in the chittee, 
he say, Shollomons take diss chegar, und 
ven I puts it in mine moush, to bite off ze 
end, I stuck agin doze toosh and de pain go 
kleen down mit mine foot shentlemen, und 
I pe almost ted mit it ever sin dot time, but 
I dont go to ze den test all de same," say in, 
which Solomen subsided. 

" For want of space I am obliged to leave 
out, of this report, other speeches of equal 
interest and eloquence that were made upon 
this occasion. 

Flax seed poultice making and its appli- 
cation to the face, is another novel feature 
in the club. One pound of the seed with 
one quart of water, are put in an iron kettle 
and brought to a simmer over an oil stove; 
then two tablespoonfulls of ground mustard 
seed are added and the whole thoroughly mixed 
together. One tablespoonful of this stuff is 
now put into a muslin pocket, about three 
inches square, when the open end of the 
pocket is sewed up. The Secretary now 
calls off the names of those present in the 
order they were received by him and the first 
called is "poulticed in due form"— the cat- 



aplasm being applied to the face opposite the 
aching tooth; this is held by a strip of thin 
rubber resembling that used for damming 
teeth and secured at the top of the head. 
The victim is then introduced to the Presi- 
dent who performs the last act in the com- 
edy by covering the rubber with, a bandage 
of glossy white muslin and tying the same in 
a large bow-knot on the right side of the 
forehead. This done, the President, ad- 
dressing the brother (reading from a printed 
form) says: "Comrade! you are now duly 
invested with the badge of our Club; it is of 
white — an emblem of purity; it is secured 
by a bow-knot and this is an emblem of 
strength and of .anion; it terminates at the 
right side of your forehead which is to re- 
mind you that the place of honor and safety 
is always to the right — you will now to the 
right wheel and take your seat." 

In French druggists are not allowed to sell 
" toxic drugs," which include chloroform 
and preparations of opium, to dentists, ex- 
cept upon prescription of a physician, health 
officer, or veterinary surgeon. It is not yet 
decided whether cocaine is to be included in 
the tabooed list. — Pharmaceutical Era. 

And so France law places dentists below 
horse doctors ! Is it because the well-being 
of Frenchmen is of less consequence than 
that of French cattle, or because French 
dentists are believed to be less intelligent 
and well-informed than their horse doctors ? 
— Independent Practitioner. 

* * 

• Consumption is often inherited simply be- 
cause the heir has used old mattresses, wool- 
en chairs, sofas, carpets, etc., containing 
disease germs handed down with the personal 

estate. 

*** 
For biliousness a plain diet of bread, milk, 

oatmeal, vegetables and fruit, with lean 

meat or fresh fish, is best . Exersise in the 

open air is also of great advantage. . 

* * 

" Doctor," said a wealthy Boston patient, 

" I want you to be thorough and strike at the 
root of the disease." "I will," the doctor 
replied, bringing his cane down heavily and 
smashing a decanter that stood on the side- 
board. 
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ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. 

A man who had made " Borne howl " all 
night and said many disagreeable things to 
his family because of a •' raging " toothache* 
gave his wife a pleasant greeting, with a 
beaming countenance, at the breakfast table. 
As soon as he had taken his departure, his 
daughter addressing her mother, Baid: 

'* I guess papa's toothache has taken 
French leave, for he seems to be so good 
natured." 

"I hope so, dear. 1 ' replied the mother 
thoughtfully, "for he has kept me awake the 
entire night and said many unkind things to 
me; he has also broken into fragments all 
the expensive and beautiful bric-a-brac your 
uncle gave me on my last birth day." 

An interesting tot, whose mother had 
learned to repeat sweetly, the words : " If 
you don't at first succeed, try and try again," 
was troubled with an aching tooth after each 
meal. Upon one of these occasions, soon as 
the pain had ceased and the child was quiet- 
ed, its mother addressing the little one said: 

" It's a very naughty tooth to hurt my 
darling so much, and don't you think we 
ought to go to our dentist and have him take 
it out ?" 

" Dod don't like such naughty 'ittle sin's, 
does he mama ?" she replied, and after paus- 
ing a moment she continued in a low confi- 
dential tone of voice: 

" I never heard 'e naughty too's say its 
prayers, mama, and may be Dod is just 
giv'n it a good scold'n because its so bad." 

" Well," said her mother, " that is one 
reason why you should have it out." 

" I dess, mama," she replied, " we had 
better twy and twy agin and may be Dod 
will 'scuse it." 

* * 

"Oh! May," exclaimed Susie enthusiastic- 
ally, her face all aglow with pleasure, 
"Frank's got a awful big toothache and ma 
says that if I will coax him to have it took 
out by a dentist she'll give me a new bright 
silver dollar — won't that be too jolly for any* 
thing!" After pausing a moment her face 
changing to a sorrowful expression, she 
added: 



"But he won't have it out though for no- 
body — aint he real mean?" 



**♦ 



George had been suffering with toothache 
for some time and his mother failed to get 
his consent to have it extracted. When his 
father reached home George was crying 
lustily. Lifting him gently into his lap his 
father said: 
"What is the matter with my little man?" 
" I aint goin to tell you I've got a tooth- 
ache," said George between his sobs, " for 
you'll want m3 to have it out, too." 



*** 



)t 



" Is it a throbbing pain you experience ? 
asked the dentist of an Irishman who had 
called upon him to have an aching tooth 
filled. 

" Faith and it is," said Pat, "a soort of 
airthquake distoorbence, you know." 

*** 
The photographer who asked a lady patron 

when sitting for her picture with a "jump- 
ing" toothache, to look smiling, is said to 
indulge in an occasional smile himself. 

*** 
If a single tooth, with a lively ache, will 
fill up the cup of human misery to the brim, 
what becomes of the surplus when two or 
more teeth are aching at the same time? 

A deacon called upon a dentist to have a 
painful molar extracted. After taking the 
chair, he said: 

" Doctor, while that pesky tooth is in my 
mouth aching, all my thoughts are evil— it is 
so awfully tantalizing." 

As soon as the dentist had caused the tooth 
to vacate, holding it up and pointing to its 
fangs, he exclaimed, " I have removed the 
root of evil!" 



Among all the articles of nourishment 
called for io the treatment of acute febrile 
disease water is decidedly the most impor- 
tant. The fever patient desires water, and 
needs it, and it does no harm when not taken 
in too large quantities at a time. There is 
ho objection to its being drank cold, except 
in diseases of the respiratory organs. Then it 
is better at about the temperature of the 
room. 
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Incidents in Office Practice. 



The conscientious dentist is seldom with- 
out patronage and friends. A gentleman 
called upon the writer and asked if we could 
inform him of the address of Dr. . 

Said he, "My daughter had her teeth filled 
by this gentleman eleven years ago and, I 
believe, every filling remains sound and 
good to this day. My wife has also had a 
similar experience with the doctor's work, 
and as we require more done I must find 
him if I am obliged to travel as far as Al- 
bany to do so.'* 

Brethren ! is not this an encouraging en- 
dorsement of honesty and and skill ? 

*** 

Contrast the above incident with the fol- 
lowing which is of recent- occurrence. A 
lady visited the office of a dentist who stands 
high in the profession, to have a troublesome 
tooth extracted. After being seated, in a 
a voice choking witn emotion, she asked: 

"Will the operation be very painful, 
doctor?" to which natural and respectful 
inquiry, in a gruff, consequential manner, 
he replied: 

" Madam, you can answer that question 
yourself after the tooth is out." 

If this were an exceptional case we should 
let it pass unnoticed in these columns but 
there are too many of them for the good of 
the profession. 

Amusing incidents often occur in the oper- 
ating room to relieve the monotony of its 
surroundings; for instance the following: 

A pompous appearing fellow, with more 
brass in his face than cash in his pocket, 
called upon a popular dentist and said: 

" My dear sir, if you will extract a tooth 
for me without the infliction of any pain, it 
will be my very great pleasure to exert all 
the influence I posess to increase the number 
of your high- toned patients; at this moment 
I confess to be out of funds entirely and my 
good will must be your quid pro quo in full." 

"What is your profession?' 1 inquired the 
dentist, believing it possible that he was face 
to face with a New York alderman. 



" I am porter sir, in a large up-town bot- 
tling establishment," he replied, while 
assuming the air of an autocrat. 

"Then cork up and be gone," said the 
dentist, with a rapid flourish e>f his hand. 

♦*♦ 

We cannot resist the temptation to make 
room for the fallowing incident which took 
place in the office of the writer about two 
years ago. A darkey hurriedly entered our 
office and with a look of distress, said, while 
pointing to a sound molar tooth: 

"Boss, duz yarsee dis yere tooft Wellsah, 
'bout two yea' ago I had de mate ob dot toof 
took'n out, and I'd like ter know, boss, ef 
diss one's guine to kum so hard as dat? 

"What if it should?" we asked, repressing 
a smile. 

"Dots de ber'y queshun," he said "Miss 
Phileeeeand me got to speke'n 'bout lata 
nite; she sed dat kause diss yar wuz de eye- 
to of yo could jerk 'em out wid a string, and 
I said yo could'nt do noffen ob de kind, and 
I kum to you for yo' pinyon on de ting: data 
all, boss." 

* * 
The following, we think, is good enough 
to pass around: An Irish working girl visit- 
ed a dentist to have one of her teeth filled. 
The doctor noticing that she had a dozen or 
more teeth requiring immediate attention 
enquired which one she wished filled, when 
she replied; "Shure its the one thats 
emptied," referring to a molar that had been 
scooped out by decay, "for the others don't 
hurted me at all." 



If a person suffers from a boil or other 
abscess on the face or neck, instead of wait- 
in? for it to open spontaneously, he should 
have it lanced by a surgeon. If that is done 
in many instances there will be no scar left, 
and if there is one, as a rule, it will be but 
slight and indistinct. 

••• 

•• I have taken the liberty, sir, of making 
out my bill," observed a doctor to a conva- 
lescent patient. " Great Heavens, doctor I]" 
exclaimed the patient, "you don't expect 
me to take all this in one dose ? " 
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THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

*    "  !■ " ■' . ' " ' ' ■'  .. 1 .SI 

Devitalizing Pulps. — For the 

proper devitalization of a live pulp it is 
essential .that the agent be placed in- immedi- 
ate contact with the pulp. All debris and 
loose particles should be carefully removed, 
and this can best be done— in part, at least — 
by thoroughly rinsing the cavity with warm 
water. 

Excavation is not essential, but the taking 
out of all debris is. The rubber dam should 
be applied and the cavity dried as perfectly 
as possible. Then, the pulp being exposed 
completely at some point, a minute particle 
of paste should be directly applied, covered 
with a small cap cut from thin rolled tin or 
some other metal, and made concave by 
pressure with the rounded end of an excava- 
tor, and the cavity carefully sealed with 
wax, gutta-percha, or some impermeable 
covering. We have found modeling com- 
pound an excellent, material when warmed. 
If this course is followed, pain will be the 
exception and not the rule, and should it un- 
fortunately succeed, it will be very fleeting 
in its character. 

When the pulp exposure is from attrition 
of fracture, and there is no cavity of reten- 
tion, a small concave cap may be made of 
wax, the paste placed in it, and the too.h. 
being carefully dried and the wax warmed, 
it may be made to adhere sufficiently long 
for devitalization. 

If any one really wishes to raise a tooth- 
ache that shall cause him to be remembered, 
let him put arsenical paste in a wet cavity, 
the pulp being covered with refuse matter 
and decayed dentine, and then let him cap 
the climax of the outrage by thrusting into 
the outer cavity cotton Wet with a sandarach 
solution. This will permeate the whole 
cavity, encapsule the arsenical paste, and 
prevent its aetion, while it serves as a con- 
stant irritant. In a few hours it will de- 
compose, and the cavity will become foul 
almost beyond conception. We think it is 
really the worst covering for a temporary 
dressing of which we have any knowledge, 
and we have had experience enough with it 

to be an expert in judging its demerits. — Edi- 
torial in Independent Practitioner. 



THE LABORATORY. 



How to Make the Stuck Metal Die. 

After procuring plaster impression (upper) 
loosen it from the cup and build up with 
plaster along the edges and near to height 
equal to desired thickness of die. 

If the impression be thick through the 
center of the palatine portion, remove from 
the under surface such quantity as will 
render it more uniform. 

With a thin saw, cat a enamel along the 
median line, entirely through the immpres- 
sion from behind the cent era! incisors in 
front, to the soft plate in the rear. Likewise 
three or four spaces on either side of the line 
and to the edge of the alveolar border. 

If the impression be thin or broken, you 
may leave it in the cup, but must cut a hole 
through it opposite the groves for the escape 
of steam. Place the impression over gas or 
other flame • until perfectly dry; when 
moulten tin can be poured into it without 
causing bubbling. Care should be taken not 
to pour too fast, and if skillfully done will 
produce a metal die smooth and sharp, and 
free from the imperfections of sand mould- 
ing. 

* 
* * 

Counter-sunk teeth, mounted with pink 
rubber gums, blaek rubber on palatal sur- 
face of the plate, and pink rubber on lingual 
surface, all .properly constructed, makes 
about the best and most artistic artificial 
denture that can be made on a rubber base. 
.— W. T. Martin, D. D. S., in Southern Den- 
tal Journal. 

*** 
Metal air chambers can be fastened to the 
model with great security and ease, with 
otyphosphite cement. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best 
promoter of health. Bepinings and secret 
murmurs of heart give imperceptible strokes 
to those delicate fabrics of which the vital 
parts are compared and wear out the ma- 
chinery insensibly. Addison. 

**# 
Too free indulgence in lemonade is 
harmful. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



In answering Kid's question, "What is the 
best filling for root canal ?" I would answer, 
Take tin foil No! 5, cut in strips the width, of 
the •anal and about half an inch long; place 
.them across each other in shape of a star; 
press a blunt point breach in the center of the 
star and pass it up to the apical foramen and 
continue until filled. 

E.E.Reese, D. D. a., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

DENTAL EXCHANGE. ' 

Notice.— If yon want a poutfon or an assistant 
or want to sell or boy a practice, or sell, exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Pr \ctical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists ft r 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the, oharge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, eacri insertion. To all 
who are not snbpcribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials oountlng ene 
word. Cash with order. 

In answering advertisements, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 
not riven, address all answers by number, care of 
C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

< 

3— For Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell for invoice and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

WANTED— Second hand medical and denta 1 
books, a good miorosoope and a latest improved 
electric plugger. Give full description and 
price. J. M. Ovknshire, Dundee, N. Y. 

FOR SALE— Dental Practice of 25 years; has 
netted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown, Ind. 

9— FOR SALE— Dental practice, $2 200 last 
twelve month*, and office furniture, City 6,509 
eastern Ohio: or would exchange for location in 
Southern California; none but worthy and well 
qualified need apply. Qnly dentist giving gas; 
good location. Address, No. 9. ' 

10— Any one wishing a nice home and a good 
practice of $2,000, address D, 155 Main St., La- 
fayette, Ind. Population of city and oouuty 48,000. 

11— For Sale— A $2,500 practice in a good county 
seat in Kansas; office on ground floor: no opposi- 
tion and get good prices. Pi ice, with furniture. 
$800. Address, No. 11. 

For Sale— One Hayes vulcanizer in good order, 
with wrench, $7. An S. S. White inhaler, nearly 
new, metal mouthpiece, cut-off, &c. Price, $5. 
One Hayes Vulcanizes, In good order as new. 
Price each, $7.00. Two Wiloox Dental Engines, 
Portable, and new* Retail price $3C. will sell for 
$15 each. 

Address C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 



13-Foi Sals— A practice of $2,200 to $2#00. in 
a county reit town in Ohio. Population 4,000, 
oouoty 22,000. Two other dentiite: neither c&n 
do crown or bridge work, or use gas. No. 13 has 
done both, and a competent man can continue to 
hold it. Office roomy and well arranged, and rent 
low; also pries. Fox particulars address 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

14— For Salw— An outfit and practice, in a 
county seat in Nebraska of 2£C0, eounty 18100. 
One other dentist in county. Price, $300, leas 
than two-thirds of cost of outfit. 

15— Wanted— A good reliable dentist who can 
do crown and bridge work, and give gas, to take 
charge of an office on percentage or salary. Give 
references, experience, outfit and salary expected. 

For foil particulars of the most complete and 
beat dental battery, at reasonable prices, for 
painless extracting of teeth, address 

Da.T. M. Black. 
No. 1512 Eleventh Avenue, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Publisher's Department. 

The Excelsior Apparatus. A Good Wsnf 

For It. 

Newark, O., July 10, 1888. 

Db. C. W. Munson, 

Dear Sir : — The Excelsior Apparatus which 
I purchased of you about six months age, has 
proven itself a jewel. It has very materially 
increased my practice, and it has removed 
from my mind all trepidation of any possible 
ill results from producing anaesthesia by N2. 
O. The simplicity and perfect automatic 
action of the inhaler and entire apparatus, is 
a source of constant satisfaction to me, 
especially after having been annoyed and 
baffled by the old rubber gas bag, and pre- 
viously invented inhalers of which I have used 
several of the so-called best made. The or- 
namental effect of the artistic design and 
finish of this apparatus, is worth its cost to 
the owner of the best furnished dental office. 
Yours Respectfully, 

J. A. Smalley, D. D. S. 



Dr. H. E. VanHorne, cor. 27th street and 
6th avenue, New York City, specialist and 
expert in crowns and bridges or teeth without 
a plate ; using a perfected and the most 
practical system, which leaves no doubt of 
success. Correspondence solicited from 
practicing dentists in regard to teaching the 
woik or doing operations for their patrons on 
a liberal percentage. Enclose stamp. Satis- 
factory references when required. 
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OUR PREMIUM 
is a Necessity la the Dental Office. 

Until farther notice, we shall give as a 
premium, to every cash subscriber at One 
Dollar, that popular and useful article, 
The Excblsiob Dental Rubber Apron 
for protecting patients 1 clothes in all dental 
operations. It has been commended so 
highly by all who have received it that we 
wish to extend the opportunity to all who 
have not got one, to secure one of these use- 
ful articles. They are one yard long, about 
two-thirds of a yard wide, out to fit the neck 
and fastens with a clip that takes but a 
moment to fasten or unfasten, and, as they 
are made of a good quality of rubber gossa- 
mer cloth, they are not clumsy, are easily 
cleaned, save soiling towels, laundrying, etc., 
and are a perfect protection to patients 1 
clothes in extracting, with or without anes, 
thetica, in taking impressions, filling teeth, 
etc., etc. Do not fail to secure this premium, 
by sending One Dollar for the Practical 
Dentist one year. Write name and address 
plain. Address, 

C. W. Munson, 
Toledo, O. 



As to N. 0. Gas. 



One result of competition in sale of gas 
has been to force combination dealers to cut 
prices, with the evident purpose of freezing 
oat all opposition. Yet at these cut prices 
they make a fair profit. Give all credit to 
non- combination dealers, though, who forced 
the fight- Until further notice I will sup- 
ply N. O. Gas at same prices quoted by com- 
bination dealers, the buyer to pre-pay return 
charges on empty cylinders and cash to 

accompany order. 

C. W. Munson, Toledo* O. 



The Practical ,Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
m each issue. 



Notice About Gasometers, etc. 

I have secured entire control of the busi- 
ness of the Excelsior Manufacturing Co., and 
shall hereafter manufacture and furnish the 
Excelsior Apparatus to the profession, at 
reasonable prices. It is my own invention, 
perfected after several years of experiment 
and constant use in daily practice, and I 
confidently offer it as simple and effective as 
any in the market, and in some respects far 
superior to any other, and at prices from 20 
to 40 per cent, below other apparatuses sold 
by combination dealers. In fact there is no 
other gasometer sold that is not handled by 
combination houses. They have refused to 
fill orders for my apparatus, or to handle it 
all, so I propose to do it myself. Special 
Inducements offered to any dentist who 
will buy an Excelsior Apparatus. See "ad " 
in this issue, and write for particulars. I 
also handle non-combination teeth, rubber, 
cement, etc., and as I buy and sell for cash, 
have no bad accounts to be made good by 
those who do pay their bills, employ no 
traveling men at heavy expense, etc. I will 
furnish you with any goods I can handle at 
as close prices as possible, and save you 
money. C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



Popular Dental Literature. 

I would call the attention of the Dental 
Profession to the People's Dental Jour- 
nal, which I issue monthly, as a means of 
furnishing the very best, latest and most 
practical information for the general public, 
on the care and preservation of the teeth, etc. 
I furnish the regular monthly edition, mailed 
prepaid, in bulk to dentists at very low 
prices, or will mail them direct to list of 
names furnished by you. I also print a four 
page sheet, four columns to th6 page, as 
issued by yourself. You can use as much or 
little space for your card as you desire, or 
need not advertise at all if you do not wish 
to do so. Send stamps for samples of regular 
edition and locals, and terms. 

C. W. Munson, D. D. S., Toledo, O. 



Advertising rates made known 
on application. 
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A Request. 

In sending anything intended for publica- 
tion, please use a separate sheet from the 
letter accompanying it. Write on one side 
of the sheet. Contributed articles should 
reach me by the 15 ih of the month preceding 
that of issue. Department articles not later 
than the 20th of each month. Bates of ad- 
vertising made known on application. 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
terms of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 



Subscribe for The Practical 
Dentist — one dollar a year. 



The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subscription and premium. 



In writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that you saw their ad. in The Prac- 
tical Dentist. 



AGENTS WANTED to Canvass for Adver- 
tising Patronage. A email amount of 
work done with tact and intelligence may pro- 
duce a considerable income. Agentsearn several 
hundred dollars in commissions in a single season 
and incur no personal responsibility. Enquire 
at thj nearest newspaper office and learn that ours 
is the best known and best equipped establish- 
ment for placing advertisements In newspapers 
and conveying to advertisers the information 
which they require in order to make their invest- 
ments wisely and profitably. Men of good ad- 
dress, or women, if well informed and practical, 
may obtain authority to solicit advertising patron- 
age for us. Apply by letter to Geo. P. Rowkll 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
St., New York, and full particulars will be sent 
by return mail. 



Just the Tiling! 

FOR DENTAL OFFICES, 

AN UPWARD FILTER 

And Cooler Combined. 

They are Self-Cleansing, Neat 

and Durable. A Necessity 

in Every Well-Appointed 

Dental Office. 



STYLE "C M FILTEB. 

This Filter is 
made in two sizes, 
No. 4 and 5. They 
are the same in 
every respect ex- 
cepting reser- 
voirs. No. 4 has 
a Galvanized Iron 
Reservoir, and 
the No. 5 a Por- 
celain Lined Cast 
Iron Reservoir. 
They are designed 
for the use of of- 
fices and smal ' 
families. Ores 
care has been e j 
ercised to mak. 
them perfect puri- 
fiers of water. They are admirably buiied 
for filtering rain water. 

style' "C" NO. 5. 

These filters are more efficient than any 
similar priced device on the market. The 
self-cleansing features of our other styles 
is maintained in this style. 

PRICES : 

No. 4 — Galvanized Iron Reservoir, 4 
gallons, $6.00 

No. 6 — Porcelain-lined Reservoir, 4 
gallons, 8.00 

For sale by C. W. MUNSON, Toledo, O. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN'S TEETH. 



BY J. E. CBAVENS, D. D. S. 

This is one of the gravest 
problems that the dental prac- 
titioner is called upon to solve ; 
and there is perhaps, less chroni- 
cled information upon this than 
upon any other special division 
of dental practice. 

It is not to be expected that 
this whole subject shall be em- 
braced in a single paper, so that 
certain points about which the 
least has been written will be 
presented for your consideration. 
As a rule, children under three 
years of age are not brought to 
the dentist, therefore his minis- 
trations begin, usually, with 
completely erupted sets of decidu- 
ous teeth. 

The family physician is pre- 
sumed to exercise supreme super- 
vision of the difficulties of pri- 
mary dentition in all subjects 
under the age of three years, 
only occasionally Condescending 
to call the dentist into consulta- 
tion, as a source of much needed 
information. Whether or not 



the desired information is thus 
obtained depends upon the den- 
tist's opportunities for observa- 
tion, and his habit of improving 
or neglecting opportunities. In 
any event, the practitioner falls 
far short of what is rightfully 
expected of him by his profes- 
sion, and of what is due to the 
little patients, whether expected 
or not, when he (the dentist) 
fails to comprehend the import- 
ance of retaining the deciduous 
teeth, and of teaching parents to 
properly appreciate them. 

This instruction to parents is 
a labor of love, and the limited 
number of dentists who engage 
in it often find it unprofitable, 
thankless and discouraging. 

There are several reasons why 
the deciduous teeth should be re- 
tained until their successors are 
ready to erupt, and why they 
should receive thoughtful and 
skillful attention at the hands of 
the dentist. 

The deciduous teeth are always 
regular in arrangement, showing 
them to be in no wise accidental. 
Truly they are frequently tardy, 
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but so are other organs. They 
never fail to come. 

Let us consider the wisdom of 
the order of deciduous dentition 
from a chronological vie w . These 
teeth erupt in groups, and the 
presence of the several groups 
furnishes an index, more or less 
accurate, by which may be de- 
termined the approximate age 
of the individual; the stage of 
development of certain hidden 
organs, particularly the stomach, 
and indicates fairly the charac- 
ter of food demanded for the 
further development of the indi- 
vidual. 

The index thus provided is 
lucid enough to be consulted 
with profit by any intelligent, 
observing dentist, or even by 
ph3 r sicians. But the physician 
derives no benefit from this de- 
ciduous dental index, because 
"he ain't built that way," and 
that is why he occasionally calls 
the dentist in consultation. 

In the adult subjects the mas- 
seters are the strongest pair of 
muscles in the body, being capa- 
ble of maintaining the suspended 
weight of the body, and often 
more; but in childhood the mas- 
seters do not possess this pro- 
portionate strength, so that 
often the mastication of solid or 
fibrous food would be, for the 
young subject, extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible, were it not 
for the fact that these teeth bear 
particulaly sharp cusps for the 
quick and easy mastication of 
substances that otherwise would 
be bolted whole and uninsaliva- 
ted into the stomach. 

This facility of deciduous teeth 
for chopping the food meets the 
demand of stomachs of very 



limited digestive capability. In 
this respect the deciduous teeth 
that have been freshly erupted 
present some analogy to the 
third stage of mechanical abra- 
sion common to the advanced 
age of the human subject that 
has been characterized as second 
childhood, and in w r hich the 
sharp edges of the abraded teeth 
enable the aged individual to 
comminute his food. 

Every parent proabably has 
noted the sharp spines that sur- 
mounted the cutting edges of the 
baby's new incisors. These 
spines possess wonderful pene- 
trating power, but as the indi- 
vidual grows stronger, power 
comes to the masseters, and the 
spines are soon worn away,leav 
ing a plain incsive edge that is 
better adapted to the habits of 
the developing individual. 

The adult teeth are from one- 
third to one-half larger than the 
deciduous ones, and fifty per 
cent, more numerous, requiring 
about double the capacity of 
alveolar arch, which the child's 
jaw must grow to accommodate. 

This additional developement 
of the alveolar arch is usually 
accomplished in six years, begin- 
ning at about the sixth year. 
Yet, how often do we find the 
inferior adult centrals, at six 
years, coming through the gum 
behind the deciduous incisors, 
and obstructing the movements 
of the tongue. And a little later, 
six months, perhaps, the inferior 
laterals struggling through, so 
far back and so hedged and 
handicapped for space and posi- 
tion as to appear to be hopeless- 
ly shut out of the arch forever. 

Right here is where mistakes 
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are often made by dentists, *by 
prematurly extracting deciduous 
incisors. So long as deciduous 
teeth remain, and in healthy con- 
dition, the arch may be expected 
to expand, at least until the re- 
quisite space for the accommoda- 
tion of the adult teeth has been 
attained. 

The deciduous crowns and 
roots seem to serve as levers antf. 
wedges by which the jaw is in- 
duced to expand at the desired 
points. The tongue, possibly, is 
an active factor in rendering the 
leverage effective. 

Another reason for retaining the 
deciduous teeth as long as space 
is needed, is that the resorption of 
their roots is attended by a mild . 
form of local inflammation, and 
increased vascularity, resulting in 
hypernutrition of the jaw, and 
consequent enlargement of the 
alveolar arch for the accommoda- 
tion of adult teeth. 

When it is possible to do so, all 
cavities in deciduous teeth should 
be filled; ohterwise they may be- 
come so extensively decayed as 
to necessitate extraction. 

Pulpless deciduous teeth should 
be retained, if possible, under con- 
ditions that they may not pre- 
vent resorption of their roots, to 
the end that they may perform 
their secondary function of assist- 
ing in inducing enlargement of 
the alveolar arch. 

The deciduous molars should be 
retained for good mechanical rea- 
sons. They prevent a forward 
tipping of the sixth-year molars, 
particularly the lower ones, thus 
preserving proper space for their 
immediate successors, the bicu- 
spids. Also, they are necessary 
to preserve continuous articular 



surfaces for the effective mastica- 
tion of food. 

Good masticating ability is 
quite as essential for .the child as 
the adult. Indiana Dental Asso- 
ciation. 



PRACTICAL MISCELLANY- 

BY D. 8. OVERHOLSBB, D. D. S. 

Dentistry condists of science and 
art; of theory and practice. To 
ignore either of these elements 
would be a serious mistake. Some 
one has said, "Love swings on 
little hinges. " The same is true 
of the art of dentistry. Attention 
or inattention to apparently lit- 
tle things makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure; be- 
tween comfort and discomfort to 
both patient and operator. 

I have heard dentists say they 
could learn more at our meetings 
by conversing privately with fel- 
low-practitioners than listening 
to the papers and discussions. 

If there is any justification for 
such remarks it is probably found 
in undue attention to theory, or 
in dealing too much in generali- 
ties and not enough in particulars 
in discussing even practical ques- 
tions. 

It is next to impossible to thor- 
oughly fill with gold a bullet- 
mould shaped cavity, whether it 
be large or small; hence, flatten- 
ing the sides and bottom of a cav- 
ity is of prime importance. In re- 
moving decay an engine burr may 
may sometimes be used of a diam- 
eter nearly that of the cavity, but 
in shaping the cavity the drill 
should be of no greater diameter 
than that of an excavator used in 
the same situation . Sand and em- 
ery paper disks are among the 
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most important appliances of re- 
cent introduction in dentistry. 

For removing superficial decay, 
enlarging spaces between teeth 
preparatory to filling, smooth- 
ing the edges of cavities, and 
dressing and polishing fillings, 
they can, in most cases, be used to 
great advantage, to the exclu- 
sion of files. Dentists having a 
little spare time can save some- 
thing by punching their own disks 
with gun-wad punches. 

The cos t of the really useful and 
necessary appliances of dentistry 
is by no means trifling, and den- 
tists can illy afford to waste mon- 
ey on inferior and useless things; 
hence reliable information in re- 
gard to the value of appliances 
or materials offered is very im- 
portant, and at the time often 
difficult to obtain. Several years 
ago I experimented with Bonwill 
crowns, and found them a great 
disappointment. Later I got an 
outfit for manipulating the Ho we 
crown. 

This, too, proved unsatisfacto- 
ry, although an improvement on 
the former. 

For some time past I have used 
the Logan crown with great sat- 
isfaction, especially the improved. 

I am using a pneumatic mallet 
in filling with much satisfaction. 

It is incomparably superior to 
the old style of automatic plug- 
gers. A right angle is an indis- 
pensible attachment to the den- 
tal engine. 

A majority of the dentists spend 
a good deal of their time in the 
labatory in connection with rub- 
ber plates. A part of this work 
is necessarily somewhat dirty and 
disagreeable; it has, however, 
been so to a very unnecessary ex- 



tent, for want of suitable vulcan- 
izing flasks A year or two ago I 
concluded to try and remedy this 
evil. I knew of but one flask that 
was at all satisfactory for invest- 
ing all kinds of cases, namely, the 
Star Reversible. Other flasks did 
well in cases where the teeth were 
not to be covered in the lower 
part of the flask, but where, as in 
the majority of partial cases, they 
were to be covered in the lower 
part of the flask, they were very 
unsatisfactory. However, in 
closing after packing I found the 
Star Reversible very unsatisfac- 
tory. The handling of dirty, grea- 
sy bolts and nuts is at best a nui- 
sance, but when trying to screw 
on the nuts the bolts flip out of 
place, and meanwhile you are 
handlmg a hot flask, it becomes 
indeed trying. 

The result of my dissatisfaction 
and labor is a new flask in which 
the advantages gained in the 
Star by reversing the rings is 
gained by dividing the flask into 
three rings or sections, of which 
either one or two can be used as 
the lower portion of the flask, ac- 
cording to the case in hand. In 
closing after packing, a flask press 
is used, ana by means of long, 
grooved and tapering keys, it is 
held together. We have used these 
flasks for several months, and feel 
that we have been relieved of 
much annoyance. Among other 
advantages may be named the in- 
creasd facility with which cases 
are removed from the flask after 
vulcanizing. There being no bolts 
and nuts to wear out, they wall 
be more economical than other 
flasks, even should they cost more 
at the start. They are not man- 
ufactured for sale yet, but will be 
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in the future. Transactions Indi- 
ana Society. 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

DR. W. H. WILLIAMSON, BISMAEK, DAKOTA. 

Financial success in any trade 
or profession comes as the result 
of definite rules, and may there- 
fore be achieved by any man who 
learns the rules and possesses 
sufficient force of character to 
apply them. There is one qualifi- 
cation which should be observed, 
however, and that is this: he 
must be proficient. This is a 
necessary qualification, without 
which all rules must fail. But 
often, those who possess the high- 
est proficiency and learning, fail 
to succeed financially. What 
then? The answer is: they 
have neglected the rules which 
govern financial success. There 
is a code of financial ethics in ev- 
ery profession which must be mas- 
tered and observed, to bring suc- 
cess in business . These rules may 
not be indentical in all profes- 
sions, for each profession is sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of 
conditons peculiar to itself, but 
they are none the less definite 
and pronounced in each. 

The minister meets and mingles 
with humanity on the plane of 
spirituality; the lawyer in the 
colder atmosphere of logic and 
law; the physician and the dent- 
ist in the atmosphere of all pain 
and suffering to which the human 
family is heir. 

It is to the dentist I am writing 
to-day, and I therefore desire to 
address myself to a consideration 
of some of the rules which lie at 
the foundation of his success. 

Financial success in your field 
of practice is commensurate with 



the amount of business you can 
command, other things being 
equal. This is commensurate with 
the degree of pleasure you can ex- 
cite by personal presence and sur- 
roundings, and with which you 
can touch the finer sensibilities 
of those with whom you meet. 

If, therefore, you desire finan- 
cial success, study the effects of the 
atmosphere of your personal pres- 
ence and surroundings on those 
coming within your reach. If 
the atmosphere is sweet, fra- 
grant and pure, it will stimulate 
to action the same elements in the 
world of society and business, and 
thus have its influence for good 
on your professional and busi- 
ness life. 

What are some of the essential 
elements of this prolific atmos- 
phere? 

The answer may not be suffi- 
ciently vague or indefinite to be al- 
together pleasing, and it may 
not be sufficiently theoretical, 
ethereal or abstract to take the 
mind above the commonplace 
things of life into the empyrean 
altitudes of the theorist, but per- 
haps therein may consist its vir- 
tue and its reliability. 

First: Cleanliness .—That is a- 
kin to Godliness, was nevermore 
truthfully spoken than in its rela- 
tion our profession. Applying the 
term simply to our physical ap- 
pearance, there are few things 
which more quickly gain for us 
the good opinion of others. Add 
to this its deeper signifiance as ap- 
plied to the finer organism of mor- 
al character, and you have the 
key which will admit you within 
the temple of success in your pro- 
fession by giving you the heart 
and affections of your patrons. 
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Many a patient — more particu- 
larly among women — is driven 
from the most skillful dentist, by 
a dingy office, dusty, dirty, furn- 
iture, the effluvia of antiquated 
spittoon, or an untidy personal 
appearance. 

If there is any one thing more 
obnoxious to a patient than 
all others combined, it is a foul 
breath. Many a good dentist 
has lost his custom from this un- 
pleasant cause and has won- 
dered why. But for the civili- 
ties and courtesies of good breed- 
ing, his patients would have told 
him the secret of his failure. The 
dentist whose practice will neces- 
sarily bring him in close relation 
with the olfactories of his patients 
cannot overestimate the import- 
ance of the most scrupulous at- 
tention to the condition of his 
teeth and stomach. One who 
smokes or chews tobacco can 
have little idea of the shock his 
presence may render to a delicate- 
ly refined person. To avoid this 
unpleasant and unfortunate re- 
sult, instead of chewing tobacco 
it is only necessary to eschew it. 

Care in personal appearance 
cannot be omitted . To be success- 
ful, you need not wear a gold- 
headed cane and an eye-glass. 
You can appear professional and 
attractive with simple tidiness 
and good clothes. 

The truth of this suggestion is 
aptly illustrated by the attorney 
who tested the proposition in his 
own profession. When his busi- 
ness lagged and he found himself 
with nothing to do, he would 
order a new suit of clothes of the 
finest quality. He would put 
them on and spend one day in 
walking where every body would 



see him. The next day would 
find him at his office, where, in- 
variably he would be besieged 
with clients of the best class 
ready with their money to retain 
him as counsel in heavy litiga- 
tion. He boasted that his repu- 
tation as a lawyer was built on 
his good clothes. 

Good clothes are suggestive of 
a good business. They go much 
farther than we are willing to ad- 
mit toward forming our estimate 
of even a stranger's abilities. 

Another requisite qualification 
to success in our profession, is 
proper advertisment. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that we 
should wear aforcep on our shirt 
front, or filled tooth for a setting 
to our gold ring. This is simply 
barbarity mistaken for cunning, 
and is akin to the spirit that 
prompts the Indian warrior to 
wear at his belt the scalps of his 
victims. Do your advertising 
through legitimate channels. 
Your daily or weekly papers will 
reach many people, and if it con- 
tains a modest card from you it 
will be seen. 

Attention to business cannot be 
emphasized too much as an ele- 
ment of success in our profession. 
The toothache as well as "time 
and tide M waits for no man, and 
when it calls at the office and finds 
you out, goes elsewhere for relief. 

I have thus endeavored to sug- 
ges t a few of thelittle things which 
we are most likely to overlook. 
It is the aggregation of little 
things that makes our greatness 
or our failure. Each in its par- 
ticular way is a silent force which 
we set in motion, and which will 
bring to us in its own time its 
true value. Items of Interest. 
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DISEASES AFFECTING TEETH. 

A RESUME OF DR. MARTINS REMARKS 
BEFORE THE MICH. ASSOCIATION. 

Teeth begin to germinate early 
in fetal life, as early as the sev- 
enth or eighth week, and at the 
eleventh week the germs for the 
deciduous teeth are all formed, 
and from this time to the full 
development changes occur con- 
tinually. The principal law of 
development is that as long as 
the parts are normal all parts 
develop in the same degree, but 
if there is delay, some part is 
defective. The arrest of develop- 
ment will produce, at one time 
cleft palate, at another hare lip, 
or it may extend over and cause 
both cleft palate and hare lip ; at 
other times the mental faculties 
may be impaired. Maternal im- 
pressions may affect either the 
nervous system or physical or- 
ganization. The first may result 
in impairment of the mental 
faculties; the latter affects body, 
and thus the teeth. Diseases of 
the mother also affect the fetus. 
After birth, such diseases as scar- 
let fever, small-pox, measles, or 
diseases affecting the alimentary 
tract, will influence the integrity 
of the teeth. If the teeth are not 
nourished because of a lowered 
state of vitality, bad results fol- 
low, and whatever affects the 
teeth affects the system in general. 

Diseases of the intestinal tract 
affect the oral structures of the 
mucous membrane of the aliment- 
ary canal, affecting the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, and thus 
the teeth. 

Disturbances at the time of 
eruption are often attribued to 
this process, yet the cause may lie 
somewhere else. From the time 



of birth changes are taking place 
all along the alimentary canal, 
and while at first the digestive 
organs can only assimilate liquid 
food, when the' teeth appear, the 
alimentary tract has become pre- 
pared for the digestion of solids. 
A child, though unconsciously vi- 
olating nature's laws, receives 
punishment the same as older per- 
sons, and therefore care should be 
exercised in their proper feeding. 
Disturbances of the alimentary 
canal at this period are attrib- 
uted to the uneasiness peculiar to 
the time of eruption. At this time 
the child has a hot, dry skin, fever, 
diarrhea, . vomiting, or it may die 
of convultions, and yet the erup- 
tion of the teeth plays only a very 
small part in the cause. 

The chemical action of the se- 
cretions of the mouth play an im- 
portant part. Turgid gums is 
given as a cause for systemic 
disturbance, and considered local, 
when in reality it is a general con- 
dition with local manifestation. 
Tartar is local manifestation, but 
is the result of a general condition . 
The saliva is nominally alkaline, 
and never acid except in patho- 
logical conditions. The buccal se- 
cretions differ from saliva, the re- 
action being acid ; and in long fast- 
ing the oral secretions may be 
acid from the excess of the buccal 
secretions. In analysis the test 
should be made as soon as possi- 
ble, not after five or six hours 
after, as decomposition takes 
place rapidly. The bad odor of 
tartar is caused by the presence 
of descomposing animal matter. 

The saliva of infants is similiar 
to that of adults, only more alka- 
line, but when it becomes acid the 
effect is much more marked. In 
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many summer complaints, in 
children, the secretions of the 
mouth are acid. When the acid 
is excessive it is absorbed into the 
system, causing greater stimulus 
of the secretory glands. The ali- 
mentary canal will stand about 
two-tenths of one per cent of hy- 
drochloric acid. This hydrochlo- 
ric acid is not the product of de- 
composition, but it is but3 r ric, 
lactic and other acids that irritate 
the alimentary canal. An over- 
stimulus of the buccal glands may 
result in their breaking down, and 
the presence of pus, blood, etc. 
Stomatitis is the great cause of 
acid secretion. The first stage is 
dryness; the second, over secre- 
tion of glands; third, pus; fourth, 
more destruction of tissue by ul- 
ceration and breaking down of 
structures. In stomatitis, the 
secretions are normal to a certain 
point, then they change from 
over stimulus. Catarrh has a 
marked effect on the glands, 
wherever they may be, and all 
secretions from the throat in ca- 
tarrh are abnormal. 

Acid secretions may produce 
ulcerations or the development 
of parasites on the mucous mem- 
brane. Weak alkalies kill these 
parasites. 

Disease of the salivary glands 
also cause an increase in the acid 
secretions, by the flow of alka- 
line saliva being diminished. One 
salivary gland may be diseased 
and secrete abnormal saliva, 
while another may be normal. 

Rheumatism or gout produces 
over secretion of acid in the 
mouth, and this may be due to 
change in the condition of the 
liver. It is conceded that when 
there is a surplus of acid in the 



system it is caused by non-elimin- 
ation, and not to over produc- 
tion. 

Indigestion or dyspepsia is 
probably the most potent factor 
in producing evil results on the 
teeth. When food, taken into 
the stomach, at a proper temper- 
ature, does not digest, it will 
undergo other changes, and fer- 
mentation is the result, produc- 
ing an acid, and this means an 
acid secretion in the mouth. 

Acid secretions affect epithelial 
structure and the dental organs 
being formed from sub-epithelium 
are easily affected by this con- 
dition. 

Years ago it was said "a tooth 
for a child," meaning that every 
time a female went through the 
process of gestation a tooth was 
lost. Modern authors say two 
teeth for a child. 

To treat effectually, get at the 
cause; if due to indigestion, 
treat for that, etc. Alkaline 
mouth washes will be useless. 
Hence the necessity for a thor- 
ough medical knowledge to the 
progressive dentist.— Dental Re- 
view. 



Treating an Abscess. 

Remember, creosote and carbol- 
ic acid are escharotics, and that 
there are a few cases in which 
nothing will do the work like a 
good escharotic. This is proved 
in the necrosis of the alveolus. 
And again, no anticeptic in the 
whole list will retain its power 
as carbolic acid or creosote, and 
when it is desirable to bring 
about a healthy action by gran- 
ulation there is nothing like 
them.— F. Y. Clark. 
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A Woman Dentist 

It is said that the most success- 
ful dentist in London at present 
is a German Baroness, who is 
the cleverest tooth-extracter in 
England. That is her branch of 
the business, and a "dental sur- 
geon " she calls herself, the other 
dentists sending their patients 
to her when extreme measures 
have to be thaken. The female 
dentist is just beginning to ap- 
pear oyer the professional hori- 
zon in this city, and I believe on 
the whole she is a success. A 
man I know lives in a boarding- 
house and tells me that a lone, 
unprotected female who sat op- 
posite him at table greatly 
aroused his curiosity as to her 
occupation. She always started 
off bright and early after break- 
fast and never appeared until 
late dinner, but she never dropped 
the smallest hint of how she oc- 
cupied the long hours between 
the two meals ; she seemed to be 
successful at whatever she did, 
for she was always well dressed 
and seemed to have no anxieties 
of a sordid kind. He noticed 
many times how large and pow- 
erful her hands and wrists were, 
and puzzled himself greatly as to 
how she used them. She was 
always thoroughly up with all 
the news and gossip of the day, 
and was ready to talk with the 
utmost freedom on any such 
general topic; but the moment 
matters became in the smallest 
degree personal she promptly 
retired into, her shell and pulled 
her shell in after her. Finally he 
happened, in rather an out-of- 
the-way part of the town, to see 
her name in gilt letters on the 
edge of the window, as the 



doctors put up theirs, only after 
it it bore the letters D. D. S., and 
then he knew how to account for 
her powerful w r rists and her reti- 
cence. He enlarged on the Ger- 
man Baroness at dinner that 
night, and she looked up quickly, 
laughed, and owned up. She 
confessed that her father had 
been a dentist, and from her 
childhood she had maintained 
the greatest interest in the sub- 
ject so that her father taught her 
all he knew. After his death she 
went to Paris to study, and now 
has been two years working on 
such teeth in Gotham as are pre- 
sented for her inspection. She 
said: "In the old heroic days of 
dentistry, when main force was 
used and anguish was the nat- 
ural concomitant, women had 
neither the brawn nor the nerve 
for the work; but since the in- 
troduction of all sorts of ma- 
chine apparatus, milder methods 
and cocaine have so ameliorated 
the profession it is one women 
are eminently capable of filling, 
as well as the teeth. There are 
four or five women dentists in 
New York and most of them are 
doing a good business. A great 
many women prefer to come to 
us, and we are, I believe, pecu- 
liarly successful with children, 
because we understand better 
how to manage them. I love my 
profession and take the greatest 
pride and pleasure in it, and, 
more than that, I am making 
money in it." — Brooklyn Eagle. 



As soon as a child can wash 
its own face give it a tooth 
brush and teach it how to rub 
and brush its gums and teeth. 
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Dr. W. C. Lee. 

I have practiced medicine in 
Australia for several years and I 
think it can be truthfully said 
that' the profession there main- 
tains a higher dignity than it 
does in America. With the ex- 
ception of a few American 
doctors located there, the med- 
ical fraternity is composed of 
Englishmen. Every physician 
must show a diploma from a 
college that is governed under a 
law as rigid as the one in Illinois, 
as that state is considered in 
Australia to have the best law 
regulating medical colleges. A 
city physician in Australia al- 
ways has a full livery and a cab- 
man, and if too poor to own 
such a turn-out, he then rents 
one. Of course, the country 
physician in a few places must of 
necessity ride on horse back. 
Another thing, a physician never 
hangs out a sign, but simply 
places on his office door a brass 
plate on which is the name 

"Dr. ." If a physician in 

that country should swing a 
shingle to the caresses of the 
breezes like they do here, it 
would be considered a vulgar 
breach of professional etiquette, 
not to be tolerated, his name 
would be stricken from the regis- 
ter and he would be compelled to 
forego the practice of medicine if 
he did not conform to the simple 
style of a brass plate. A shingle 
would be considered to bring the 
doctor's office down to the level 
of a Cheap John store with its 
ostentatious sign. It is also a 
rare thing to see a doctor chew 
tobacco in that country . There 
are a great many smokers, but 
they are never seen smoking in 



their offices or on the street. I 
should judge, too, that physi- 
cians are not as numerous there 
as they are here. In the city of 
Melbourne and the province of 
Victoria, including a population 
of 580,000, there are only 181 
doctors. And owing to the 
rigid laws, that country is also 
remarkably free from the travel- 
ing quacks that infest America 
and thrive in their nefarious 
business by preying upon the 
credulities of the people. — Ex. 



[From President Kiogsly's address before 
the New York Association.] 

The birth of dentistry was coe- 
val with the birth of the present 
century. It was at that time 
men first began to follow it as a 
vocation . Previous to that time 
dentistry was an avocation; an 
adjunct to the trade of the bar- 
ber and the quack doctor. The 
first twenty years of our profes- 
sional existence was an infancy 
which bore about the same rela- 
tion to the last twenty years, as 
the toddling babe to the robust 
athlete. When we consider the 
narrow limit of the dental prac- 
tice of that day — so limited that 
a hand book carried in one pock- 
et would contain the sum of den- 
tal knowledge, while another 
pocket could carry all the instru- 
ments necessary to put that 
knowledge in practice — and con- 
trast it with the libraries and 
office outfits of to-day, we real- 
ize that dentistry was indeed in 
its infancy. 

I recently put to a dentist of 
long experience and observation, 
this query: "What topic is of 
the most vital interest to the 
dental profession to-day?" His 
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immediate answer was "Educa- 
tion." I pondered upon the 
reply. It had a hackneyed 
sound. If it be the most vital 
topic it certainly lacks freshness, 
for in every society which I have 
ever attended this has been the 
one question that sooner or later 
" bobbed *up serenely/ ' and upon 
which all were agreed; that 
education was a good thing. In 
a society, some years ago, I dis- 
covered that one speaker's idea 
of education was confined to 
teaching the masses to come 
oftener to the dentist and pay 
him larger bills. Education in 
the minds of other dentists is 
that which they think their com- 
petitors need ; as for themselves 
they get along very well. But 
that which my friend had in 
mind was the problem that has 
puzzled many of us and which 
the ideal dental college alone will 
solve. 

To another acquaintance I put 
the question: " What subject is 
of the most vital interest to den- 
tists to-day?" and his answer 
was, " the domination of the 
dealers in dental materials over 
our profession. I asked him 
"How?" He answered me, 
"They run our periodical litera- 
ture, they admit nothing into 
their columns which conflicts 
with or would tend to restrict, 
the sale of their own manufac- 
tures. They form combinations 
antagonistic to our interests, by 
which competition is broken 
down and small dealers are 
forced into the " Trust," lest 
their wares be boycotted. Valu- 
able inventions of dentists are 
shelved and smother, because 
the inventor, not having capital, 



must seek the manufacturer, and 
the invention that might prove 
of incalcuable value in practic- 
ing is wrung out of the inventors ' 
necessities and buried; or the 
more villainous practice resorted 
to of stealing it, so that the im- 
pecunious inventor must waste 
his little substance in seeking 
redress in the courts. Again, 
inventors have been denied an 
exhibition of their inventions at 
public clinics because it might 
interfere with the sale of articles 
already manufactured, designed 
for the same use, and societies 
have even refused the exhibition 
of goods other than those of the 
favored manufacturer. And yet 
we boast ot being an independent 
profession ? Independent of 
what?" To this scathing in- 
dictment I made no other reply 
than the words of a celebrated 
criminal, "What are you going 
to do about it?" 



The Dental Engine. 

[From the Independent Practitioner.] 

While the dental appliances of 
the day have in some respects 
simplified practice, in others they 
have complicated it. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that a piece of 
machinery can be made to sup- 
ply a lack of skill on the part of 
the operator. It may make 
practicable an operation that 
was impracticable before its in- 
vention, but it requires a greater 
amount of skill and dexterity, 
for there is the demand for the 
added knowledge required to run 
the machine. All the many ap- 
pliances of the dentistry of to- 
day are but embarrassments, un- 
less the operator knows how to 
employ them to the best advan- 
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tage. There is little doubt that 
the dental engine has been 
the cause of the loss of many 
teeth; not through any fault in 
the machine, but because of im- 
proper and unskillful use. The 
dentist who has been accustomed 
to work with a hand drill, for in- 
stance, when he takes in hand 
the engine, is not prepared for 
the rapidit)' of its action, and be- 
fore he knows it he has sacrificed 
tissue that should have been 
saved. 

It is a fact, too, that when an 
operator has, for a time, been 
working with dull burs and 
changes them, unless he uses the 
most extreme care he will, if 
working in soft dentine, do mis- 
chief before he is aware of it. 
After all, there is nothing like the 
oldfashioned excavator for con- 
scientious work. No cavity 
should be wholly prepared by 
means of the engine bur. The 
rapidly revolving point conveys 
no sensatians to the brain of the 
dentist. With it he cannot feel 
the exact line between sound and 
unsound structure. The neces- 
sary tremulousness of a point in 
rapid revolution destroys all 
delicacy of touch. 

Necrosed bone is distinguished 
from sound by its peculiarly 
gritty and grating sensation be- 
neath a metalic point. But it is 
impossible acurately to detect 
this with a revolving bur. So 
the softened dentine within a 
cavity of decay cannot be detect- 
ed with the engine. The bur is 
excellent for cutting out decayed 
tissue, but it should always be 
detected by a probe which has 
explored the way before it. This 
being cut out, the engine should 



stop until further examination 
li£s been made. In this manner 
the danger of cutting away too 
much is avoided, and the work is 
intelligently done. 

Let any dentist who is accus- 
tomed to do all his excavating 
with the engine go carefully over 
all the surfaces of a cavity that 
is supposed to be ready for the 
introduction of the filling, and 
he will often be very much sur- 
prised at finding softened dentine 
where he had supposed it all re- 
moved, and he will perhaps have 
made dear to his apprehension 
the cause for certain hitherto in- 
explicable failures. Use the en- 
gine, by all means, but not with- 
out the aid of the exploratory 
excavator, 

Prejudice Against Amalgam. 

Dr. Francis, of New York, says: 
There are physicians who are 
prejudiced against amalgam. I 
have had some experience with 
homeopathic physicians in efforts 
to combat their prejudice con- 
cerning amalgam fillings and 
rubber plates. * A lady came to 
me many year* ago, showing 
much excitement, declaring that I 
had poisoned her daughter by 
putting amalgam fillings in her 
teeth. She stated that her child 
had been treated by her physi- 
cian for a long time, but with no 
benefit whatever, and finally de- 
cided that his failure was due to 
the presence of mercury in her 
teeth, which operated against his 
remedies and counteracted their 
effect. I requested her to bring 
her daughter to me. She did so, 
and I examined her teeth, finding 
four or five gutta-percha stop- 
pings, and two of tin-foil. No 
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amalgam had been used, and I 
was almost sure of the fact pre- 
viously. I was quite indignant 
to be thus charged with employ- 
ing fillings affecting the child's 
health, "and sent a sharp message 
to her physician in return. There 
is still much prejudice against the 
use of amalgam, and fears that 
the mercury will poison the pa- 
tient or cause salivation. All 
this I [consider absured. My 
chief ojection to amalgam as a 
filling is that it is not always re- 
liable. Though I have seen a 
great many such fillings which 
have been in the mouth for years, 
and done excellent service, I have 
seen others which in a compara- 
tively brief period have failed, the 
amalgam either receding from 
the cavity margins or the mar- 
gins decalcifying around the fill- 
ings. I suppose we must be 
more careful what amalgam we 
use and how we use it. To-day 
a lady requested me to fill a 
tooth -with amalgam, and I did 
so. The cavity was on the pos- 
terior surface of a second bicus- 
pid. In her teeth were a number 
of amalgam, fillings, all doing 
good service. One in a superior 
cuspid was perfect in color, and 
caused no discoloration to the 
tooth. So far as the chemical 
effect of amalgam on the system 
is concerned, I would not take it 
into consideration for a moment. 
Let u3 do our work with amal- 
gam as thoroughly as that of 
£old, and we shall have less of 
these chemical effects. — Cosmos, 



Dogmatism. 

It is astonishing how arro- 
gantly and athoritatively some 
men will express themselves upon 



matters of which they are entire- 
ly ignorant. They get in the 
habit of doing a thing in a cer- 
tain way, and because that is 
the only manner with which they 
are acquainted, they loudly de- 
nounce every other method. We 
once heard a dentist declare that 
it was impossible to properly 
mix plaster of paris unless the 
plaster was added to the water 
instead of the water to the 
plaster. And yet, a little calm 
reflection should convince any 
one that it matters not which is 
placed in the bowl first. The 
only essential is thoroughly to 
incorporate the two so that the 
water of crystalization may be 
properly taken up by the dry 
powder. 

We once heard an excellent ope- 
rator dogmatically declare that 
in no case was it necessary, or 
even expedient, to place the rub- 
ber dam over more than two 
teeth in filling any cavity — that 
to include more was a wicked 
waste time, (Jam, patient, and 
operator. He admitted that he 
had never tried more — did not 
need to ; he could succeed perfect- 
ly without. If a dentist will try 
the plan of including two teeth 
on edch side of the cavity to be 
filled, he must be convinced that 
there are times when it will 
greatly add to his convenience 
and the perfection of the opera- 
tion. 

Nothing will convince some 
men that there can be a better 
way than their own. A dentist 
once informed us that there was 
no implement •fit to mix plaster 
with except a tablespoon ,and to 
sustain his position he said that 
a spoon was naturally intended 
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for mixing purposes, for the con- 
cavity of the bowl produced 
rotary currents In the mass to be 
mixed, which insured a thorough 
commingling of the particles. 
When reminded that a spoon 
was inconvenient for building up 
the plaster, he said that he could 
do that well enough with his fin- 
gers. In dental society meetings 
this dogmatic assurance is con- 
stantly bubbling up, and men 
who, perhaps, are the least qual- 
ified for the task, deliberately set 
about the instruction of their 
colleagues in the most rudiment- 
al of technics, dwelling upon 
particular methods to the total 
exclusion of principles and me- 
chanical laws, and upom mere 
methods to an end as to waste 
time which should be devoted to 
a better purpose. — Independent 
Practitioner. 



The Use of Hot Water At and Before Meals. 

Opinions differ as to the effect 
of the free ingestion of water at 
meal-times, but the view gener- 
ally received is probably that it 
dilutes the gastric juice, and so 
retards digestion. Apart from , 
the fact that a moderate- delay in 
the process is by no means a dis- 
advantage, as Sir William 
Roberts has shown in his expla- 
nation of the popularity of tea 
and coffee, it is more than doubt- 
ful, whether any such effect is 
in reality produced. When in- 
gested during meales, water may 
do good by washing out the di- 
gested food and by exposing the 
undigested part more thoroughly 
to the action of the digestive fer- 
ments. Pepsin is a catalytic 
body, and a given quantity will 
work almost indefinitely, pro- 



vided the peptones are removed 
as they are formed. The good 
effects of water, drunk freely be- 
fore meals, have, however, an- 
other beneficial result — it washes 
away the mucus which is secret- 
ed by the mucous membrane dur- 
ing the intervals of repose, and fa- 
vors peristalsis of the whole ali- 
mentary tract. The membrane 
thus cleansed is in a much better 
condition to receive food and 
convert it into soluble com- 
pounds. The accumulation of 
mucus is specially marked in 
the morning, when the gastric 
walls are covered with a 
thick, tenacious layer. Food 
entering the stomach at this 
time will become covered with 
this tenacious coating, which 
for a time protects it from the 
action of the gastric ferments, 
and so retards digestiom. The 
viscid contents, a normal condi- 
tion in the morning before break- 
fast, are not suitable to receive 
food. Exercise before partaking 
of a meal stimulates the circula- 
tion of the blood and facilitates 
the flow of the blood through 
the vessels. A glass of water 
washes out the mucus, partial^ 
distends the stomach, wakes up 
peristalsis, and prepares the ali- 
mentary canal for the morning 
meal. Observation has shown 
that non-irritating liquids pass 
directly through the " tubular* ' 
stomach, and even if food be 
present they only mix with it to 
a slight extent. — British Medical 

Journal. 

•I —    

Amalgam Fillings. 
Dr. C. R. Taylor, 111., says 
Success in all callings and all 
operations depends on thorough- 
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ness. It is more due to the 
operator than the material. 
There is no trouble in finding 
amalgam fillings that have done 
service lor twenty or thirty 
years, and the same may be said 
of cohesive or non-cohesive gold, 
and even guttapercha fillings 
occasionally last many years. 
He believed amalgams have vir- 
tues and uses that no other 
materials possess. The material 
has its limitations and defects 
also, and we must not ride it as 
a hobby, for we should remember 
that a hobby is only a wooden 
horse after all. The fillings are 
usually not thoroughly amalga- 
mated. If there are hard grains 
under the burnisher in packing 
or finishing, it shows that it has 
not been well enough mixed. At 
one stage of the amalgam ques- 
tion it was urged to use it very 
dry and crumbly, and then the 
edges were sometimes like sand 
and crumbled. If too much 
murcury is used it squeezes out 
at edges and surface in packing 
and washes away, so that the 
filling falls away from the mar- 
gins. The most perfect mixing 
will bring no mercury to the 
surface in packing, but some sur- 
plus can be absorbed with dry 
amalgam or bibulous paper. 



Capsicum as a Counter Irritant. 

Dr. C. B. Rohland, says: Buy 
a " Benson Capsicum Plaster," 
shellac the back of it, cut off, in 
pieces of size suitable to the case 
in hand, and, if only gentle 
stimulation is required, apply as 
it is. Should you wish more 
decided action, add a few grains 
of capsicum, which will adhere 
to the sticky surface. Should 



you desire to use other medicines 
press a small wad of prepared 
cotton or paper fiber lint to the 
sticky side of plaster, trim to 
suit, and moisten with any 
tincture or combination you 
please. This is also an effective 
way of applying cocaine. Apply 
moistened pads to the outside 
and inside gum, hold with thumb 
and forefinger, or with properly 
bent piano wire. — Archives of 
Dentistry. 



Origin of Gold Crowns. 

DR. S. H. HARLAN, BLUFPTOX, O. 

In the early Spring' of 1879 I 
devised and fashioned a gold 
crown for my own right lateral 
incisor, and which I wear to-day. 
At the time of its conception I 
fully believe it was the first and 
only one ever made. I consid- 
ered myself an inventor in every 
sense of the word, since no hint 
or suggestion had ever came to 
me from anyone, calculated to 
prompt the device and its appli- 
cation. 

I was resting easy under the 
situation, watching the result 
preparatory to publishing my 
method, when I was piqued not 
a little to read in one of our 
journals somebody's account of 
a similar device and appliance. 
My thunder was stolen and so 
remained silent, consoled with 
the reflection that new ideas are 
sometimes simultaneously had 
by different persons at widely 
separated localities. I was after- 
ward still more mortified to 
find that some company had 
sought exclusive right to its 
manufacture by patent. — Items 
of Interest. 
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Our Standing. 

There are 140 dental societies 
in the several states, and twenty- 
three dental journals, which 
bring to us the thoughts of the 
best minds of our profession and 
the dental improvements 
throughout the entire world. 
We have 22 dental colleges. 

The high esteem in which 
American dentists are held in 
other lands, is not shared by 
members of other professions of 
our country. The crowned 
heads of France, Russia, Italy, 
Austria, Holland and Germany 
have each bowed in recognition 
of America's superior dental 
skill, and sought and secured the 
service of our confreres. — Dr. 
Welch. 



The Cruel Dentist. 

Mistress — Well, Bridget, did 
you see the dentist ? 

Biddy O'Galway — Yis, ma'am. 

Mistress — Did he pull your 
tooth? 

Biddy O'Galway — Sore, ma'am, 
he didn't lay a han' to it to pull 
at all. He scooped it out with a 
wee hoe, an' thin he druv it in to 
stay foriver — wid a plug on the 
top o' it to kape it tight. I'll 
niver be caught doin' the likes 
ag'in, ma'am. Yhat with his 
upsettin' the sate he put me in, 
an' tyin' a dirty bit av an old 
gum shoe in me mouth fer a bib, 
an' makin' a noise, the size o' a 
coffee mill in my head, I'd laver 
walk the flure an' scrame. — 
Pack. 



Medicine and Dentistry. 

In the beginning it was medi- 
cine first and practical dentistry 
afterward. Now, as the politi- 



cians would say, it is practical 
dentistry first, last, and all the 
time, accompanied by the teach- 
ing of anatomy, chemistry and 
and physiology, and the princi- 
ples of medicine and surgery, 
therby presenting to the stu- 
dent's mind those branches of 
knowledge which we regard es- 
sential to a well-informed prac- 
titioner of dental or oral surgery. 
— T. W. Brophy. 



Gutta-percha Varnish. 

There is leakage around a gutta- 
percha filling, and yet you can pre- 
vent the clouding of the tooth by 
varnishing the cavity before fill- 
ing, and for that purpose I think 
the varnish suggested by my 
friend, Dr. Ives, is the best. It is 
made of virgin rubber, 30 grains, 
in half an ounce of chloroform; 
gum damar and sandarach, each 
20 grains, in half an ounce of 
chloroform; dissolve and make an 
ounce. It makes a very strong, 
solid, and somewhat opaque var- 
nish .—Prof /. Foster Flagg. 



A Chicago paper tells the fol- 
lowing of the well-known Dr. J. 
Adams Allan, when he was com- 
mencing practice. One winter's 
day, all muffled, he was riding in 
a street car, when he overheard 
two persons talking about him. 
One asked the other what sort of 
a doctor was this Allan? "All 
I know of him is that he snatched 
my aunt from the grave last 
summer." "Did he, indeed," said 
the other, "well, then he must be 
a pretty good doctor. What 
was the matter with your aunt?" 
"Oh! She was dead and buried, 
you know." 
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Nitrous Oxide Gas as an Anaesthetic. 



LY I. C. CUB^IS, M. D. S. 

Anaesthesia can be produced in 
from thirty to ninety seconds, 
and maintained for an almost in- 
definite length of time (with the 
modern inhaling apparatus), Af- 
ter anaesthesia is produced it is an 
easy matter to keep the patient 
completely anaesthetized by turn- 
ing a valve that admits either 
air or gas, as the exigencies of 
the case may require. 

The writer has kept a patient 
under gas for twenty minutes at 
a time, while a very painful ope- 
ration was being performed on 
the eye; the patient recovering 
from the effects of the drug in 
from one to two minutes, with no 
nausea or other unpleasant ef- 
fects 

There is no operation (save 
upon the mouth or face) how- 
ever severe, that complete insensi- 
bility to* pain cannot be main- 
tained throughout the entire op- 
eration, and the reason of those 
two exceptions is that inhalation 
of gas cannot be continued from 
time to time, as is required to 
maintain complete anaesthesis. 

But one administration, if car- 
ried to the extent of stertorous 
breathing and insensibility, of 
the eye to the touch of the finger, 
is usually sufficient to produce 
complete anaesthesia during the 
extraction often to fifteen teeth. 
Those operators who do not 
obtain the results from its use, 
are as a general thing, afraid of 
it, and to such I would say, 
cither overcome your fears and 
administer enough to produce 
the desired results, or else aban- 
don its use entirely. 



There has been manufactured 
and sold in the United States, 
during the past two years, from 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 gallons 
per year. (This is an estimate 
based upon facts obtained from 
the different manufacturers). 

Taking ten gallons as the 
average quantity each patient 
consumes, and we have at the 
lowest estimate 200,000 admin- 
istrations per year. 

Last, but by no means least, 
comes the question of safety, 
although I do not consider that 
there is any anaesthetic that is 
absolutely safe. Far from it, for 
there can be no functional dis- 
turbance ol such magnitude 
without a corresponding effect 
upon some of the organs dis- 
turbed. 

But the fact of the at least 
400,000 administrations of gas 
during the past two years, with 
no fatal cases reported, is very 
significant, and carries with it a 
great deal of force. 

From the date of its discovery 
in 1776, and first use as an an- 
aesthetic in 1844, up to the pres- 
ent time, but four death** have 
followed its, administration in 
this country, and these at a time 
when each operator made his 
own gas. 

It is very probable that part, 
if not all, were due to impurities 
either in the materials used or 
imperfect preparation. At the 
present time no deaths have 
resulted from the use of liquified 
gas. 

Dr. Turnbull says, " Nitrous 
oxide gas is the safest of all an- 
aesthetics." (Guilford page 25.) 

Mr. Underwood, of London, 
says : " Nitrous oxide gas is the 
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best anaesthetic at present 
known to the profession. " Guil- 
ford, page 25.) 

Dr. J. Foster Flagg, whose 
name and position are too well 
known by the profession to re- 
quire comment, in reply to in- 
quiries made by the writer, says : 
" I have never known or heard 
of a case where death was direct- 
ly attributable to liquefied 
nitrous. oxide gas.' ' 

In my own experience with 
gas, there has not been a patient 
that I would not anaesthetize 
again if necessary, save two or 
three, and those were very 
young. In the young subject I 
have found more of a tendency 
to excessive livid ity of the face 
and hands, as well as an in- 
creased tendency to spasmodic 
action of longer duration, than 
in the adult. 

In one reported fatal case, sup- 
posed to be due to nitrous oxide 
gas, a post mortem examination 
revealed the fact that the mouth- 
gag, consisting of a bottle cork, 
had lodged in the trachea, caus- 
ing death by asphyxia. 

In operating on the mouth 
there is always danger of a 
foreign substance becoming 
lodged in the trachea. 

It is the custom with a large 
number of ladies to carry pins 
in the mouth for hours at a time 
and be wholly unconscious of 
their presence, and I can refer to 
one case in my practice where 
the patient, after anaesthetiza- 
tion and removal of two or 
three anterior teeth, expector- 
ated with the blood seven pins. 
In this case it was providential 
that an accident did not occur, 
and it is safe to say the writer 



will not permit a second occur- 
rence, although in this case he 
supposed he had made a thor- 
ough examination. 

[Kead before Fifth New York District 
Dental Society ] 



Care of the Deciduous Teeth. 

When we consider the relation 
the deciduous teeth bear to the 
proper eruption of their perma- 
nent successors, their use in mas- 
ticating — which at best is but im- 
pexlectly done at this early, per- 
iod— their function in assisting 
the normal development of the 
bones of the face, we; are im- 
pressed with the necessity of in- 
terfering to preserve them until 
nature provides for their dis- 
placement. These teeth are not 
constructed on the permanent 
btasis oi the permanent teeth. 
Their quality depends largely on 
the general physical qualities of 
the child itself and on the ability 
of the mother to properly nourish 
the infant. As a rule, extensive 
decay in the teeth leads to ex- 
posure, inflammation, and death 
of the pulp ; frequently alveolar 
abscess follows, and necrosis. 
We are tempted by the entreaties 
of the mother and the sufferings 
of the child to extract at once, 
thus inflicting a damage often- 
times which will become appar- 
ent and reproach us in after-years. 
What can we do ? In case of ex- 
posure and inflammation, re- 
move debris as far as possible, 
and apply hydro-chloride of co- 
caine. After half an hour, when 
the pain has subsided, remove 
any remaining debris and apply 
a paste of iodoform mixed with 
alcohol or glycerin. Cover this 
with a loose pledget of tfotton 
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moistened with compound tinct- 
ure of benzoin. .After twenty-, 
four or thirty-six hours, if there 
has been no pain, apply fresh 
iodoform, covering it with a 
solution of gutta-percha in chlo- 
roform, and flowing oxyphos- 
phate of zinc mixed thin over 
this. If the recent death of the 
pulp is indicated, make a vent at 
some convenient point, where it 
is not likely to become clogged 
with foreign particles— the gin- 
gival margin is a convenient 
point oftentimes — and treat as 
ususal. The less extensive decays 
may be treated with fillings of 
cement or gutta-percha— amal- 
gam seldom or never. The file 
and chisel may be used for cut- 
ting out slight approximal de- 
cays. The first and most im- 
portant requiste is to gain the 
confidence of the patient. The 
habit of strict cleanliness must be 
enjoined upon both the child and 
the parent. A small badger-hair 
brush is best for use upon the 
teeth of a small child. A good 
powder is prepared according to 
the following formula : 

IV Prepared chalk, 

Precipitated chalk, aa 1 oz.; 
Pulverized orris-root, 
White Sugar, aa 2 dr.; 
Palp of cuttle-fish bone, 
Wintergreen and cardamon, aa q. s. 

—Dr. E. G. Betty, in Am. Med. 
Association. 



I think we ought to do every- 
thing in our power to teach 
the people and impress upon 
them the advantages of the 
proper care of the teeth. They 
should be taught to keep the 
teeth and mouth perfectly clean. 



Nothing makes me so well satis- 
fied with my profession as the 
semi-annual visits of refined peo- 
ple whose mouths are clean and 
whose fillings look as if they had 
just been inserted ; while nothing 
so discourages me as the tri- 
annual visits of otherwise well- 
bred people, tobacco-users and 
others, with dirty teeth and fill- 
ings, and decay taking place 
around them. I think also it 
would be well to circulate the 
small phamphlet which Dr. 
Faught gave us at the last meet- 
ing, in which he asserts that the 
failure of fillings is due in a great 
measure to the lack of cleanliness. 
There is a tribe in Africa whose 
children chew the food for the 
old men who have lost their 
teeth. The other day a refined 
young mother brought to me her 
little boy, about four years of 
age, to have a small cavity in a 
molar filled. She personally su- 
perintended the cleaning of his 
teeth, which was evidently done 
two or three times a day. The 
teeth were perfectly clean with 
but this one cavity, and the gums 
were pink and healthy. If I had 
to have some one chew my food 
for me, that is the child I would 
want to doit. — Dr. Tees, in Penn. 
Society. 



A Chicago bank teller recently* 
begged leave of absence of the 
officers of the bank, under the 
plea that he had the toothache, 
and wanted to see a dentist. 
After his departure it transpired 
that the clerk's preferences were 
for Canadian dentists; at any 
rate, he carried enough money 
with him to make the dentist in- 
dependently rich. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.' "—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

EDITORIAL. 



A SERIOUS QUESTION. 

"Why do children's teeth decay 
so much earlier and more rapidly 
now than they did when I was 
young?" is a question often 
asked by anxious, intelligent 
mothers, of almost every repu- 
table dentist. A truthful an- 
swer to this significant inquiry 
would imply moral culpability 
on the part of the parents, and 
cruel apathy on the part of our 
profession. So long as children 
are allowed food that weakens 
their digestive organs, because of 
its lack of nutriment, the evil re- 
ferred to will exist. 

The time was when children's 
food contributed to their 
strength and vitality; it con- 
sisted of unbolted wheat, rye and 
Indian meal bread, pure milk 
and bean porridge — all bone, 
muscle and health producing ar- 
ticles of diet. Now they are per- 
mitted to overload their stom- 
achs with bread, made from 
finely bolted flour, and potatoes, 



which contain mostly starch, 
rich pastry, cake, candies and 
condiments which irritate the di- 
gestive organs and lay the foun- 
dation for feebleness and incur- 
able disease. Is it any wonder 
therefore, that children's teeth, 
now-a-days, are comparatively 
worthless to perform the func- 
tions for which they are de- 
signed? 

Young carnivorous animals ac- 
customed to in-door life, could 
not survive long on the diet we 
have named ; and to feed kittens 
meat, convulsions and death are 
almost sure to follow. Neither 
will the intelligent farmer allow 
his colt concentrated food, such 
as oats and other grain, know- 
ing that its strength and future 
usefulness would be endangered 
by such diet. Is it right that 
parents should be less careful of 
their children than of their horses 
and stock which represent only a 
moneyed value ? 

We ought not, perhaps, deprive 
our children of rich food alto- 
gether, but rather limit the quan- 
tity, according to age and their 
physical condition. We should 
also teach them the necessity of 
thorough mastication, for, upon 
this vital work, assimilation de- 
pends, without which indigestion 
and other functional disturb- 
ances are sure to follow. Parents 
should remember that it is not 
only a physiological but a moral 
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crime to neglect the proper disci- 
pline of their little ones in these 
and all other matters appertain- 
ing to their health. 

The profession, we regret to 
say, is not altogether blameless 
in this matter ; it would seem to 
be their duty to educate parents 
in regard to this and kindred 
subjects — for if the foundation 
for useful organs of mastication 
is laid in youth and the strength 
and usefulness of them are con- 
tingent upon the quality and 
quantity of the food with which 
the child is supplied, surely it is 
right that the profession should 
proclaim this* fact widely and in 
unmistak able languag e, 

A RUINOUS HABIT. 

If the number of teeth rendered 
almost useless by the pernicious 
habit of biting off thread, could 
be ascertained, the figures would 
present an alarming magnitude. 
It doubtless, would be no exag- 
geration to say that many tens 
of thousands of dollars go, every 
year, to replenish the exchequer 
of dentists in this country alone, 
as the penalty for the universal- 
ity of this unfortunate practice. 
The seamstress, whose daily 
bread is earned by her needle, the 
housewife, who simply does the 
family sewing and the lady who 
occasionally indulges in fancy 
stitcbing, are alike guilty of this 
indiscretion. 

To point out all the ruinous 



effects biting off thread has upon 
the teeth, would require more 
space than we can, at this 
time, devote to the subject ; for, 
in addition to the constant wear 
of the organs involved in the 
operation, by abrasion, is the 
chipping of the enamel, the final 
destruction of the teeth and 7 the 
disfiguration of the face caused 
by undue tension on some of the 
muscles with which it is supplied. 

If the constant dripping of 
water will wear into a stone, 
how much greater must be the 
wear of teeth where delicate 
edges are brought together, with 
a vice-like grip, and, by attrition, 
made to sever fine fibrous sub- 
stances ? 

The enamel covering the front 
teeth, while strong enough to 
answer all the purposes for 
which it was intended, sooner or 
later becomes utterly destroyed 
by the habit we have named. 
Even the strongest artificial teeth 
are oftentimes mutilated and 
made to look unsightly by using 
them to do the work that scis- 
sors or the knife should perform. 

The practice of using the teeth 
to bite off thread is so general, 
and has become so fixed, that it 
will require a vigorous protest 
on the part of the profession and 
a long time to correct it. The 
subject is certainly one of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the 
attention of dentists and their 
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serious co-operation to secure its 
abandonment. 



CANDOR WITH CHILDREN. 

Our dealings with children 
should be as frank and straight- 
forward as with adults. The 
dentist makes an unpardonable 

mistake who, even from the best 
motive, deceives his child patient. 
Children, generally, are discern- 
ing and when we break faith 
with them their confidence in us 
becomes weakened if not entirely 
destroyed. 

The child who goes to a dentist 
to have a tooth extracted, or 
have any other painful operation 
performed, as a rule, is not only 
exceedingly nervous, but brim- 
full of questions, the leading one 
being, ' ' Will it hurt much ? ' ' If 
we answer negatively, when of 
necessity, the operation will be 
painful, we are guilty of a two- 
fold crime — lying and deception ; 
and as children are naturally im- 
itative, the heinousness of such 
sinning must be apparent, 

We should deal frankly with 
children, and while it is not un- 
necessary to increase their fears 
by a full avowal of what they 
must expect during a prospective 
painful operation, still we can, 
by kindness, gain their confidence 
and consent that we serve them. 



ROMANCING. 
Dr. Geo. A. McMillen, in a 



paper read before the Southern 
Illinois Dental Society, says : 

" I will venture this assertion: 
a fair operator can fill the largest 
cavity," if four walled, "in from 
two to eight minutes and have 
it ready for the polishing stone; 
and this may be done without 
the use of rubber dam ; for moist- 
ure does not hurt soft foil/ ' gold, 
"more than it does amalgam or 
cement." 

We have taken no pains to find 
out the mental condition of the 
doctor, when he made this bold 
declaration, being satisfied that 
the 111. Society would not have 
invited him to a take part in its 
deliberations were there any 
doubt existing as to the sound- 
ness of his mind. 

If we were not absolutely skep- 
tical on the subject of modern 
miracles, we might be convinced 
that a cavity, of the size and 
condition named by the doctor, 
had been, through some super- 
naturaf interposition, properly 
filled with gold, in the time men- 
tioned, and that too, without 
regard being paid to moisture 
reaching the cavity during the 
operation, and, of course, min- 
gling with the gold ; but, believ- 
ing that the days of miracles, 
excepting those performed by 
Faith Curists and Spiritualists 
of the Madame Diss Debar vari- 
ety, are past, we confess to a 
want of faith in the doctor's as- 
sumption. 
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EDUCATE THE PUBLIC. 

Notwithstanding the criticism 
by the editor of the Dental Re- 
view and of the Independent 
Pratitioner on any plan of circu- 
lating dental literature intended 
to educate the public on dental 
topics, we believe there is no 
more practical or effective method 
for accomplishing -a much needed 
work. When less than five per 
cent, of our population give their 
teeth any regular attention, or 
even patronize a dentist except 
to have an aching tooth extract- 
ed, there is surely a pressing need 
that some effective method be 
devised for remedying this deplor- 
able condition of things. We do 
not believe the editors of these 
journals know any ting whatever 
of the dense ignorance and utter 
indifference existing among a very 
large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the towns and villages all 
over the land, and yet they pre- 
sume to dictate to the conviction 
of the honest and efficient dentist 
what he shall not do to remedy 
this evil. They have no sugges- 
tions to make in the premises. 
We could wish for no better or 
more convincing proof for those 
finical and hypercritical writers, 
of the absolute need of some- 
thing radical being done in this 
line, than that each one be forced 
to spend one or two years in the 
average town of two or three 
thousand, and practice dentistry 



according to his present ideas 
and methods, without any modi- 
fication whatever in operations, 
charges, etc., and be obliged to 
live and support a family on the 
proceeds of what he realized. 
It is useless for anjr practitioner 
in the large cities, to undertake to 
outline an arbitrary policy for 
the government of the country 
practitioner. Dr. Barrett or Dr. 
Haskell would not live off the fat 
of the land if they were to make 
the experiment suggested above, 
but they, would go back to their 
editoral chairs with very differ- 
ent views on the situation. We 
say to dentists, do the best you 
can and follow your own convic- 
tions. If you can afford to circu- 
late a few hundred or even thous- 
ands of dental papers or pam- 
phlets, containing the right kind 
of dental teaching, do it, and 

don't be frightened out of it by 
the scare-crow of "It is quack- 
ish." Such a charge is simply 
cowardly when made without a 
full knowledge of the situation, 
without which no man can judge 
intelligently what is right and 
what is wrong. If the public do 
not understand the value of den- 
tal service and the need of proper 
care and diet as affecting the de- 
velopment and preservation of 
the teeth, do all in your power 
to teach them. It may not al- 
ways be appreciated, but do not * 
let that discourage you. Persist 
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in the good work and the reward 
will surely come, both in increased 
practice and in the consciousness 
of having tried honestly to do 
good. 



Quick Passage. 

In an article published in 

Archives, the writer says : 

" A college system that admits 
a boy seventeen years old, with- 
out previous preparation, and 
graduates him in two short 
terms, has not a tendency to ele- 
vate and dignify, nor to inspire 
admiration. A diploma sent us 
by a boy who was in our office a 
few weeks in 1886, was issued 
on the 24th day of last month, 
and signed by the faculty of one 
of the oldest colleges.' ' * * * 

Is it any wonder that the aver- 
age graduate has only a parch- 
ment to show for his transit 
through college ? If we keep on 
at the above rate of speed the 
time will come when there will* 
be no material out of which a 
faculty can be organized to con- 
trol the machinery which is to 
"turn out" qualified students. 
There are however, blessings 
which come to us in disguise. 



Mistakes In Practice. 

The Medical World, is trying 
to coax those of the profession 
who have made mistakes in their 
practice to write out a full his 
tory of them for publication in 
that journal. 

Doubtless such a Record of 



"Vital Statistics," would afford 
instructive reading during the 
Dog Days, but if the response to 
this ingenious invitation becomes 
general — ugh! what a tax it 
would impose upon white paper 
and printers ink ? to say nothing 
of the cost of compositor's fees, 
the little devil's services, and 
other expenses the World would 
be obliged to incur in getting the 
facts before its readers ! And the 
near and dependent relatives of 
the deceased victims to these 
blunders, what instructive read- 
ing the proposed confessions 
would be to them ! 
Well the subject is immense ! 



The victim of nervous disqui- 
tude who finds chloral at night 
and bromide by day necessities, 
should know that a cure must be 
sought among agencies which 
strengthen the nerves — those 
which merely render them dull 
and inactive, will, after pro- 
longed use, bring inevitable de- 
struction of vital force. 



Eat slowly, let the food be per- 
fectly masticated and swallowed 
leisurely. So eat and drink that 
nothing offends the stomach; 
take no more into it than can be 
readily digested. An observance 
of these rules will do much to 
promote health and lengthen the 
measure of life. 
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Very many too fall-blooded 
people are short winded and in- 
clined to be asthmatic. . The 
trouble conduces to bodilj inact- 
ivity, but it can be overcome by 
judicious effort. Slow walks on 
a level are first advised ; the gen- 
tle slopes should be ascended by 
easy stages. By thus graduat- 
ing the exercise the difficulty in 
breathing will disappear, and the 
heart, which is most always 
weakened in corpulency, will be- 
come strengthened. 



Overwork in the child defeats 
its own object — there will be 
stunted growth and a' weak 
physical body. 



I have made a computation 
that of the inhabitants of our 
large cities not more than ten 
per cent, have a regular dentist, 
and give even tolerable care to 
their teeth ; while in the country 
not a greater proportion than 
two per cent, ever visit the den- 
tist's office unless under the 
stress of severe toothache, and 
then only for the purpose of hav- 
ing the offending tooth extract- 
ed. In no other way could we 
benfit the people more than by 
circulating knowledge on this 
subject. — Dr. Thomas. 



The interest of your patients 
should be uppermost in your 
mind; study and do everything 
from this standpoint, and you 
will find all other interests fall 
into line. 



BACHELORS' TOOTHACHE CLUB, 

Our Reporter at the Club. 

New Yobk, July 25, 1888. 

The toothache seems to be on the increase 
for the attendance last night was larger than 
at any previous session of the club. I saw 
but one familiar face and that belonged to 
the Israelite, who, as the readers of The 
Practical Dentist have already been in- 
formed, is a dealer in second-hand "shutes 
of ve'ynish kloze." Solomon, the first 
name of this erratic bachelor, is not a hand- 
some man nor do I believe that he would be 
caught up with the faithful should the 
world come to an end suddenly. Solomon 
seems heavily loaded with worldly cares, 
which, like too much tail to a kite, would 
interfere with any such kind of aerial navi- 
gation. He told me that his '"toosh con- 
tiner'd to ake vay town mit his foots and dot 
ze poultish staff vos not mush coot." 

There was one bachelor present, who, in 
addition to being dressed in good taste, had a 
head that indicated a high order of intelli- 
gence. He looked like one who, from the 
force of circumstances, had been thrown in 
uncongenial company. His eyes, which 
were black, large and piercing, rolled rest- 
lessly in their sockets. He seemed ill at ease 
with his surroundings and I determined, if 
possible, to fiad out something of his history. 
I approached him, therefore, with a friendly ' 
salutation, and after a brief conversation 
with him on common place topics, said : 

" Do you have faith in the curative prop- 
erties of flax seed and mustard for the tooth- 
ache ? " 

" No," he replied, emphatically, " neither 
do I have faith, equal to a grain of mustard 
need, in tha honesty of those who profess to 
believe in such consummate nonsense. 11 

" You are a member of the club ? " I said 
interrogatively. 

" I am, .sir," he answered, with freezing 
dignity, " but I joined it simply for amuse- 
ment. I had an unconquerable desire to see 
how a lot of organized idiots would act while 
stirred up with the tooth ache." 

'-Then you entertain a doubt as to the 
sanity of these men," I ventured to say. 
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"Sanity !" he fairly hissed through his 
teeth, while his eyes seemed to flash fire. 
" Sanity ! Why, my innocent friend, a- sane 
bachelor seldom, if ever, existed on this 
planet. The entire tribe of them are luna- 
tics de facto ; understand me, not demon- 
stratively insane, but ' off, ' as experts say — 
idiosyncratic if you please, owing to an in* 
herited softness of the brain. These 
wretches, 11 he continued, pointing to his 
comrades, "are simply of the idiotic type. 
Look at the buttons on their garments ! 
hardly two of them alike and sewed on with 
white cotton regardless of the color of the 
fabric out of which the clothes are made ! 
All their actions and sayings here are idiotic, 
and only a hopeless crank would have 
thought of organizing a club like this." 

" How do you account," I asked, "for the 
universality of the mental weakness you 
ascribe to,bachelors ?" 

" On strictly physiological principles, sir," 
he answered, "bachelors were stunted in- 
tellectually, in infancy, by receiving bus* 
tenance from the bottle instead of from its 
natural source — the mother's breast. The 
milk, too, fed them in this way, particularly 
in cities, was often impure, the product of 
swill-fed .and diseased cows, and, therefore, 
lacking in the elements which contribute to 
the growth of bone and development of brain. 
They don't like women for two reasons ; 
• first, because they possess no innate refine- 
ment themselves, and, secondly, because they 
have not the slightest appreciation of home ; 
and I mifht add a third reason, they can't 
endure healthy, moral restraint." 

" Do you think all baehelors were brought 
up on the bottle ?" I asked, trying to look 
* innocent ' all over. 

" Unquestionably so," he answered. "The 
seemingly refined among them were fed, in 
infancy, from bottles containing goat's milk, 
which contains a much larger percentage 
of health sustaining and bone, producing 
elements than cow's milk ; and being almost 
always pure, a larger share of common 
sense and refinement was drunk in, so to 
speak, by these fellows whom I always desig- 
nate as the 'Goats' Milk Variety of 
Bachelors ! " 



"How long have you entertained these 
views?" I asked. 

" Long enough," he replied, "to become 
convinced of their absolute truthfulness. I 
have spent the best years of my life in an 
exhaustive investigation of this question. I 
have interviewed many thousand parents of 
bachelors to get at these bottom facts, and 
now, knowing that my doctrines are logical, 
the proverb— as crusty as an old bachelor— is 
no longer a mystery to me ; for all such 
cranky idiots were brought up on milk of 
cranky, kicking cows." 

" Does >our theory," I enquired, "involve 
an age limit ?" 

"Of course it does," said he. "When a 
man remains single at 25 years of age, unless 
from serious physical ailment, or because of 
pecuniary inability to support a wife, you 
may rest assured that his food, in infancy, 
was supplied him from the nursing bottle." 

" How about the opposite sex !" I asked. 
But before he could reply the president's 
gavel came down with a whack on the table 
and the " Relating of Experiences " was 
commenced. These were exceedingly 
amusing, but for want of space I must hold 
the report of them over until next month, 
when the reader may expect some funny 
sayings. 



•The Nebraska dental law, just 
passed, stipulates that all den- 
tists hereafter entering the State 
must file with the clerk of the 
county where he proposes to 
practice, a diploma from some 
reputable dental college or den- 
tal department of a college. Den- 
tists now in the State must file 
with the clerk of his county, 
within ninety days from the Jan- 
uary 12, 1887, an affidavit that 
he is practicing dentistry and has 
been since a specific date. 

The penalty for violation is 
from $50 to $200, or imprison- 
ment for sixty days, or both. 
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ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. ******** she was holding firmly by the 
arm. " He'se a brute share, he is, for, wid 



"La me ! " exclaimed an old lady who had 
been reading The Practical Dentist. "La 
me ! What funny things they say 'boat folk's 
antics with the tooth ache ! Why, bless your 
dear son], Nancy/' she continued, while re- 
moving her spectacles, " when I wnza gal> 
'boat yonr size and heft, I kept company 
with Jeremiah Hardscrabble, but I allers 
kall'd him 'Mian; its kinder shorter and 
pert'r you know ; well, as I wuz saye'n, me 
and him kep company, and I mought say, 
wuz just as good as engaged, when our min- 
ister got up a donation, party, and we wuz 
invited to it, so I got myself up, what you 
gals, now-er-days, kail stun 'en. I had a bran 
new kaliker dress, made with tucks that 
kum almost up to the waste, and lots of other 
party things to match ; and 'Mian, he got a 
kleen new suit of klose, of cloth his 
mother spun for him, and a nice new pair of 
pegg shoes, and he had his waggen all 
washed up to look as bright as a silver 
dollar to take me to the party in. Well, 
bless your heart, Nancy, 'bout ten min'ts 
afore he druv up to our door I wuz tuck with 
such a tooth ache ! It hurt me so I fairly 
beller'd rite out and when 'Mian kum and 
seed me he wuz skeer'd almost out of his 
sentzes. Sez he, ' Sally whot on this airth is 
ail'n on you ?' And sez I, for I didn't know 
what I wuz 'bout, Nancy, sez I, 'None of 
yonr biz'ness Jerermirer Hardscrabble, and 
if you don't like that you can go hum'.' 
Well, do you 'b'leve me Nancy, he went rite 
off and never come to see me agin. Oh ! 
what a foolish critter I wuz ! And I don't 
wonder people make such 'fools of them- 
selves when they've got a real, old-fashioned 
tooth ache, sich as I had." 

*** 

He was a large man m ith a woe begone ex- 
pression of countenance. She was small, 
muscular, and had a coarse, red, bloated 
face, a shrill voice and determined look. 
"Faith, 'an its myself phat has fetched 
Mick, me husbant, to yeas docthur," she said 
to a dentist while pointing to a trembling 



his howling these three blissid nites ov a 
tooth ache not a divil ov a slape has kum to 
me eyes, docthur, 'nd I want yeas to yank 
ivery tooth out ov his jaw ; 'an it wuz only 
lass noite, docthur, win Pat Murphee 'an his 
wife Bradget kum to make me a bit 'ov a 
kail, 'an I scent oot fur a pint of beer, gin* 
tlemoa as Pat is, fur I know'd him in owld 
Ireland, shure, afore I sot me eyes on this> 
baste, ef he is the faythur 'ov me six ohil- 
drent, awl dacent 'an well rared, docthur, if 
I say it meself , 'an jist as Maggie me owldest 
darter, docthur, and a smart, bouncen girryl, 
she is, shure, win she puts the beer on the 
table 'vat does this ignant iderot, " pointing 
her finger and shaking it in the face of the 
cowering Mick, " do, but stack oot his fut 
'an upset the table beer and awl." 'Sit wuz 
an accident, yer riverence," interjected the 
victim meekly. " Don't be afthur tel'n that 
to me, Katherine McMannus that wos ! " she 
exclaimed, " ef I'd niver sot me eyes on yeas 
I'd been better aif , fur me f arthur, docthur, 
wuz a koonsterball in ould Ireland 'n a nice 
foine gintlemon he wuz, 'nd he had twenty- 
three chilthren, ivery one 'o thim he gin a 
good iddikashun, 'nd that iver I should 'av 
changed me name for the loikes of this ere 
brute ! Sit down now," she continued, fore- 
ing Mick into a chair, " an' docthur jist yen 
oot wid his teeth 'an its meeself as I'll pay the 
bill, bad luck to the spahlpeen ! " 

■*■*• 

A spruce looking countryman called upon 
a dentist to have a tooth extracted and being 
asked if he wished to take an anesthetic, he 
replied : "Yes, doctor, if you please, and if 
it is not asking too much won't yon be kind 
enough to put two tea spoons full of sugar 
in it." 

"Is the pain constant?" said a dentist 
to a Dutchman, who had called upon him to 
have an aching molar treated. "It vos one 
tarn pane continervally, mine friendt, so 
long it ache, den ven I klose mine eyes mit 
sleep I don't know vedder it am ache r r 
not." 
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Incidents in Office Practice- 

A lady called upon the writer a short time 
ago whose mouth was disfigured by an arti- 
ficial set of upper teeth. She had a short 
upper lip and a full, projecting alveolar 
ridge. Her dentist had made for her a 
rubber plate with gum teeth — the band ex- 
tending over the front sections and bicuspids 
and could be seen plainly when she was 
talking. She said: 

" Doctor, I have had an unfortunate ex- 
perience with artificial teeth. The set I am 
now wearing being the third my dentist has 
made for me. He is a young man, a graduate 
from a dental college, and was* highly 
recommended to me by a lady acquaintance, 
for whom he has done satisfactory work. 
He tells me that I have a very unfavorable 
mouth 'for false teeth and that the set I am 
now wearing is as good as can be made for 



me 



ti 



The remedy consisted in a set of short 

plain teeth adjusted to bear snugly upon the 

gums as far as the second bicuspids — the 

mouth being favorable for a strong suction. 

She is now wearing a set made in this way 

which gives her entire satisfaction. 

*** 
A case, the opposite of the one referred to 

above, came under our observation last 

spring. A young lady, whose upper teeth 

had been extracted sixteen months, was 

cajoled by an advertisement to patronize a 

dentist who claimed to insert "first-class 

artificial teeth for six dollars a set." Her 

cheek* were, sunken and lips depressed, 

caused by relaxed muscles and complete 

absorption ef the alveolar process. For this 

lady he mounted plain teeth on a rubber 

base ; many of the front teeth lacked, fully, 

the 32d of an inch of reaching the gums and 

the plate extended far back on the soft 

palate. We need not occupy space in a 

description of the appearance of these 

teeth in the unfortunate victim's mouth. 

A more serious case — the outcome of 
advertising chicanery — is that of a handsome 
young lady whose front teeth were filled 
without properly preparing the cavities, and 
with some cheap amalgam. A short time 



tfee work was dam the ea-rine teeth 
became sore and finally ulcerated; these, 
with the two centrals and laterals, had 
turned almost black and looked hideous. 
The teeth, before being filled, were of strong 
texture, of a golden yellow color, and, 
properly filled with gold, would have been 
handsome and practical for years. The 
patient desired them filled with gold but was 
told by the artful dentist that "platinum 
and gold, 11 the filling he always used for 
front teeth, was far superior to pure gold in 
every particular. We advised the young 
lady to have the fillings removed, which she 
readily consented to and after treating the 
cfenine teeth until the pulp cavities were 
healthy; in the meantime we bleached the 
discolored teeth until they became nearly 
normal in color, we filled them all with gold. 
The lady's mouth is now in a healthy con- 
dition and looks attractive. It is unfortu- 
nate for the profession that quacks cannot be 
weeded out of it. 



THE LABORATORY. 



Seperatinsr/ tbe plaster of im- 
pression and counter impression, or the up- 
per from the lower half in Hacking, soap suds 
is good. Twenty-five years ago we paid the 
patentee ten dollars for the privilege of using 
it. It is much better than to shellac and then 
oil; for there is no necessity of waiting till 
the plaster is dry and the result is more satis- 
factory. By putting in the plaster a little 
analine solution, the division line is easily 
distinguished. Castile soap is best because it 
is more slippery, penetrates the plaster less, 
and makes less suds. Use with a lather 
brush. 

Nature's Handiwork. 

A.— "What dentist made your 
teeth for yott ?" 

B.— " These are my own teeth. 
No dentist made them," was the 
indignant reply. 

" You don't say so ? How de- 
ceptive they are. Why, ^ they 
look as nice as the best kind of 
false teeth. What a wonderful 
thing nature is!" — Sittings. 
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Children— The great requisite, as has 
been said, is to gain the child's confidence. 
I address myself to the child when I make 
an appointment, and not to the parent. I 
say, " When can you come?" thus giving the 
little patient an impression of a confidential 
arrangement between himself and me. This 
often has a favorable affect upon the child, 
for children appreciate anything that looks 
like deference to their wishes, and they will 
usually meet you half-way when you treat 
them as principals, where they might be dif- 
ficult of management if yon made some mys- 
terious arrangement with the parent, only 
half understood by them. The secret of 
handling our little patients successfully is to 
do but little at any one time, avoiding any- 
thing like an air of mystery, and always deal- 
ing in perfect candor and honesty of inten- 
tion with them.— Dr. Allport. 

There is one antiseptic, which possesses 
great advantages. I allude to chloride of 
zinc. I used it first at the suggestion of Dr. 
Essig. I give it in the strength of three 
grains to one ounce to my patients for a 
mouth-wash. I had one patient to whom I 
gave a four-ounce vial of it, with directions 
to use it twice a day, but did not tell her 
▼hen to stop using it. The next time I saw 
her was about a year later, and I found she 
had had the bottle refilled when it was emp- 
tied and used it every day. The improve- 
ment was remarkable. Teeth which had been 
exceedingly loose were as firm as possible. 
This led me to a more extended use of ehlorid e 
of cine and the results have been very satis- 
factory.— Dr. E. C. Kirk. 



Safe-edge Stump Corundum 
Wheel.— In the process of grinding the 
sides of teeth which are to be capped for 
bridge piers, the gum is liable to be wounded 
by the edge of the corundum wheel, but if 
this is covered with a smooth tire or band of 
' metal, the wheel will cut only upon its sides, 
and leave the gum unharmed. 

A similar case may be quickly given to 
any grinding wheel by simply melting a lit- 



tle shellac with a hot iron on the wheel edge 
while it is being rapidly rotated. As the 
wheel becomes worn upon its sides, the metal 
or shellac band may be turned off with a 
sharp or a hot tool, to give the wheel sides a 
grinding contact with the tooth sides, and yet 
preserve the gum or tooth neck from injury. 
— Thomas A. Long, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capping: Exposed IVerTes or those 
nearly exposed. I have been using mica. 
Cut a sifiall piece large enough to cover the 
bottom of cavit, dip in chloropercha,and hold 
a few moments to its place, until it adheres. 
Then fill, being careful not to put too much 
pressure on bottom of cavity, but press thor- 
oughly to walls, and if cavity is well pre- 
pared it will work well. Try it. 

Springfield, 111. S. Babcock. 



A short time ago, in examining teeth for a 
gentleman, we found a large filling loose in a 
pulpless molar tooth. The tooth had broken 
away posterior to the filling. The filling was 
removed, the cavity deepened and properly 
excavated, and thin oxyphosphate flowed in- 
to it, the filling being replaced and the bro- 
ken portion of the tooth contoured with the 
oxyphosphate. For a temporary makeshift, 
we think this was the proper thing to do. 
— Dental Review, 

DENTAL EXCHANGE. 



Notice.— If you want a potition or an assistant 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or sell, exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists fcr 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, caoh insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting ene 
word. Gash with order. 

In answering advertisement*,enclosea8tamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 
notgiven, address all answers by number , care of 
0. W . Munson, Toledo, 0. 

WANTED— Second hand medical and dental 
book 8. a good microscope and a latest improved 
electric plugger. Give full description and 
price. J. M. Ovknshi&i, Dundee, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE— Dental Practice of 25 years; hai 
petted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown, Ind. 

3— Fob Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York tons. Sell for invoice ana 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

9— FOR SALE— Dental practice, $2 200 la* 
twelve months, and office furniture, City 6,500 
eastern Ohio; or would exchange for location in 
Southern California; none but worthy and well 
qualified need apply. Only dentist giving g*s; 
good location. Address, No. 9. 

10— Any one wishing a nioe home and a good 
practice of $2,000, address D, 155 Main St., La 
fayette, Ind. Population of city and oouuty 48,000. 

Fob Sale— An S. S. White inhaler, nearly new, 
metal mouthpiece, cut-off, Ac. Price, $5. One 
Wilcox Dental Engine, Portable, and new- Re- 
tail price $3C, will sell for $15. A Wil-ox Gas- 
ometer—used only as sample— new. Price, $20 ; 
will sell lor $15. 

Address C. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

14— Fob Salf— An outfit and practice, in a 
county seat in Nebmk i of 2,500, county 18,^00. 
One other dentist in county. Prioe, $300, less 
than two-thirds of cost of outfit. 

15 — Wanted— A good reliable dentist who can 
do crown and briige work, and give gap, to take 
charge of an office on pe . oentage or salary. Give 
references,. experience, outfit and salary expected. 

16— For Sale— A practice of $140 per month. 
Good prices, rent reasonable. Will sell instru- 
ments or not. All very cheap. 

17— For Sale— Dental practice in Ohio town of 
1,500. No competition, wealthy country suz- 
rounding. rent and living cheap; fine office, new 
Archer cbair, carpet and furniture. Prioe $300 
Practice $1,200. Good ch moe for a young, well- 
qualified practitioner. 

18— Fob Sale— An established dental practice of 
18 years, io a flourishing town in central Ohio. 
Elegantly furnished offioe at a low rent. Gross 
reo ipts have been $2,000. Will Bell for invoice ef 
stock and furniture. Rich surrounding country. 
A Bilious throat trouble compels a chmge of 
business. Also a very desirable residence of nine 
rooms, worth $2,800 will sell for $2,000. 

20— Fob Sale— A practice of $3,000 per year in a 
good growing county seat town in Kanss <t with 
$500 worth ol engiyed plate work on hand. No 
opposition. Price, with i istruments and some 
furniture, $1,000. Without instruments, $800, or 
will sell oue-h ilf interest for $650 to a man wirh 
little experience. Location is very healthy. 
Terms. cash. Address* No. 20. 

For full particulars of the most complete and 
best dental batter;, at reasonable prices, for 
painless extracting of teeth, addresd 

Dr.T. M. Black, 
No. 1512 Eleventh Avenue, 
Altoona, Pa. 
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To the Members of the Dental Profession. 

Gentlemen : I wish to respectful- 
ly notify you, that I am prepared 
to do all kin^s of Mechanical 



Dentistry for the profession, such 
as Gold Plate work, Gold 
Crowns, Porcelain Fronts,Bridge 
work, Pivot work, and all supe- 
rior Rubber work. All such work 
sent me, will be done with dis- 
patch, and returned at the 
earliest moment. Address, 

E. E. Reese, D. D. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind 
24y 2 E. Ohio St. 

Eastern Iowa Association. 

At Marion, Iowa, June 25, '88, 
there was a meeting of the den- 
tal profession at Dr. Caldwell's 
office, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the Eastern Iowa Dental As- 
sociation. After election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, ad- 
journed to meet at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Sept. 10th, for a two- 
day's session. It is for our mutual 
good that we meet, and a cor- 
ial invitation is extended to all. 

By order of 
Gust a vis North, D. D. S., Pres. 

J. H. Nott, Sec'y, 

The Excelsior Apparatus, A Good Word 

For It. 

Newark, O., July 10, 1888. 
Db. C. W. Munson, 

Dear Sir : — The Excelsior Apparatus which 
I purchased of you about six months age, has 
proven itself a jewel. It has very materially 
increased my practice, and it has removed 
from my mind all trepidation of any possible 
ill results from producing anaesthesia by N2. 
O. The simplicity and perfect automatic 
action of the inhaler and entire apparatus, is 
a source of constant satisfaction to me, 
especially after having been annoyed and 
baffled by the old rubber gas bag, and pre- 
viously invented inhalers of which I have used 
several of the so-called best made. The or- 
namental effect of the artistic design and 
finish of this apparatus, is worth its cost to 

the owner of the best furnished dental office. 
Yours Respectfully, 

J. A. Smallby, D. D. S. 
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OUR PREMIUM 
Is a Necessity in the Dental Office. 

Until farther notice, we shall give as a 
premium, to every cash subscriber at One 
Dollar, and Tea Cents for postage, Ac, 
that popular and useful article, The 
The Excelsior Dental Rubber Apron 
for protecting patients' clothes in all dental 
operations. It has been commended so 
highly by all who have received it that we 
wish to extend the opportunity to all who 
have not got one, to secure one of these use- 
ful articles. They are one yard long, about 
two-thirds of a yard wide, cut to fit the neck 
and fastens with a clip that takes but a 
moment to fasten or unfasten, and, as they 
are made of a good quality of rubber gossa- 
mer cloth, they are not clumsy, are easily 
cleaned, save soiling towels, laundry ing, etc., 
and are a perfect 'protection to patients' 
clothes in extracting, with or without anes, 
thetics, in taking impressions, filling teeth, 
etc., etc. Do not fail to secure this premium, 
b/ sending One Dollar and Ten ct.s. for 
the Practical Dentist one year. Write 
name and address plain. Address, 

C. W. Munson, 
Toledo, O. 



Popular Dental Literature. 

I would call the attention of the Dental 
Profession to the People's Dental Jour* 
>al, which I issue monthly, as a means of 
furnishing the very best, latest and most 
practical information for the general public,, 
on the care and preservation of the teeth, etc. 
I furnish the regular monthly edition, mailed 
prepaid, in bulk to dentists at very low 
prices, or will mail them direct to list of 
names furnished by you. I also print a four 
page sheet, four columns to the page, as 
is&ued by yourself. You can use as much or 
little space for your card as you desire, or 
need not advertise at all if you do not wish 
to do so. Send stamps for samples of regular 
edition and locals. See terms on another page. 
C. W. Munson, D. D. S., Toledo, O. 



Netice About Gasometers, etc, 

I have secured entire control of the busi- 
ness of the Excelsior Manufacturing Co., and 
shall hereafter manufacture and furnish the 
Excelsior Apparatus to the profession, at 
reasonable prices. It is my own invention, 
perfected after several years of experiment 
and constant use in daily practice, and I 
confidently offer it as simple and effective as 
any in the market, and in some respects far 
superior to any other, and at prices from 20 
to 40 per cent, below other apparatuses sold 
by combination dealers. In fact there is no 
other gasometer sold that is not handled by 
combination houses. They have refused to 
fill orders for my apparatus, or to handle it 
all, so I propose to do it myself. Special 
Inducements offered to any dentist who 
will buy an Excelsior Apparatus. See "ad " 
in this issue, and write for particulars. I 
also handle non -combination teeth, rubber, 
cement, etc., and as I buy and sell for cash, 
have no bad accounts to be made good by 
those who DO pay their bills, employ no 
traveling men at heavy expense, etc. I will 
furnish you with any goods I can handle at 
as close prices as possible, and save you 
money. C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



As to N. 0. Gas. 



One result of competition in sale of gas 
has been to force combination dealers to cut 
prices, with the evident purpose of freezing 
out all opposition. Yet at these cut prices 
they make a fair profit. Qive all credit to 
non- combination dealers, though, who forced 
the fight- Until further notice I will sup- 
ply N. O. Gas at same prices quoted by com- 
bination dealers, the buyer to pre-pay return 
charges on empty cylinders and cash to 

accompany order. 

C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



Advertising rates made known 
on application. 



The Practical Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
in each issue. 
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A Request. 
Id saiding anything intended for publica- 
tion, please use a separate sheet from the 
letter accompanying it. Write on one side 
of the sheet. Contributed articles should 
reach me by the 15ih of the month preceding 
thatof issue. Department articles not later 
than the 20th of each month. Bates of ad- 
vertising made known on application. 

C. W. Mdnson, Toledo, O. 



Dr. H. E. VanHorne, cor. 27th street and 
0th avenue, New York City, specialist and 
expert in crowns and bridges or teeth without 
a plate ; using a perfected and the most 
practical system, which leaves no doubt of 
success. Correspondence solicited from 
practicing dentists in regard to teaching the 
work or doing operations for their patrons on 
a liberal percentage. Enclose stamp. Satis- 
factory reference* when required. 



Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
terms of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 



Subscribe for The Practical 
Dentist — one dollar a year. 



The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subscription and premium. 

In writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that you saw their ad. in The Prac- 
tical DkmtIst. 



Just the Thing! 

FOR DENTAL OFFICES, 

AN UPWARD FILTER 

And Cooler Combined. 

They are Self-Cleansing, Neat 

and Durable. A Necessity 

in Every Well-Appointed 

Dental Office. 

STYLE "C" FILTEB. 

This Filter it 
made in two sizes. 
No. 4 and 5. They 

every respect ei- 

voira. No. 4 has 
a Galvanised Iron 
Reservoir, and 
the No. 5.1 Por- 
celain Lined Cast 
Iron Reservoir. 
They are designed 
for the use of of- 
fices and small 
families. Ores' 
euro has bee: 
erclsed to mak, ' 
them perfect puri- 
fiers of water. They are admirably suited 
for filtering rain water. 

STYLE "C" NO. 5. 

These filters are more efficient than any 
similar priced device on the market. The 
self-cleansing features of onr other styles 
is maintained in this style. 
PRICES: 
No. 4 — Galvanised Iron Reservoir, 4 

gallons, $6.00 

No. 6 — Porcelain-lined Reservoir, 4 

gallons, 8.00 

For sale by C. W. MUNSON, Toledo, O. 
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Hints With Regard to the Preservation of 

the Teeth. 

Of which the following is an 
abstract : 

When viewed from a profes- 
sional standpoint, no subject is 
of greater importance to the den- 
tist than the preservation of the 
natural teeth. It is true that it 
is now and then presented to the 
public through our dental jour- 
nals, and is taught in the office 
by all careful dentists; yet we 
know from daily observation 
that not enough attention has 
been paid to these teachings by 
those for whose benefit they have 
been given . The heads of families 
especially should be made to real- 
ize their importance. 

In these days of heroic opera- 
tions upon the mouth and teeth, 
necessitating great endurance up- 
on the part of the patient, as in 
cases of implantation and some 
forms of bridge-work, topics 
which take up so large a portion 
of our dental journals and soci- 
ety discussions, it would be well 
to consider how much* we can 
obviate such difficulties by teach- 



ing hygienic dentistry to our pa- 
tients, impressing upon them 
that by the preservation of the 
teeth they not only retain the 
natural expression of the face 
and tone of voice, but assist 
largely in promoting the health 
and strength of the entire organ- 
ism ; that proper mastication of 
the food is necessary to main- 
tenance of health. 

An examination of the skulls of 
mummies shows that decay of 
the teeth among the ancient 
Egyptians was not so frequent 
as in later times. Historians tell 
us that the early Egyptians gave 
instructions in schools of medi- 
cine upon the cure of diseases of 
the teeth, and recently several 
artificial dentures have been 
found in Etruscan tombs dating 
from about 600 b. c, which are 
preserved in the museum of Cor- 
neto Tarquinius, near Civita 
Vecchia. 

The teeth were carved from the 
teeth of some animal, and secured 
to the adjoining natural teeth by 
rings of soft gold, showing that 
the ancients appreciated the val- 
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tte of the natural teeth and eri- 
•de^vored to substitute artificial 
•ones when it became necessary. 
Whetherfrom climatic influences, 
from a departure from primitive 
liabits to luxurious ones, or still 
worse from neglect, decay of the 
teeth appears to be universal, 
and sound and perfect teeth the 
exception. 

Considering theenormous num- 
ber of teeth yearly sacrificed for 
relief from pain, — estimated by 
some as high as twenty millions, 
— the question of what can be 
done to arrest this wholesale 
loss presents itself for our serious 
consideration. 

Although fully believing that a 
£reat change should take place 
m the selection and preparation 
of our fo^d, particularly in that 
designed for children, and recog- 
nizing our duty to warn our pa- 
tients against the ill effects of 
extremes of temperatures in arti- 
cles of daily consumption as well 
as to advise the frequent use of 
such foods as are known to con- 
tain the earthy salts, yet most 
people, we are sure, would not 
give up their old habits and cus- 
toms, and so we must accept 
the conditions as we find them. 

Decay of the teeth is caused in 
the great majority of cases by 
the chemical action of acids gen- 
erated in decomposed food be- 
tween and around the teeth, — 
micro-organisms assisting in the 
destructive process. As many 
patients are negligent, we should 
impress upon their minds the ne- 
cessity of carefully and conscien- 
tiously using the tooth brush, 
waxed floss silk, the toothpick, 
powder, etc., giving as careful 



attention to the lingual and pal- 
atal surfaces as to the lateral 
and buccal. On the other hand, 
they should be cautioned against 
too frequent brushing, against 
the use of too stiff brushes and 
improper dentifrices. I usually 
recommend a powder composed 
of precipitated chalk with half 
its quantity of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, made agreeable to taste 
and odor, to be used two or three 
time a week. In cases of diseased 
and ulcerated gums, astringent 
gargles will assist in restoring 
the relaxed tissues to a healthy 
condition. 

Other causes of decay of the 
teeth — predisposing or exciting- 
are irregularity in formation or 
arrangement, salivary calculus, 
and vitiated saliva, to which 
may be added the mineral and 
vegetable acids prescribed as 
systemic remed ies and taken 
without proper precautions. 

Irregularity — a frequent cause 
of inflmmation of the mucous 
membrane and of decay of the 
teeth — often requires all our skill 
and patience for its correction. 
Fortunately, we seldom find 
much irregularity of the decidu- 
ous teeth. The most important 
period is that which intervenes 
between the eruption of the tem- 
porary set and the completion of 
the permanent set, and much 
will be gained if the mouths of 
children are frequently examined 
between the sixth and the thir- 
teenth years. In view of the dif- 
ficulty of keeping teeth cle;ui 
which are irregular or over- 
crowded, extraction of two of the 
posterior teeth in each jaw is in 
many cases advisable; indeed, 
the average American mouth 
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would be better by such proceed- 
ure. 

Among the the exciting causes 
of decay, salivary calctrtus holds 
an important place and deserves 
more attention than is usually 
given to it. 

The subject of the changes to 
which the secretions of the mouth 
are liable is also a very interest- 
ing one to the dentist. The flu- 
ids of the mouth are so changed 
from their normal condition 
when the digestive organs da not 
perform their functions properly 
that we should be prepared to 
intelligently advise when the pa- 
tient is not under medical treat- 
ment. 

Would it not be worthy of this 
society to endeavor to popularize 
this branch of dental science, 
either by publishing short arti- 
cles in the daily papers on sub- 
jects pertaining to dental hy- 
giene, or by utilizing a portion of 
the journal fund in the purchase 
for gratuitous distribution to 
our patients of that valuable lit- 
tle work, "The mouth and 
the Teeth"?-J2. H. Neall, D. D. 
S. in Pa. Odon. Soc. 



WHY DR. JONES DID NOT SUCCEED. 

He was capable, quite com- 
manding in his appearance, 
and impressed visitors on first 
sight as a man of promise. Yet 
he did not succeed. A few buts 
were in his way. 

He had skill but he was impetu- 
ous and impatient — too anxious 
to see the end of his work, and 
therefore often had failures where 
he might have had success. 

He had naturally a noble bear- 
ing, but he was austere and self- 
important, and therefore offend- 



ed where he should have been 
congenial. 

He was quite winning in his 
address, when he made this his 
purpose; and he easily obtained 
your confidence, when this was 
his interest; but he was often re- 
pulsive, and sometimes abused 
3 r our confidence by little undefin- 
able acts or language that soon 
threw you on your guard, and fi- 
nally made familiarity breed con- 
tempt. 

He was dextrous in his manipu- 
lations, but he was careless, 
often inflicting pain unnecessari- 
ly, subjecting his patient to un- 
comfortable positions and an- 
noyances, making slips that were 
irritating; and doing some 
.thoughtless thing, which made 
necessary, — " 0, excuse me. " 

He was always ready to serve* 
\ou, but his instruments were 
never ready; they had not been 
put in place siilce the last opera- 
tion; they were not even cleaned, 
and the dirty napkin was still 
visible; the spittoon was be- 
smeared an don the floor strewed 
pellets of cotton or paper; there 
was a general unkempt appear- 
ance. 

His reception-room was* of the 
first class: fine furniture, beauti- 
ful carpets, costly pictures, and 
an appearance of wealth that was 
luxurious; but the carpet was 
dirty, the furniture and pictures 
dusty, and the whole apartment 
slovenly. 

He was generally in the office 
and attentive, but he often had 
to be sent for — he had only stept 
out for a moment, but that mo- 
ment was so uncertain heusually 
had to be sent for, and was not 
always easily found. 
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As unkempt as his office might , 
be (he said it gave the air of busi- . 
ness) and as unclean and disor- 
dered his instrument (this gave 
him the excuse to say his patients 
hurried Him too much), yet he 
was always in trim and neat and 
presentable himself; but he did 
often smell of tobacco, and some- 
times of that still more disgust- 
ing stale smell of its use. It 
seemed as though there was also 
a smell of stale beer; though this 
he repudiated, for he never drank 
— almost never; that is, in office 
hours, unless unexepectedly call- 
ed out with a friend; and, in fact, 
his smoking was done out of of- 
fice hours' unjess he had occasion 
to be out on business, and then 
he had a perfectly effectual way 
pf disguising his breath, ,or 
thought he had. 

As for his morals, he was 
scrupulous to the last point, real- 
ly esthetic and unexceptionable, 
handling his patients ' with kid 
gloves; but of -course, "it was 
none of his patients* business 
what he was out of office.' ' 
With them he was the pink of 
propriety; with his chums he was 
— well, "that is none of any- 
body's business." 

And yet he failed, and he was 
sure to lay the cause of his fail- 
ure at the door of his best friends 
rather than himself. It was a 
mystery how one and another 
had turned aginst him . Even his 
chums visited him to lounge and 
be in the way of respectable pa- 
tients. Finally the last step down- 
ward was reached by his office 
being made, out of office hours, a 
smoking room. 

How many dentists are killing 
themselves by having one or 



more of these ugly buts fastened 
on their face. — Items of Interest. 



A New Plastic Filling. 

[BY H. B. TILLKSTON, D. D. S.. LOUISVILLE, K.Y.] 

This is composed of amalgam 
and oxy phosphate of zinc in pro- 
portions not fixed, but varying 
according to the case in hand. 
I first mix the amalgam just as 1 
would for an amalgam filling, 
save that I do not express the 
mercury unless the excess is con- 
siderable. I then mix the oxy- 
phosphate quite thin and quickly 
mcorparate into it the pellet of 
amalgam, working it thoroughly 
with a very stiff spatula : I then 
roll the pellet between my thumb 
and finger and immediately in- 
troduce it into the previously 
dried cavity, press into place and 
burnish to the edges, trimming 
the excess with a burnisher. 

I claim for this filling, that it 
combines the best and most de- 
sirable properties of each, mater- 
ial and eliminates, to a large 
extent, some of the most objec- 
tionable features of both. 

The spheroidal tendency of the 
amalgam by which a slight crev- 
ice so often appears above the 
edges of such fillings, is entirely 
overcome by the presence of the 
cement, while the solubility of 
the cement is almost, if not en- 
tirely, counteracted by the sta- 
bility of the amalgam. The com- 
pound does not set so quickly as 
the cement alone, but much more 
quickly than amalgam. When 
hardened, it takes a metallic fin- 
ish under the burnisher and it is 
sufficiently hard in five minutes 
to be burnished. 

The thermal conduction is less 
than that of amalgam used 
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alone, and altogether it seems to 
be more compatible with tootlv 
bone than is amalgam. 

We frequently meet with cavi- 
ties in molars and bicuspids lo- 
cated on the distal, buccal or 
palatal surface?, large and super- 
ficial, with no laterals in which 
to make retaining grooves, or 
perhaps with one wall entirely 
broken away, and the cavity so 
out of reach or so sensitive, that 
extensive excavation is impossi- 
ble. Amalgam in stfch a place is 
out of the question, and oxy- 
phosphate, owing to its tempo- 
rary character, is also objection- 
able, but it is the only thing we 
can rely upon to stay in such a 
cavity. Doubtless under such 
circumstances as this, we have all 
wished again and again for a 
material that would both adhere 
to the walls and be lasting. 

These are the cases wherein 
the composition filling is preemi- 
nently indicated. 

If the cavity is so shallow as to 
require a filling more of the na- 
ture of cement, I use a greater 
proportion of oxyphosphate ; if 
the cavity is deep enough to be 
slightly retaining in shape, for 
the sake of greater stability of 
the filling, I introduce more 
amalgam than cement. 

Where the cavity involves tke 
masticating surface, I cover the 
exposed face of the filling with 
pure amalgam, thus presenting a 
more resistant surface to the at- 
trition of mastication. The 
amalgam in such a case, adheres 
without difficulty and becomes a 
part of the filling. 

For some time I confined the 
use of this material to the class 
of cavities of which T have just 



spoken; but as I became more 
confident of its efficiency, I have 
gradually extended the field of 
its usefulness, until now, I use it 
in nearly all approximal cavities 
which I would otherwise fill with 
amalgam. My experience with 
it convinces me that it is more 
reliable in approximal cavities 
than amalgam. 

One case, more marked perhaps 
than any other, I will relate. 
The case is that of a lady whose 
teeth have been under my care 
over five years, and during that 
time I have repeatedly filled her 
superior bicuspid teeth. They 
w r ere largely decayed when I first 
saw them and I filled them with 
amalgam. The quality of the 
teeth was very poor and in a few 
months, refilling was necessary, 
when the teeth could no longer 
be filled with amalgam, I resort- 
ed to oxyphosphate cement, but 
this proved to be quite soluble in 
the fluids of the mouth and had 
to be frequently renewed. Two 
years ago in July I filled these 
teeth with amalgam and cement 
mixed together as I have de- 
scribed. I saw them a month or 
two ago and they . were then in 
excellent condition. 

I find this mixture useful in 
setting Bonwell's crowns. The 
post may be set in the root with 
the mixture, then the crown 
filled with the pure amalgam and 
pressed down upon the plastic 
root filling, and packed against 
it with an instrument through 
the crown opening, and the ope- 
ration finished with amalgam, 
or the mixture may be used 
throughout the entire operation. 

I also use this material for fill- 
ing approximal cavities in decid- 
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pons teeth. It is more quickly 
introduced than amalgam and 
does better service than either 
amalgam, cement or gutta- 
percha. — Ky. Association. 



t Restoring a Bicuspid. 

[DB. A. H. HILZIM, JACKSON, MISS] 

A left upper bicuspid, the bucal 
cusp was entirely gone, even up 
to the margin of the gum. Some 
one had endeavored to fill this 
tooth, and partially restored the 
contour with amalgam, which 
did not answer the description of 
the various " white alloys " now 
advertised, as it was quite black 
and unsightly. As it was "leak- 
ing" all around its edges, and 
very sensitive to "sweet things, " 
I removed the filling. 

The work of removal was done 
very carefully as there was dan- 
ger of breaking the remaining 
cusp, and this would have spoiled 
the operation I had in view. The 
great black lump of amalgam re- 
moved,,! found, fortunately, the 
nerve not exposed. 

You will say, why not contour 
the tooth with gold? But the 
patient objected to so much gold 
showing, almost as much as the 
amalgam, besides I suggested a 
better plan. I first undercut the 
remaining cusp as much as pos- 
sible, and prepared the tooth 
throughout, as if for filling. I 
tock a piece of pattern metal 
about one-sixteenth of an inch 
wide, and long enough to encircle 
the tooth; and fitted it nicely, 
removed it, and patterned from 
it a strip of gold, from a piece 
kept for such purposes, and hav- 
ing bent it to conform, as nearly 
as possible to the shape of the 



tooth, soldered it smoothly to- 
gether. 

After beveling the edges, and 
polishing this band nicely, it is 
placed in position over the bro- 
ken tooth, and with the auto- 
matic mallet driven home. When 
in position, the upper edge of the 
band is slightly under the margin 
of the gum, and the lower ex- 
tends down over the broken sur- 
face of the tooth, and forms a 
socket or receptacle for— well 
anything you may choose to in- 
sert. 

However, my plan at this junc- 
ture was to to take a short cus- 
pid (rubber tooth) and grind the 
neck of it, so as to fit nicely down 
within the band, and at the same 
time to articulate with the lower 
teeth, and fall into line, and con- 
form in appearance to the up- 
per teeth. 

' Oxy phosphate is then mixed to 
a proper consistency, placed 
within the band, and the cuspid 
forced into this and held into po- 
sition, till the phosphate sets 
firmly around it. Now, with 
gold, or a good article of amal- 
gam, fill in around the pins of 
the artificial cusp, and in the un- 
der cut of the natural one, and 
you have something for your 
pains, which your patient and 
you will be well pleased with — 
Miss. Trans. 

In Filling Proximal Cavities, 

Should the teeth be wedged 
previous to filling, or cut apart 
and permanent separations 
made ? Which plan will be likely 
to result in the most good, both 
as to durability and comfort to 
patient ? I should say as a gen- 
eral rule it is best to wedge the 
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teeth rather than cut spaces, and 
yet many times the latter seems 
the best plan to adopt. I con- 
sider this one of the most diffi- 
cult questions to decide in dental 
practice, and one requiring much 
thought and good judgment. 
The shape of the teeth, the way 
they antagonize, the tendency 
for caries to recur, the character 
and shape of the gums, the age 
of the patient, and care taken of 
the teeth, must all be taken into 
account. Asageneral rule, teeth 
that are wide at the grinding 
surfaces and small at the necks 
should not be cut apart, because 
the wide space at the gums inter- 
feres with mastication. If the 
gums and alveolus are heavy, 
there is apt to be a pocket 
formed, which adds greatly to 
the chance of caries recurring, 
besides giving discomfort to the 
patient in chewing, if permanent 
spaces are made through to the 
gums. 

If the occlusion is such that 
when spaces are cut the teeth 
will soon crowd together again, 
cutting apart is generally bad 
practice; or if the patient is quite 
young, so that the teeth scarcely 
occupy their natural positions, 
cutting apart is hardly justifi- 
able. On the other hand, where 
there is much tendency to caries 
with a lack of care on the part of 
the patient, contouring is not 
good practice, because the time 
and exhaustive labor required 
for such operations are almost 
sure to be rewarded by a quick 
recurrence of caries. Permanent 
separating is then almost the 
only thing left. So that no 
special rule can be given, but 
each case must be left to the 



careful study and /good judgment 
of the operator. Cleanliness is 
also very important. Till we 
get patients to doing their part 
taking proper care of the teeth, 
it is but little use to try to make 
permanent operations. This is 
especially true with regard to 
children. I have repeatedly sent 
children home and set anotheer 
time for them to come on pur- 
pose to examine and show them 
where they fail in this particular. 
It is said that pulp-capping prac- 
tice has changed. I have seen no 
reaso a for changing my practice 
in this particular. I cap pulps 
quite as frequently as I ever did, 
have quite as much faith in it, 
and believe that any practitioner 
who does not cap pulps falls far 
short of his duty .--Dr. J. N.. 
Crouse, Chicago. 



THIS IS AWFUL, 



The Sympathetic Dentists. 

The dentists who have been 
holding their annual meeting in 
this city (Milwaukee) have re- 
ceived much useful advice from 
the officers of the assciation and 
from those appointed to prepare 
papers on special subjects. They 
have been told to get out of the 
ruts and bogs and shadows that 
their sympathies may be enlarged 
and their appreciation of human- 
ity deepened. But nobody seems 
to have touched the matter 
about which dentists most need 
instruction. Nobody has urged 
them to rise to an appreciation 
of the value oftheir own work 
and to charge sufficiently for 
jamming fillings into teeth. They 
have too wide and deep a sym- 
pathy for humanity, as it is; they 
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need rather to consider their 
own interests. They don't seem 
to care a rubber dam for money. 
We have known dentists to 
charge only as much as a man 
could pay without putting a 
mortgage on his house. They 
don't do justice themselves. 

We know that dentists make 
more money than doctors, law- 
yers or preachers, but that is no 
standard. The profession of den- 
tistry requires a large intellect, in 
the hands; it is one of the learned 
professions like watch-tinkering 
and umbrella mending. Your 
watch-tinker will charge $3 for 
blowing an imaginary bit of dust 
out of your watch, when the 
only trouble is that you have 
forgotten to wind it. He is 
worthv of his hire. So is the 
dentist. Even more, for he has 
to bear the spectacle of your suf- 
fering, which touches his sympa- 
pathetic nature and is worth $2 
a suffer. Then he has to run f he 
risk of the filling coming 6ut and 
should charge for the hurt this is 
to his feelings. The dentist, in 
the simplicity of his heart, ap- 
pears to think that when he has 
fixed up a man's teeth, he should 
leave him enough money to get 
an occasional meal and not take 
all he has. This is a mistake, 
although an amiable one. The 
man who has been through the 
dentist's hands never cares much 
about eating again. The dentist 
should have a military training 
in which he will learn to charge. 
— Milwaukee Paper. 

Imagination in Patients. 

A German physician expresses 
an opinion that at least a third 
of the illness of the patients who 



bought his advice was purely im- 
aginary. He found it not only 
against his own interests, but 
also against that of the self-sup- 
posed sufferers, to destroy the 
illusion by informing them that 
there really was no cause for 
anxiety. Ill-health was to them 
a something of vital importance. 
To destroy the pleasing belief 
that they possessed this blessing 
was an absolute cruel ty. In the 
few instances in which he broke 
to them the terrible truth that 
they were quite well, he found 
the result was genuine illness. 
For the patients, all interest in 
life departed with their favorite 
occupation of nursing them- 
selves; and their health became 
seriously affected by nervous de- 
pression. He also found, as a 
rule, weakly persons live longer 
than the strong. Without going 
so far as to say the best lives are 
those rejected by the insurance 
office, he thought, persons with 
a screw loose more often attain 
longevity than those in whom 
no trace of disease can be de- 
tected. — Items ot Interest. 



INSOMNIA. 



BY H. H. WAY, ST. THOMAS, ONT. 

On retiring for the night we 
are apt to carry our business 
with us, or we have some pet 
theory to further develop; it is 
wrong to permit any subject to 
take possession of us at such a 
time. Yet the surroundings are 
most favorable for mental 
activity. It becomes easy to 
think ; it is a real pleasure. It is 
only to begin a train of ideas, or 
to find ourselves urged on as if 
by some unseen stimulus. There 
is an unaccountable vigor with 
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our mental powers, not often 
present through the day. By 
and by we begin to realize that 
this ought not to be encouraged ; 
so we desire sleep, but sleep is 
farthest from us. What is the 
remedy ? 

I have often risen and taken a 
bit of plain food, then fix my 
attention on some other subject, 
and always with good results. 
But this remedy I feel is riot a 
proper one ; it is only directing 
the determination of blood from 
one set of organs to another; 
the whole body wants quiet 
rest. 

Thus far my best means of relief 
is to absolutely pin my mind 
down to some single trivial 
object, as a view of running 
water, or counting a half dozen 
figures, over and over till all is 
forgotten. — Items of Interest. 

Physicians Extracting Teeth. 

A physician writing on Mis- 
takes in Practice, among other 
things, says : — I never received 
any training in the extraction of 
teeth, and when a student in the 
office of my prceptor, I made a 
total failure at one time in trying 
to extract a tooth. That should 
have been a sufficient lesson to 
me, but it wasn't. I occasion- 
ally receive a call to extract a 
tooth. I do not own a pair of 
tooth forceps, and always send 
such calls to a dentist. One 
rainy night, about three years 
ago, I was prevailed upon to, 
visit a lady for the purpose of 
extracting a tooth. I was told 
that the friends had a pair of 
forceps. The truth is, I haven't 
confidence enough in myself to 
extract a tooth. I failed, of 



course. I then furnished my 
horse and carriage, gratis, for 
the friends to take her to a den- 
tist. Every failure, however 
small, cannot help but tarnish a 
man's professional reputation. 
I have not attempted to extract 
a tooth since, and when I do, "it 
will be a cold day." It is true 
that country practitioners must 
extract teeth, and I believe that 
that branch of minor surgery 
should be taught, practically, in 
our medical colleges as much as 
any part of the student's equip- 
ment for his future duties. A 
little actual practice, under the 
guidance of an experienced 
operator, would go a good 
ways in establishing a profes 
sional reputation. 

Educate Your Patients. 

[DR L. C. INGEBSOLL, KEOKUK, IOWA.] 

The results of dental loss must 
be made the theme of daily lec- 
tures at the dental chair. Every 
important operation should be 
of a clinical character, and made 
the basis of valuable instruction. 

It is not expected that the 
lower classes will appreciate den- 
tistry for more than the relief it 
gives to present suffering. Hence 
it is not uncommon to find per- 
sons who will not have a tooth 
treated and saved if it will cost 
more than to have it extracted. 
The paying patronage of dentists 
comes from the higher and more 
intelligent classes ; not because of 
their wealth or their better learn- 
ing, but their general intelligence 
and mental culture enables them 
to understand better, when ex- 
plained to them, the true value 
of anything, and their better 
financial condition enables them 
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to obtain what they most value. 
On this class it pays to bestow 
thought and time in giving intel- 
ligen t instruction . 

The point to be made is the 
value of dental operations in pro- 
moting personal comfort, health 
and longevity, the preservation 
of the form of the features, per- 
sonal identity, and the pleasure 
of social intercourse without em- 
barrassment, as well as present- 
ing old age freed from its most 
unwelcome deformity. 

The rule should be "line on 
line, precept on precept, here a 
little and there a little ' ' of intel- 
ligent instruction touching the 
deeper and more important re- 
sults of dental operations than 
those immediately experienced — 
results pertaining to the long 
future of their own lives and the 
well-being of their posterity, 
whose lives may be made miser- 
able or pleasurable by inheri- 
tance. 

A dentist's patrons must be 
made to feel that he is truly 
honest in his dental operations — 
that he is not working simply to 
get a living — that he does not 
talk dentistry for the mere dol- 
lar's sake, but that in his dental 
skill and knowledge he holds a 
high trust for the benefit of his 
fellows. All trickery, deceit, or 
covering up of conditions or re- 
sults, should be as foreign to him 
as to sun-light. All he says and 
does should have the openness of 
christian day-light. This perfect 
frankness and honesty creates in 
the mind of a patron confidence 
and trust, which is the only foun- 
d ation on which can be built a suc- 
cessful practice. — Ind. Practi- 
tioner. . 



TEETHING TROUBLES OF A CJtOWNED 

HEAD. 

Under this caption the Paris 
correspondent of Truth writes: 
It used to vex Frederick the 
Great to think that the ruck of 
human beings would only see in 
kings, beings having little in 
common with ordinary mortals. 
I try not to be in with the ruck, 
and so repeat now what I hear 
of the teething troubles of Al- 
phonso XIII. They are said to 
be complicated with the nervous 
disease from which so many em- 
perors and archdukes suffer, and 
more especially the Carolinian 
branch of the Lorraine Haps- 
burgs. From this branch his in- 
fantine majesty comes in direct 
descent through Queen Christina. 
The Archduke Charles, Napole- 
on's opponent, was a man of ca- 
pacity all round. Only, he was so 
troubled with neurosis that he 
had fits constantly, and after each 
was more a log th an a sentient hu- 
man being. A great battle was 
once lost by Austria because 
when he was cheif in command 
he had a fit which deprived him 
of speech and memory for three 
hours. Instead of marrying 
some contadina of base blood 
and fine health' he espoused a 
cousin, and his eldest son took 
for his wife his own niece, the 
Archduchess Elizabeth, grand- 
mother of the youthful King of 
Spain. This Princess, having a 
wide experience in treating imper- 
ial children inflicted with the an- 
cestral neurosis, has gone to 
Madrid to attend Alphonso XIII. 
Given to the King a s malady, it 
does not follow that he will be 
an idiot. Charles V. and Peter 
the Great were both subject to 
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fits, and yet m€b of political gen- 
ius. However, there is a danger 
of cerebral degeneration at an 
early stage, and more than a 
danger at a later stage. The 
late Emperor Ferdinand was 
obliged by his epileptic affection 
to abdicate. He had such fre- 
quent attakcs as to be unfit to 
give audiences, show himself in 
public. The neurosis dates a 
long way back, to the family of 
Isabella the Catholic; and was 
perpetuated by in-and-in mar- 
riages, so that the Spanish Haps- 
burgs dwindled into morose idi- 
ots, and the Austrian Hapsburgs 
were scarcely less degenerate 
when the Lorraine blood came in 
to renovate them somewhat. 
What renewing potency it had is 
now pretty nearly used up, and 
degeneration goes on apace. The 
Court doctors at Madrid, of 
course, protest against the ru- 
mors about the King's health. 
It is the way of all such to deny 
that the royal patients are ever 
ill until they are past the power 
of medicine to cure. The Due de 
Montpensief's faction are active 
because his majesty "cuts his 
teeth ' ' so hard . — British Jo arnal 
of Dental Science. 

Effect of Extracting. 

We need not hope to improve 
deformities at the front of the 
mouth by the extraction of the 
first molars, because there is a 
forward inclination of the front 
teeth, including the biscuspids. 
The overcrowded front teeth will 
ustally retain their positions, 
owing to the increased bracing 
eaused by the shortened bite. But 
if such overcrowding is at all re- 
lieved, it can only be by a for- 



ward movement which increases 
the forward projection of the 
arches, and the production of a 
deformity worse than one sought 
to be corrected. 

If one takes the trouble to ac- 
quaint himself with a given case, 
he may safely predict what forth 
the arch will take after certain 
extraction shall be practiced. 

One hardly needs to consider 
the results of extraction of any 
other than the first molars, since 
these teeth have been made to 
bear the penalty of most dental 
sins, as well as sins of dentists. 

The wisdom-teeth, if of bad 
structure and in an overcrowded 
jaw, are often better lost, but 
the biscuspids never, if dental 
art can save them through life, 
excepting possibly for the correc- 
tion of certain deformities. 

If the second molar ever need 
be lost, it should always be be- 
fore the eruption of the third mo- 
lar, that the latter may come in- 
to place with as little tipping as 
possible. 

While admitting the value of 
extraction as a means of correc- 
tion of certain irregularities of 
the teeth, I am forced to believe 
that far more irregularities have 
been caused by extractions than 
could ever have been corrected by 
extraction. — 7. B. Davenport 
Paris. 



The Surroundings of the Dental Chair. 

These are too often monotonous 
if not unpleasant, or positively 
disgusting. The wall is bare, 
dingy and spotted, spider webs 
are in the corners, the window is 
dirty, and the look outside is of- 
fensive. The floor is not well 
covered and clean, the wall paper 
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is cheap and old, the paint needs 
renewing, the atmosphere is mus- 
ty. A multitude of horrid instru- 
ments are in full view, the spit- 
toon is unsightly if not filthy, 
soiled napkins are in sight, and 
there is a dusty and unkept ap- 
pearance in every direction. 

How easy to keep most of the 
instruments hidden, and to have 
those that must be used, bright 
and clean ; a beautiful spittoon 
does not cost much, and it costs 
little to keep it clean and sweet ; 
there is no excuse for dirty nap- 
kins to be in view, or anything 
else that is dirty. Of all places, 
the dentist's room, especially the 
surroundings of the chair, should 
be attractive and free from of- 
fensive odors. It should be as in- 
viting in every way as possible. 
A nice, clean napkin under a few 
polished instruments that must 
be used is a pleasant relief. The 
chair itself should be a perfect or- 
nament. To have the instrument 
case attractive, the swing tray 
beautiful, and little ornaments 
and pictures nestling about to 
catch the eye of the patient, as the 
head is turned here and there, is 
appreciated. — Dr. Welch. 

Receiving Children In the Dental Office. 

A mother calls at your office 
with her four or five year old 
child. It has the idea — perhaps 
from instinct, or more probably 
from hearing its elders tell of the 
suffering they have endured while 
in the dentist's chair — that it is 
going to be dreadfully hurt, and is 
frightened nearly to distraction. 
You come in from your operating 
rooms — and right here, let me 
say, is where your skill is needed 
as much as ntthe chair — perhaps 



you are not feeling in the best of 
humor, and I fear the first 
thought that enters the minds 
of too many of our dentists is. 
that their time is too valuable to 
waste with this fretting child. To 
be sure, it may not be as pleas- 
ant as might be desired, and)our 
remuneration may not be as 
much as your services are worth; 
but was money your sole object 
when you entered the dental pro 
fession, or did you have a nobler 
and a higher purpose in mind, to 
do what you could for suffering 
humanity ? Unworthy the 

thought that dwells one moment 
on such sentiments. 

The first step necessary is to 
gain the confidence of your little 
patient. You should approach it 
with a cheerful smile and a pleas- 
ant word and, if it is frightened, 
you cannot spend ten minutes 
more profitably than in becom- 
ing acquainted; for if you do not 
gain its confidence and treat it 
with much care, being particular 
never to practice any deception, 
it wHl for years hate a dental of- 
fice, and only enter one as a last 
resort, and you have done it a 
lifelong injurj\ — C C. Corbett 



Rapid Burring. 



Dr. Whitefield demonstrates 
the advantage of the Rapid En- 
gine; as the name indicates it is 
devised to run at a high rate of 
speed . With it excavatingis done 
with ease and rapidity, the sensi- 
tive portions of the cavity being 
prepared with so little pain to 
the patient that they hardly real- 
ize that the work is done. 

Dr. W. uses a bur devised with 
special reference to this class of 
engines, the blades of which are 
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• et at a greater angle and wider 
i'tpart than the ordinary bur. 
: The Rapid Engine with proper- 
y cut burs appears to be an ob- 
: amdent. The case in the clinic 
nras a sensitive cavity in the buc- 
cal surface of a first molar. A 
>ur was selected about half the 
rize of the cavity to be operated 
>n. With one positive, firm, but 
ight sweep of the bur, the cavity 
was cleaned of decay and in an 
ustant of time, as the engine 
was running at about 5,500 rev- 
olutions per minute. The patient 
experienced no more pain than he 
did in probing for the cavity with 
his toothpick. 

For hard emamel, a differently 
cut bur is used, one with blades 
parallel to the enamel rods, and 
with a speed of from 200 to 
1000 revolutions per minute. 

In polishing disks, the speed at 
which they work best, and pro- 
duce the least friction is from 
3500 to 7000 revolutions per 
minute, according to quality of 
the disk. 

When it is necessary to cut out 
an amalgam filling, the rapid bur 
will cut with astonishing ease. 
A large filling was removed as if 
it was but softened dentine. — 
Dental Review. 



The Sticker. 



Canada Balsam is very tena- 
cioous and sticky. Dissolved in 
chloroform it unites with any 
clean, dry surface. Age does not 
injure its sticking qualities. If 
several years old it will dry into a 
hard, resinous substance, but 
easily dissolves in chloroform. 
Less freely in ether. It will firmly 
anchor any foreign substance to 



a clean, dry cavity. This sticker 
is incompletely soluble in bisul- 
phide of carbon, glacial acetic ac- 
id, acetone, absolute alcohol and 
the secretion of the mouth. The 
writer has had an experience 
with balsam of fir for the above 
purpose over fifteen years. It is 
reliable, and of great value to 
patient and operator. 

If one has reasons to believe 
that the septum is very thin be- 
tween the pulp and proposed fill- 
ing, then make one or two appli- 
cations and allow the chloroform 
to evaporate, then one will have 
a most excellent non conductor 
tween pulp and any metal or 
other filling. 

Let it be remembered, one does 
not need retaining pits, if tin and 
gold are combined and used as 
above. 

Again, fillings started in this 
way are firm and solid, on which 
cohesive gold can be welded with 
perfect security and ease! Make 
the solution in a wide mouthed 
bottle. The reason is obvious. 

It is well known that the plas- 
tics, the oxy chloride and oxy- 
phosphate are apt to dissolve 
sometimes quite fast at the cerv- 
ical border of a cavity. To pre- 
vent this, make your proxiniat- 
ing wall and neck border of your 
cavity out ot red or white gutta 
percha. You can build up a thin 
shell of gutta percha after you 
have anchored it with the stick- 
er. One can do just as he pleases 
with the 'percha. The latter will 
wear better where any attrition 
oomes. Why! this sticker will 
bring sunshine, joy and money 
into any honest dental office! 
Try it ! — Ed. in Archives. 
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ASBESTOS. 

DR. L. P. HASKELL, CHICAGO. 

This valuable article, so neces- 
sary in the dental laboratory, 
and specially in the construction 
of continuous gum work, has of 
late been anything but satisfac- 
tory. For nearly thirty years I 
had no difficulty in securing a 
supply from the S. S. White Com- 
pany that was every way satis- 
tory. All at once the supply 
gave out, and no more could be 
found, but in its place came a 
long silky fiber, which was diffi- 
cult to mix with plaster, and diffi- 
cult to cut when hard. I have 
looked for several years for some 
of the old material in Philadel- 
phia and New York. Last fall, 
while in New York, I found what 
was the cause of this condition 
of things. There is an abundance 
of asbestos in this country, but it 
is generally of a coarse fiber, and 
as the material is used principal- 
ly for making fabrics, they need 
the fine fiber, and so neither im- 
port nor make use of the Ameri- 
can article 

I am glad to say, however, 
that at last I have found the art- 
icle I want in Chicago, and is of 
excellent quality, short, coarse 
fiber, and shall notify the dealers 
in dental goods where it 'may 
be found. 



Gas in Combination. 

We frequently see the use of N. 
O. gas in combination with a 
liquid anaesthetic, so unquali- 
fiedly condemned by some of the 
lights of the dental profession, 
that I am constrained to ask 
them if they have ever given such 
a combination a careful, honest, 
unprejudiced trial ? To condemn 



untried or unheard is unreason- 
able, and the anathema of con- 
demnation on any other subject 
pertaining to the practice of den- 
tistry, would have little force, if 
it came from those who had 
never investigated or tested the 
practice they condemn. Much 
of this criticism of gas in combi- 
nation is based on prejudice 
against innovations, and more 
especially in this case, because it 
was first advertised as * 'vitalized 
air," If those who condemn its 
use will state concisely how long 
they have tested this in actual 
practice, and then give their rea- 
sons for claiming it unsafe or un- 
desirable, we may have more re- 
spect for their opinions. Those 
who have used N. 0. gas con- 
stantly in practice for years, and 
then have used the combination 
long enough to test its merits, 
are convinced beyond question, 
that the action of the latter is 
much more rapid and effective 
than the former, with an almost 
total absence of the excitability 
so frequently present with gas, 
and no different after effects that 
can be detected. Why it is so 
condemned, by some practi- 
tioners, is something I would 
like to have explained, with their 
reasons — Inquirer. 

The Rotary Method in Amalgam Filling. 

In the Chicago Dental Society, 
the clinic of the amalgam filling, 
by Dr. A. O. Hunt, of Iowa City, 
Iowa, was interesting as a dem- 
onstration of the method of using 
amalgam, where the proportion 
of mercury to the metal is so ad- 
justed (ten grains of amalgam to 
seven grain of mecury) that 
when the metal is amalgamated 
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and placed in the cavity in experi- 
menting the mercury could not 
be forced to the sruface, as was 
tested thourougtly with intense 
pressure by Dr. W. N. Morrison, 
of St. Louis. The filling in this 
conditionwas almost as firm as 
when filled two or three days by 
the other method. The amalgan 
is put into the cavity by burnish- 
ing, with a set of smooth faced 
amalgam instruments, Dr. 
Hunt's own pattern, the object 
being to burnish each peice on 
the firm portion of the filling, 
making it a hard, compact mass. 
—Dental Review. 



medicine. You are just as frail and 
weak as physicians are in gener- 
al. — Carl Heintzman. 



Extracting to Regulate. 

The dentist who would try to 
prevent future disease by extract- 
ing a tooth plays Providence, 
and we all know this is a danger- 
ous play. Suppose a physician 
should say to the parents of a 
baby, " The baby has a little toe; 
that toe in years to come may 
have a corn upon it ; or when 
this baby is an old man, that 
toe may become the seat of senile 
gangrene; therefore let us cut it 
off! " What would you think of 
the surgeon? This is playing 
Providence. 

Some years ago I was present 
at a discussion where the ques- 
tion of separation came up, and 
I am surprised that your profes- 
sion has not made more head- 
way in eight years than my pro- 
fessional brothers did in surgery, 
medicine and gynecology. I feel 
quite at home here in listening to 
the discussions of the most ele- 
mentary points, or A B C of den- 
tistry, because it reminds me of 
our imbecility in all branches of 



Value of the Teeth. 
Without good teeth there can- 
not be thorough mastication. 
Without thorough mastication 
there cannot be thorough diges- 
tion. Without proper digestion 
there cannot be proper assimila- 
tion. . Without proper assimila- 
tion there cannot be nutrition. 
Without nutrition there cannot 
be health. Without health what 
is life ? • Hence the value and im- 
portance of the teeth. 

A fairly intelligent man can- 
not fail to pick up stray crumbs 
of knowledge even from watch- 
ing an average operator; whilst 
the benefit to be derived from the 
study of the manipulations of an 
expert are incalculable. Little 
points of weakness, dexterity, 
time-saving and pain-saving ex- 
pedients are minutiae which, 
apart from the practical princi- 
pals of any particular operation, 
should be observed and mentally 
digested. This method of self-el- 
ucation is, of course, principally 
.associated with clinical work; 
but the intercommunication of 
thought on professional matters 
is apt to be forgotten or neglect- 
ed in its literary aspect, much to 
the detriment of ourselves and 
our patients. The dental worM 
would surely be the gainer did 
we but exert ourselves in follow- 
ing the example of our medical 
brethren, by adopting a fuller 
and franker interchange of opin- 
ion on the principals and detail 
of our daily practice. — Dent&l 
Review, 
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FUNNYISMS. 



M 



Why is a cat's tail like the 
earth? It is fur to the end. 

What kin is the doormat to 
the door ? A step fa'ther. 

What is a waste of time? The 
middle of an hour glass. 

Why is a doctor never seasick ? 
He's used to see sickness. 

Whv does an old maid wear 
mittens ? To keep off the chaps. 

Why is a door in the potential 
mood? It's would, or should be. 

What is the board of educa- 
tion? The schoolmaster's shin- 
gle. 

What sticketh closer than a 
brother? , A postage stamp, by 
gum. 

Why is a tin can tied to a dog's 
tail like death? It's bound to 
occur. 

Why does a sailor know there's 
a man in the moon? He has 
been to sea. 

Why is the North pole like an 
illicit whiskey manufactory ? It 
is a secret still. 

What is it that will give a 
cold, cure a cold, and pay the 
doctor's bill ? A draught. 

What does a man take when • 
he has a mean wife ? He takes an 
elixer (he licks her) . 

Why is it easy to get in an old 
man's house ? Because his gait 
is broken and his locks are few. 

Why is a man who makes pens v 
very wicked ? He makes people 
steel pens and then says they do 
write. 

Why is it dangerous to go out 
in spring? Because the trees 
shoot, the flowers have pistils, 
and the bulrush is out. 



In a certain lawyer's office in 
this city are three clerks and a 
telephone when the lawyer is 
out, and three clerks, a lawyer 
and a telephone when he is in. 
The telephone is a necessity, but 
it is also a nuisance, say the 
clerks. They say that whenever 
they are very busy the thing 
rings and disturbs them all. 
And when it rings when they are 
busy the person who wants to 
talk always wants to speak to 
some one who happens to be out 
at that moment, or else they 
have something to say which is 
of no consequence whatever. To 
prove what he said he told the 
following : I was awfully busy a 
few days ago, when all of a sud- 
den that blamed telephone rang, 
and my desk being nearest to it I 
got up and took the receiver off 
the hook, put it to my ear and 
3'elled, *' Hello !" A voice, which, 
though weak, showed that the 
speaker was greatly agitated, 
answered, and then inquired, "Is 
Mr. there?" 

"No," said I, "Can I do any- 
thing for you?" 

" When will he be in ?" inquired 
the person, after heaving a heavy 
sigh, which I plainly heard. 

"I don't know," I answered. 
" What shall I say to him ?" 

" Well, will you please tell him 
as soon as he comes in that I 
have discovered that the babv 
has another tooth. — Union and 
Advertiser. 



Jack — Grandma, have you 
good teeth ? 

Grandma — No dear, unfortu- 
nately I have not. 

Jack — Then I'll give you my 
walnuts to keep till I come back. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accent* of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.'" —Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

EDITORIAL. 



THE STUDENT'S STUMBLING BL06K. 

The dental student whose in- 
itiatory experience is gained in an 
office of doubtful professional 
reputaion* is simply set back by 
the task he has undertaken. The 
demand for students in] first- 
class offices is limited for the 
simple reason that our best ope- 
rators have neither time nor in- 
clination to mould raw material 
into a shape that would be practi- 
cally useful to them. As a rule, 
those who seek an entrance into 
the dental profession are poor, 
and without the means of meet- 
ing their incidental expenses dur- 
ing a term sufficiently extended 
to qualify them for the stern real- 
ities of college graduation. It is 
only those whose good fortune it 
is to command influence and, in 
addition to a desirable social po- 
sition, possess an excellent educa- 
tion, who can hope to secure po- 
sitions with practitioners of rec- 
ognized ability. 

The skillful, conscientious den- 



tist assumes a responsibility, that 
is fully appreciated when he takes 
a student to instruct in the funda- 
mental principles of an art that 
should adorn its possessor, and 
add numerically to the benefac- 
tors of the race; for dentistry 
is a remedial science, and its 
represenative men have a sacred 
and beneficent calling. 

The great stumbling block of 
the professional student, ordinar- 
ily, is haste. His ambition is to 
reach the coveted goal too quick- 
ly. He would out-distance all 
competitors in the race. He 
would jump at a bound to the 
top of the ladder instead of tak- 
ing one round at a time and 
mounting it both intelligently 
and safely — as his preceptor has 
done. 

He would skip the intricacies of 
fundamental studies and the tech- 
nicalities of science and acquire 
just enough knowledge to pass 
the "ordeal" with a plastic 
Board of examiners, and clutch 
his parchment as the acme of his 
ambition ! 

The student who is fortunate 
enough to receive his first lessons 
in dentistry from those who have 
attained distinction in the pro- 
fession by reason of ability, hon- 
esty and culture, is not apt to be 
guilty of this kind of suicidal 
folly. It is only those who have 
blindly placed themselves under 
the teachings of so-called den- 
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tists — men of narrow minds and 
shallow knowledge, who "get 
through' * their studies mechanic- 
ally and although legally entitled 
to practice, are totally unfitted 
to assume any such responsi- 
bility. 



The Cramming Process. 
We notice that some of our 
dental colleges have added a 
complete course of Materia 
Medica and general therapeutics 
to the studies ordinarily pursued 
in these institutions. While it is 
absolutely necessary that the 
dental student should be taught 
the nature and therapeutic uses 
of drugs required in dental prac- 
tice it would seem to be imprac- 
ticable to push the inquiry be- 
yond this line. The cramming 
process adopted now by most of 
our educational institutions and 
dental colleges is turning out 
every year an army of students 
who are physical wrecks and 
intellectual imbeciles. So long 
as this thing continues we may 
expect no improvement on the 
past proud history dentistry has 
made. 

The man who is thoroughly 
practical in all he undertakes is 
a credit to himself and a benefit 
to the community in which he 
lives. How can one be practical 
whose knowledge is purely of a 
superficial character, such as is 
gained in an attempt to do more 



than nature has provided him 
with a capacity to accomplish? 
The pupil who is pushed too 
hard is always driven to the 
wall. He should be made to 
learn thoroughly all that is re- 
quired for him to know in order 
to become fitted for the calling of 
his choice. How, we ask, can 
this be done by the system 
adopted now by most of our 
colleges ? 

It is but a short time ago since 
the leading press of New York 
City proclaimed loudly and log- 
ically against the reprehensible 
practice of " cramming' ' in our 
public schools, and until it is 
abated we have no right to ex- 
pect a high order of intelligence 
among its pupils The fact is 
equally pertinent when applied 
to our Dental Colleges. 



Women to the Front. 

It is an encouraging sign of 
the times that woman is gradu- 
ally pushing to the front in all 
enterprises which heretofore have 
been mostly monopolized by the 
sterner sex. As painters, sculp- 
tors, writers, doctors, lawyers 
and ministers, women to-day, 
stand in the foremost rank with 
the most profound who give 
character to these professions. 
In spite of the bitter and senseless 
prejudices that narrow-minded- 
ness could inspire, or downrightl 
selfishnes3 invent, woman has, 
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by force of culture and will- 
power, fought her way to emi- 
nence and distinction in all these 
callings. 

It is a source of profound satis- 
faction for us to record the fact 
that both in this country and in 
Europe, notwithstanding the 
most formidable opposition, and 
we might add persecution too, 
we have, in the profession of den- 
tistry, women practitioners 
whose professional attainments 
do honor to the art. There is no 
branch of dentistry where skill, 
judgment and patience are essen- 
tial to efficiency but what women 
can be as useful as men, if not 
more so. At the operating chair, 
where delicacy of touch is an ab- 
solute necessity, the hand of 
woman, who is true to her sex, 
guided by the light of science, 
will find a broad field for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity for which she 
is renowned and the skill she 
has acquired in spite of interested 
opposing forces. 

The Practical Dentist con- 
gratulates the sex for the courage 
and indomitable pluck they have 
shown in departments of science 
where culture, refinement and 
proficiency alone merit recogni- 
tion, and it welcomes them into 
the profession of dentistry. 

One Minute, Doctor. 
"Just one minute, doctor, and 
I'll have my tooth extracted." 
Did you ever stop to think what 



may happen in a minute ? * ( No ! ' ' 
Well while j r ou are keeping me 
waiting a minute before you are 
. ready, I will answer you by tell- 
ing some things that will hap- 
pen meantime. In a minute we 
shall be whirled around on the 
outside of the earth by its diurnal 
motion, a distance of thirteen 
miles. At the same time we 
shall have gone along with the 
earth in its journey around the 
sun, one thousand and eighty 
miles. That is slow work com- 
pared with the rate of travel of 
that ray of light which was just 
reflected from that mirror. A 
minute ago that ray was eleven 
million, one hundred and sixty 
thousand miles away. In a min- 
ute, all over the world, about 
eighty new-born infants have 
each raised a wail of protest at 
the Fates for thrusting existence 
upon them, while as many more 
human beings, weary with the 
struggle of life, have opened their 
lips to utter their last sigh. In a 
minute the lowest sound your 
ear can catch has been made by 
nine hundred vibrations, while 
the highest tone reached you 
after making two million, two 
hundred and twenty eight thous- 
and vibrations. In a minute an 
express train goes a mile and a 
street car thirty-two rods — the 
fastest trotting horse one hun- 
dred and forty-eight rods. Each 
minute, night and day, by the 
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official records of last year, the 
United States collected six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and 
spent four hundred and sixty-one 
dollars. The interest on the 
public debt was ninety-six dol- 
lars a minute, or just equal to 
the silver mined in that time. 
The telephone is used five hun- 
dred and ninety-five times — and 
the telegraph about half as many 
times. Every minute six hun- 
dred pounds of wool grow in 
this country, and we have to dig 
sixty-one tons of anthracite coal 
and two hundred tons of bitum- 
inous coal, while of pig-iron we 
turn out twelve tons, -and of 
steel rails three tons. In the 
minute we have been kept wait- 
ing for you, fifteen kegs of nails 
have been made, twelve bales of 
cotton have been taken from the 
fields and thirty-six bushels of 
grain have gone into one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine gallons of 
spirits, while sixty-six dollars in 
gold has been dug out of the 
earth. 



About the " Combination." 

We are pleased to see the ven- 
erable editor of the Archives scor- 
ing the Dental Trade Associa- 
tion, that glorious "benefactor" 
of the dental profession in Amer- 
ica, and we note, too, the appro- 
priateness of The Western Dental 
Journal, published by and in the 
interests of an " association' ' 



firm, coming to the rescue and 
valieqtly defends its " weakling" 
from injury. 

We have not, and never have 
had any respect or affection for 
the "trust" in dental goods. 
We believe with a noted Senator 
from Ohio, that all such combi- 
nations to force prices up and 
kill all competition are violations 
of common law, and could or 
should be suppressed for conspi- 
racy. 

It is not the profit made on 
dental goods that we object to 
so much, as it is the principle in- 
volved in the dictatorial policy 
which inspires this "associa- 
tion" when it stands in threat- 
ening attitude towards the pro- 
fession and whips them into line. 
It is simply amazing to us that 
15,000 or more intelligent Amer- 
icans should tamely and quietly 
submit for an indefinite period 
to this condition of things,,and 
raise no protest. We all have 
known for years the sentiment 
of a large majority of the profes- 
sion toward this association, 
but we have been surprised that 
it never found expression, or 
showed any disposition to criti- 
cise or throw off the [tyrannical 
policy by which it is ruled. How 
long would the medical profession 
tamely and passively yield a 
fawning and subservient sub- 
mission to a similar combination 
to force up and maintain prices 
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in medical supplies and kill com- 
petition ? 

The stock argument of combi- 
nation dealers in defense of their 
arbitrary action, that a dentist's 
profits on the material he uses 
are great enough, so he ought to 
submit to being bled an extra 
100 per cent, profit, is as appli- 
cable to the physician, and would 
justify manufacturers of, and 
dealers in medical supplies in 
forming a "combine" to dictate 
prices in drugs and who should 
sell them. But we can imagine 
the very short work the medical 
profession wouM make of such a 
"trust." Now why the dental 
profession shall weakly submit 
to be owned, body and soul, by 
such a combination, is past our 
comprehension. We know that 
monarchs are tyrants from pol- 
icy when subjects are rebels from 
principle, but tyranny exsists 
without rebellion in this case, for 
although three-fourths of the 
dentists in America have no 
sympathy or respect for the prin- 
ciple and policy of the Trade As- 
sociation, they have never re- 
belled. 

If all who hold similar views 
with Dr. Eames of the Archives 
will give expression to them and 
then practice what they believe, 
the association would soon be 
brought to terms. 

We have radical views on this 
question, and will refer to it again. 



Neuralgia, 

The stupidity displayed by 
many of the medical profession 
in the treatment of neuralgia, is 
simply amazing. It frequently 
happens that after dosing his 
unfortunate patient for weeks 
with powerful drugs— who all the 
while is suffering untold agon}' — 
the physician remembers that 
decayed teeth are among the 
most formidable of predisposing 
causes which contribute to this 
dreaded disease, in its most dis- 
tressing form, when he makes an 
examination of his victim's 
mouth to learn that his diagnosis 
and treatment have been entirely 
worthless to the unfortunate 
sufferer. 

Neuralgia, however, does not 
always owe its origin to dis- 
eased teeth. Poverty of the 
blood, alcoholic and other ex- 
cesses which debilitate the sys- 
tem, over-taxing the eyes, injury 
to the nerves, whether from com- 
pression or unnatural changes, 
blood-poisoning and constipa- 
tion are all factors in laying the 
foundation for this ailment in 
one form or another. 

The skilled physician ought to 
know if one or all these abnor- 
mal conditions exist in the patient 
he is called upon to treat for neu- 
ralgia, and, if, as is usually the 
case, an intelligent diagnosis 
demonstrates to his satisfaction 
that decayed teeth are the cause 
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of the difficulty, he should turn 
the patient over to the dentist, 
whose province it is to treat all 
such cases. 

Why is it that neuralgia seldom 
attacks persons under adult age, 
and that it is more prevalent 
among women than men? Of 
course there are logical causes 
which may account for these 
peculiarities of the disease, and 
it may be that a thorough knowl- 
edge of them would materially 
assist in successfully combating 
it. 



FOOLISH HABITS. 



Children who are allowed to 
suck their fingers generally have 
badly shaped mouths and imper- 
fectly shaped teeth. Another 
habit which is inexcusable and 
pernicious is biting the lower lip, 
lor the shape of the face is often 
ruined in this way. Some people 
draw their lips together unnat- 
urally, thinking, doubtless, that 
by so doing they show a deter- 
mined will, but it should be re- 
membered that the lips are plia- 
ble and naturally assume the po- 
sition oftenest given to them. 
Those who feel on pleasant 
terms with the world and make 
it a point only to say pleasant 
things will have about their 
mouths what the French call 
riaut — a look that tells of a 
laugh without the sound and a 
smile that is not a smirk 



Worth Remembering, 
A correspondent to an English 
journal writes as follows: "A 
patient of mine recently swal- 
lowed a gold plate having two 
teeth, and I immediately adopted 
a practice recommended to me 
some years ago by Sir James 
Paget in a similar case. I made 
him eat three good sized slices of 
bread and swallow four table- 
spoonfulls of flour and water, 
made into a fairly thick mass. I 
then administered an emetic, and 
the teeth returned entangled in 
the tenacious vomit. I may add 
that the first case was equally 
successful, and that something of 
this sort is habitually done at 
police stations, when prisoners, 
arrested for passing false coins, 
swallow them. 



The Heart. 



What is termed " heart dis- 
ease" is properly the result of de- 
generative changes in the valves 
of that vital organ. These 
changes go on slowly, in many 
instances the actual beginning is 
concealed, and it is impossible to 
determine what influences first 
excited them. If all valvular dis- 
eases could be traced to their 
earliest existence, there is reason 
to believe that, in a large num- 
ber, it would appear that the 
commencing changes dated back 
to an attack of acute rheuma- 
tism. 
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Health. 

It was Sterne, we think, who 
said in one of his charming 
assays : " O, thou blessed health, 
thou art alone all gold and treas- 
ure ; 'tis thou who enlargest the 
soul, and openest all its powers 
to receive instruction and relish 
virtue. He that hath thee hath 
little more to wish for, and he 
that is so wretched as to want 
thee wants everything else. ,, 



Our Departments. 

The practical features of The 
Practical Dentist are intended 
to be its most valuable ones, and 
we ask our readers to contribute 
any idea of their own or a 
method of practice to the Labor- 
atory or The Operating Chair 
that may help any other dentist. 
The other departments are in- 
tended to be amusing and in- 
structive, but hereafter one will 
he omitted — The Bachelor's 
Toothache Club— to be replaced 
by articles of a more practical 
nature. Send along your short 
articles, pointed and practical. 
It will do you good to write 
them and all of us good to 
exchange ideas. 



Tea-Drinking and the Teeth. 

Some years since when on duty 
at recruiting stations in the north 
of England, I took observation 
on the great amount of disease 
and loss of the teeth existing 
among the class of men offering 



themselves. It became a cause 
of rejection of itself in great 
numbers. As far as inquiries 
went I was led to trace it to the 
excessive tea drinking indulged 
in by the working classes in the 
manufacturing towns, and this 
went on all through the day, 
whether with food or not. In 
fact, instead of 5 o'clock tea 
being the invention of the upper 
classes, it was found to exist to 
an injurious extent in the work- 
. ing classes long before that time. 
There seems to have been a 
peculiar tendency to cause 
lyperaemia in the tooth sacs, 
leading to inflamation, and 
eventually abscess of the fang, 
with of course dentralgia at 
every stage. Whether this special 
tendency was due to theine or 
tannin having an elective affinity 
for dentine it is not possible for 
me to say. It would be curious 
to know if medical men, practic- 
ing in such manufacturing dis- 
tricts, had observed the deterior- 
ation of teeth, to be coincident 
with tea drinking. — British Medi- 
cal Journal. 

A Remedy for Toothache* 

The internal use of sodium sali- 
cylate in doses of ten grains 
every half hour will ordinarily 
relieve toothache. As a rule, 
after two or three doses, the pain 
is greatly diminished or ceases 
entirely for a time. When the 
ache is dependent upon caries, 
the relief obtained is but tem- 
porary and the pain returns un- 
less the cause is removed. Per- 
sons living at a distance from a 
dentist should provide themselves 
with this remedy. It might save 
many sleepless nights. 
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A Note to Be Met. 

4, My jolly young fellow," said Health, "now 

you really 
Have lately been drawing on me rather free- 

Who riots with Pleasure by night and by day 
Must expect that, in time, there'll be some- 
thing to pay. 
For the favors you've had, that you may not 

forget, 
Suppose you give me your note for the debt, 
With interest, of course. Let me see — twen- 
ty years, 
Time enough, though you'll then be still more 

in arrears. 
Write as I dictate, 'Twenty years after date, 
I promise to pay my Health, sure as fate, 
In value received, in sin, folly and pleasure, 
These prominent parts of estates I should 

treasure, 
My limbs to be racked with rheumatics and 

gout, 
My Teeth to decay till they mostly rot out, 
My Brain to grow soft and my Memory to 

fail, 
With Neuralgia to beat like the lash of the 

flail; 
My Eyes to grow dim and my Hair to turn 

™ gray. 

While dropsy and asthma take turns day. by 

day; 
My Nerves and my Lungs to together give 

way, 
My Stomach to fall to dyspepsia a prey, 
My Taste to forsake me my Voice to grow 

weak, 
While my ears cannot hear, save when Con- 
science shall speak, 
All of which to be paid, with interest, in 

pains, 
At the corner of Misery and Poverty lanes, 
Now sign it. When due you need not waste 

your breath. 
For extension. Remember, the protest is 

death. 



To Preserve Instruments from Rust. 

The immersion of steel instru- 
ments for a few minutes in a sat- 
urated solution of potassim car- 
bonate is said to be an effectual 
preservative from rust. 



Ohio State Dental Society. 

The fourth annual meeting of 
the Ohio State Dental Society 
(reorganized) will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct., 16, 17, and 18, 
1888. Jere E. Robinson, Pres. 
J. R. Callahan, Sec. 



ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH- 

A brawney Irishman, fully three sheets to 
the wind, called upon a dentist to have a 
tooth extracted. 

" Docthur," said he, "Barnee O'Flannigin 
towld me ef I took a wee drhop o' whiskee 
afore I had me tooth ute it would'nt hurted 
me at awl : 'n do yaes think it a good 
remedee ?" 

"It might brace you up for the operation," 
replied the dentist with a smile. 

"Will, thin, be jabers, oi'm riddy for it," 
articulated the Celt with delightful compla- 
cency, "but docthur, me boy, be as aisy as ye 
kin — that's a darlint." 

Soon a yell, like an exploding bomb, rang 
out in the distance and Pat's tooth abdicated. 

"Its a divil ov a baste, docthur, wot sold 
me the whiskee, for it did'nt sthop the pain 
mor'n so much howly water, 'n it's meeself 
as I'll sthop buy'n enny more o' Barnee 
O'Flannigin's whiskee, for its adoolterated 
sthuff it is, be gorra, 'n do yaes moind that.'' 

*** 

The wife of a farmer called upon a Tillage 
dentist and said : 

"Dentist, can't you put somethin' on the 
gums of my tooth to loos' n it a little, so that 
I kin take it out myself, without hurtin' 
much ?" 

"Oh, yes, madam," said the dentist, "I am 
supplied with just the thing you require, so 
please be seated and you can judge of its 
great value from personal experience." 

When all was ready, the dentist, who had 
a forcep concealed in the sleeve of his coat, 
applied it and went to work at the loosening 
process in down right earnest. It being a 
crowded inferior molar, considerable strength 
was required to accomplish his purpose— the 
patient all the while crying out lustily for 
him to stop. Finally, the tooth was loosened 
from its socket where the dentist left it. 

"Mercy on us !" exclaimed the affrighted 
patient, as soon as she regained her compos- 
ure, "mercy on us, dentist ! how the poor 
critters must suffer who have their teeth 
took out,' all at enst, for just that little 
looa'n on it hurt me awfully !" 
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Tten, removing the tooth with her fingers, 
she added: 

"It must be powerful stuff, dentist, for see, 
I have pulled the pesky thing out myself I 11 

A darkey asked a village dentist if he 
would "took a live chicken for took'n out a 
toot for de ole woman ?" 

"Where did you get the chicken ?" in- 
quired the dentist, with an encouraging 
twinkle of his eye. 

" You see, boss," he replied, " Deacon 
Harting, wot 'long to Brudder Brown's 
church, guv the old woman half dozen or so 
an' sum watermel'ns»lass nite; but war he 
got doze poulfry an* mel'n frum I kant say, 
sah." Then scratching his head and looking 
as if in deep meditation, he added : " You'se 
got diss coon dare, boss, war de wool am 
short." 

"The deacon lives near Mr. Anderson's 
watormelon patch, and works occasionally 
for him, does he not ?" said the dentist. 

"Yes, sah, dat am fac, boss," replied the 
darkey. 

"Mr. Anderson raises poultry for the mar- 
ket does he not ?" asked the dentist. 

"I spect him do, boss," said the darkey, 
" and, as you'se spoke 'bout diss yar things 
Pse won'f ally 'cited 'bout how dat are nigga 
kum by doze chick'n and melons. Somethin' 
wer'y strange 'bout dat, boss, darefore, guess 
I send urn back to Mister Andershun— yes, 
sah, dats what I'll do, sah." 

*** 

A woman well along in years brought a 
small girl to a dentist and inquired what he 
would charge to extraet a to jth for her. 

"Fifty cents, is my price for extracting a 
tooth; either for a child or an adult," said the 
dentist in his blandest voice. 

"Fifty cents !" exclaimed the woman ex- 
citedly; then casting a withering glance at 
the doctor, she added: "Well, I never !" 

After pausing a moment, she continued: 
"Suppose you just loosen the tooth a trifle so 
that the poor child can take it out herself, 
what will you charge for that ?" 

"One dollar," was the laconic reply of the 
discomfited knight. 



"One dollar!" the woman shrieked; then 
lowering her voice to a more subdued pitch, 
she exclaimed . 

"Well, did you ever !" and quitted the 
dentist's presence. 

*** 

"I am all-fier'd kowardly on this ere tooth 
yank'n bizness," said a countryman to a 
dentist, "and if you kin get the cuss to get 
up and git, as we fellers tell them ere tramps 
'round our way' without oncom'n pain, I'm 
in for the dick'r. But if I holier. Gapting, 
let up or, by Jemimer, this ere town will 
think a real dot rotted tom'y hawk'n Injun 
has got kleen inter it on theskalp'n bizness." 

It is perhaps needless to say that a loud 
whoop quickly followed this speech. 

*** 

"If I don't knock spots out of that rascally 
coachman !" exclaimed Mr. Carlton, grasping 
his hat and going rapidly towards his stables. 

"Why, what is the matter with pa?" 
asked Mr. G.'s daughter of her mother, "he 
seems so very cross — and do you think he 
will strike the coachman ?" 

"Bless you, no ! dear child, your father 
would run for dear life should a small boy 
undertake to punish him ; he has the tooth- 
ache now, and that disturbs his temper." 

*** 

A lady called upon her dentist to have a 
troublesome tooth extracted and said : 

"Doctor, I have very great respect for 
your ability as an artist and yet I confess to 
no personal appreciation of your drawings." 

"That, my dear madam," the dentist re- 
plied, "is because you form an opinion of 
them when in an unfinished condition. I 
am sure they will afford you great comfort 
and satisfaction after I have completed my 
touches." 

*** 

A dentist in trying to extract a stubborn 
and badly decayed molar for a Dutchman 
broke off the crown. While selecting an in- 
strument whh which to remove the fangs, 
his patient said : 

"Dot pees all right mine friendt— dose part 
vot have de hole in am oot und dot is vot give 
me so much ake." 
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Incidents in Office Practice- 



Among the many sins an advertising den- 
tist, in New York, will have to answer for, is 
that of selling, to a toothless old lady, a bottle 
of tooth paste which he told her would caus3 
the growth of an entire new set of teeth in 
her mouth ! She was instructed to rub the 
paste freely on her gums every night, upm 
retiring, foi three months, when new teeth 
would commence to show. After making the 
trial, as advised, and vainly waiting expected 
results, she finally became disheartened, and 
this is what she said to a sympathetic dentist 
to whom she went for advise. 

" I am acter'ly worn out, dentist, use'n the 
pizen stuff on my gums aud don't know if it 
is best to contin'r it or not. The fellow wot 
I got it uv has moved away some'r, kit and 
boodle, and I thot, may be, he had gin me the 
wrong article by mistake, and that you could 
sell me the generine stuff, for I know folks 
do hav new teeth kum in their mouths." 

The old lady left with a poor opinion of 
tooth paste as as a bone producing article. 

*** 

It often happens that it is the confiding 
dentist himself that is sold instead of his pa- 
tient. Instance the following : An Irish- 
woman called upon a rural dentist to have a 
canine and two bicuspids filled — the first 
with gold the others with a cheaper material. 

"Now," said she, "dentist, I want yezto 
be as cheap as yez kin, for me ould man can't 
affoord to pay much for fixin up tathe, 'n 
what will yez ax me to do the job ?" 

After the doctor had made an examination 
of the cavities, he offered to fill them for six 
dollars — calculating that four dollars would 
afford a living profit for the gold filling and 
one dollar each for the others. 

" Oh e glory be to God ! " exclaimed the 
patient, '* that's mor'n me owld mon aims in 
a hull week, dentist, but it yez will do thim 
for three dollars, I'll gin it and git yez lots of 
other worick besides, but I aint got anoothe r 
cint." v 

It being exeedingly dull with the doctor, 
he finally consented to take the job, calculat- 
ing that three dollars would pay for the gold 
filling and that, under the circumstances, he 



could afford U do the others for nothing. 
While he was adjusting the rubber dam, his 
patient said : 

" An how much will that be apiece, den- 
tist ? " 

'• Only one dollar," was the innocent re- 
ply, "and that is not half price." 

" Well," she SHid " do the gowld one first, 
dentist, 'n make a purty job of it, that's a 
gentleman." | 

The cavity in the canine proved to be larger 
than the doctor expeeted — taking four sheets 
of No. 4 gold to fill it and about three hours 
of his time. When he had finished this fill- 
ing his patient said : 

" Yez must be tired oot now, dentist, for 
ye look distressed— 'n its meeself as is tired 
too, 'n its not the loiks of me that would 
worrick a nice gintiemin to death, 'n Til jus* 
put off the others till I kum agin." 

" But you must pay me three dollars now," 
said the dentist with considerable anguish of 
heait. 

" 'An its not the loiks of me as would chate 
yez out of yez wages," she exclaimed, while 
tearing the dam from her teeth — " shure I'll 
kum agin wen I git risted up," and she 
handed the dentist one dollar, she took her 
departure. 

The doctor is going into a mathematical 
calculation to find out the actual pn fit on 
work.. 

*** 

A genuine dude visited the office of aiash- 
ionable dentist, in New York, and said : 

" I was pwickingat my twooth this mwom- 
ing, andbwess me, if I didn't fweel this one- 
pointing to a decayed central that had caved 
in on the proximal side — "was bwoke. I 
rweally believe, if I hadn't been twalking to 
a pwetty gwirl at the time I should have 
f wainted clean away. I came to ask you if 
you cwan f wix it up gwenteelly. 

" Oh yes," said the dentist, " you can have 
it filled with gold, providing you have 
strength enough to stand the operation." 

11 Will it be vwery pwainful to put the 
gwold in ? " he asked, with a tender expres- 
sion lingering languidly in his soft blue eyes. 
"I am vwery weak and exawsted, doctor, 
f worn the f aright I got, and if you could give 
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me swomething to k winder bwaoe me up, 
the gwovener " — his father — " will pway you 
for it." 

" Certainly/ 1 said the dentist, repressing a 
very big smile, " I will make an appointment 
fur you and prescribe a tonic for you to take 
until then." 

The doctor's prescription was one- half grain 
of bromide potassium in a goblet of water, and 
for him to take ten drops every four hour*. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 



A Peculiar Case ! 

Mr. Editor, inclosed please find state of an 
anaesthetic cuse which I hope you will pub- 
lish and find answer for'same. 

A PECULIAR CASE. 

We had a gentleman come into the office 
some time ago, viz. (M. £. Pastor), who is of 
English birth, with a bilious temperament, has 
an even disposition and very comprehensive 
of the surroundings. He opened the conver- 
sation with the request to try our gap, (Nitrous 
Oxide) to see whether it was powerful enough 
to render him insensible, stating at the same 
time the number of teeth he wished to have ex- 
tracted (14). The patient was invited to take 
a seat in the operating chair which he did 
unhesitatingly and not the least nervous. The 
usual instructions for inhaling the gas were 
given him and the operation commenced. 
The patient, anxious to take the anesthesia, 
breathed regular and full until there were 12 
gallons of pure gas consumed without the 
least effect. Seeing the condition of the case, 
the operator removed the inhaler. At that 
moment the patient gave orders to proceed, 
and he would try and endure the pain. The 
14 teeth were extracted as soon as possible. 

Then the question arose why the gas did 
not do its duty, as the cylinder was a newly 
refilled one and had been used three times 
before that same day, and worked successful- 
ly, and once after the failing time which was 
a grand success. The patient then said he 
had been given chloroform twice by a physi- 
cian, but failing to anaesthetize him both 
times. At the last time the chloroform was 
tried he inhaled enough to kill a horse, (in 
his own way of expressing it) four ounces of 



Squibbs Chloroform, which was about 15 
year ago. The patient is now 45 years old. I 
would like to have some replies to that case, 
why and where the failure was. As I am ex- 
ceedingly young in the profession of den- 
tistry, I am willing to learn what I can. 

F. W. Steinbock. 

DENTAL EXCHANGE, 



Notice.— It you want 3. po* ition or an assistant 
or want to hi- 11 or bay a practice, or gel 1. exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regulaily and will be open to dentists f< r 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Pricks.— To Fubsoribers, the charge is nominal 
— only one cunt a word, each insertion. To all 
who are nut subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting ene 
word. Cash with order. 

1 1 answering advertisements, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 
not ffiven, address all answers by number, oare of 
C. W. Munson. Toledo. 0. 



WANTED— Second hand medical and dental 
books, a good microsoope and a latest improved 
el eo trio plugger. i-ave full description and 
price. J. M. Ovknshire, Dundee, N. Y. 

FOR FALE-Dental Practice of 25 years: has 
netted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown. Ind . 

3— For Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell for invoice and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

9— FOR SALE— Dental practice, $2 200 last 
twelve month? , and office furniture. City 6,500 
eastern Ohio; or would exohange for location in 
Southern California; none but worthy, and well 
qualified need apply. Only dentist giving gas; 
good location. Address, No. 9. 

For Sale— An S. S. White inhaler, nearly new, 
metal mouthpiece, out-off, &o. Price, $5. One 
Wilcox Dental Engine. Portable, and new. Re- 
UU price $3C will sell for $15. A Wil*ox G s- 
on eter— used only as sample— new. Price, $20 ; 

will sell for $15. 

Address C. W. Muxson, Toledo, O. 

14— For Salw— An outfit and practice, in a 
county seat in Nebraska of 2.5C0, cunty 18,C00. 
One other dentist in county. Price, $300, less 
than two-thirds of cost of outfit. 

15— Wanted— A good reliable dentist who oan 
do crown and bridge wok, and give gas, to take 
chirge of an office on percentage or salary. Give 
reterenoes, experience, outfit and salary expected . 

16— For Sale— A pract : ce of $140 per month. 
Good pi iocs, rent reasonable. Will sell instru- 
ments or not. All very cheap. 

17— Fob SALKt->Dental practice in Ohio town of 
1,500. No competition, wealthy country sur- 
rounding, rent and living oheap*. fine office, new 
Archer chair, oarpet and furniture. Price $300 
Practice $1,200. Good oh moe for a young, well- 
qualified practitioner. 



SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER 

TO FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 



The Practical Dentist is ONE DOLLAR A YEAR WIHOUT PREMIUM, but I 
want to add to the subscription list the name of every dentist who receives a copy of this 
issue, and as a special inducement to send your subscription for one year and one dollar 
and 10 cents to pay postage, etc., I will send postpaid, 

AN EXCELSIOR RUBBER DENTAL APRON 

for protecting patient's clothes in all operations where there is any danger of soilisg. La- 
dies appreciate it. It is the handiest article one can have about the office. Worth its cost 
many times over. It is made from beet quality of Rubber Gossamer Cloth large enough to 

Srotect the patient's clothes in extracting with Anesthetics, taking Impressions, Filling, 
;c, Ac. Is cut to fit the neck and fastens with a clip that takes but a moment to adjust; 
no strings to be tied and untied. 

Do not delay, but fill out accompanying blank and send before it is forgotten. 
When you write will you kindly send a list of the dentists now practicing in your town? 
P. S. — To be 6ure of securing the premium, subscribe NOW, and forward the $1.10 at 
any time, when the premium will be mailed. 

Address, C. W. MUNSON, Toledo, 0. 



SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 



,1888. 



To C. W. Munson, D. D. S., Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Sir :— Enclosed find 

or The Practical Dentist for one year, and Premium 
Rubber Dental Apron. 



I have received No. 



Name 

Town 

State. 



Notice— To Secure Premium, if not convenient to send the $1.10 at once, send a 
postal saying you will subscribe. Your subscription will be entered from No. 1, and on receipt of 
the dollar I will mail you the premium. Write name and address plainly. State what number* 
you nave received. 
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PULLING THE WRONG TOOTH. 



IKVARKS IN THK N. Y. ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Francis: Many times in 
the course of my practice I have 
had patients call upon me seek- 
ing relief from pain in their teeth, 
when they were unable to locate 
the seat of the pain. I recollect 
a patient calling upon me many 
years ago, requesting me to 
extract a superior twelfth -year 
molar, which he said was aching 
violently. I examined the tooth, 
but could see no reason why it 
should give him pain. He in- 
sisted however, that I should ex- 
tract it. Of course, I declined. I 
made some application to the 
gum which seemed for the time 
to relieve him, and he went 
away. The next day he returned, 
stating that the toothache had 
recurred, and that I must re- 
move the tooth. There was a 
small tin-foil filling in it, which 
had been there probably many 
years. Thinking there might be 
some defect beneath it I removed, 
it, but found no trouble there, as 
the dentine appeared to be in per- 
fect health. I made another ap- 



plication which seemed to give 
relief, and he went away. He 
called again the next day after, 
and\vas determined that I should 
take the tooth out. He said he 
had recently parted with the first 
molar and a bicuspid, which was 
very evident from the vacant 
spaces, and he wanted this molar 
removed also. He declared that 
the pain was in the upper jaw, 
and in that tooth, but, after 
thoroughly examining it, I could 
detect no cause of trouble there. 
I then examined the lower teeth, 
and found a third inferior molar 
partly concealed by the gum ; I 
lifted the gum from it and dis- 
covered a deep cavity, which 
proved the source of his trouble. 
He had already lost two valu- 
able teeth unnecessarily, and if 
he could have persuaded me to 
remove them he might have lost 
half a dozen more good teeth 
without remedying the difficulty. 
The removal of this tooth re- 
moved all trouble. 

Dr. Dodge : There are cases of 
a decidedly neuralgic nature, the 
symptoms of pain being located 
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at the side of the head and face, 
and having no apparent connec- 
tion with the teeth. Probably I 
can best describe such cases by 
relating one or two that have 
come under my observation 
within a short time. A lady 
came to see me a few months 
ago, saving she had been treated 
for about eight months by a 
physician for neuralgia. She had 
suffered so exceedingly that — her 
physician having told her that 
possibly her teeth had some con- 
nection with it — she was readv 
to have every tooth in her head 
out rather than suffer longer the 
pain that she had endured for 
the last eight months, and which 
had made her life miserable. 
Up to that time she had enjoyed 
the best of health, and since that 
time she had been wretched. 
After thoroughly questioning her 
as to the smyptoms I examined 
every tooth, and I came to the 
conclusion that a second bicuspid 
in the lower jaw was the cause 
of the trouble; and the reason 
of my coming to that conclusion 
was that all the ordinary reme- 
dies seemed to have failed in giv- 
ing the least relief, and that on 
percussion that tooth had a 
decidedly different feeling from 
any of the others. I removed a 
filling from that tooth, and the 
moment I did so a quantity of 
puss perhaps equal in size to an 
ordinary pin-head, was forced 
out of the pulp chamber. The 
pulp was alive, or a portion of 
it, so much so that it was decid- 
edly sensitive when I attempted 
to introduce a broach into the 
pulp-cavity. At that time I 
washed the cavity with tepid 
water, and applied creosote and 



afterwards arsenic, then extract- 
ed the pulp and filled the root. 
The neuralgia ceased from the 
first application of the creosote. 
I have seen the lady frequently 
since, and she has had no return 
of the neuralgia. 

Another case occurred, perhaps 
a couple of years ago, in which I 
received a note from a physician 
to come and see a brother physi- 
cian who ' was confined to the 
house, and had been for three 
days, with a neuralgia which 
refused to yield to any of the 
ordinary remedies. I went to 
see him, and he told me that it 
had been suggested by some 
medical friends that possibly his 
teeth were at the bottom of his 
trouble, but he did not think so 
himself. He had been to his den- 
tist, who had examined his teeth 
thoroughly without discovering 
that there was any disturbance 
or decay in any of them. I ex- 
amined them, and I determined, 
from the symptoms, to remove 
an amalgam filling from the first 
lower molar on the left side, and 
I found there pretty much the 
same condition that I have 
described in the other case. An 
application of creosote seemed to 
stop the pain at once, cured the 
neuralgia, and there has been no 
recurrence of it from that time 
on. And I think that if there 
ever was a person really grateful 
for relief from pain that man was 
at that timfe, and has been ever 
since. I see that this question 
has been agitated lately and 
brought to the notice of physi- 
cians. A number ol friends have 
spoken of that class of cases 
which they are called upon to 
treat from time to time, and, 
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while the cause is obscure and 
and requires, perhaps, a careful 
inquiry and examination to find 
it, yet I think that in the vast 
majority of cases of facil neu- 
ralgia which do not yield to the 
ordinary remedies we may look 
for the cause of the trouble in 
the teeth ; and sometimes by a 
dentist attempting to do some- 
thing, or doing something with- 
out really having any special 
reason for it, it may result in just 
such disastrous blunders as in 
the case related by Dr. Francis, 
in which a gentleman lost two 
valuable upper teeth w r hen the 
cause of the trouble was in the 
lower jaw. 

Another case which a physician 
related to me, the case of a lady, 
the wife of one of the best known 
men in the city, whom he had 
been treating for neuralgia for 
some time. Occasionally the 
neuralgia would yield to his 
treatment at once, and at other 
times the treatment would not 
have the slightest effect. He said 
the pain seemed to be something 
terrible, and he had been at her 
house night after night, and on 
one occasion three different times 
in the course of one night, the 
pain was so severe. He asked 
me if I thought the cause of it 
could be in any of her teeth. I 
told him I thought probably it 
was, from the symptoms. He 
desired me to see the lady. I 
told him that undoubtedly she 
had her own dentist, and sug- 
gested that she go to her dentist 
and have her teeth examined. 
She went to her dentist, and he, 
supposing he must do something, 
extracted a first molar in the 
lower jaw, the only molar she 



had that occluded with any of 
the upper teeth. The operation 
gave no % relief whatever. The 
cause of the trouble proved to be 
a bicuspid, an adjoining tboth, 
which had an exposed pulp and 
was suppurating under the fill- 
ing. The pain was relieved just 
as readily and easily as in the 
other case I have mentioned < I 
think that these cases are serious 
in their aspects, both in the 
amount of pain the person has 
to suffer and the serious amount 
of nervous prostration that 
ensues, and it certainly taxes the 
patience and resources of the 
physician to find remedies for 
the relief of this intense suffering. 
I think dentists can do a great 
deal of good by informing phy- 
sicians as to the cause of the 
trouble in these cases. 



Practical Words. 



DB. GEORGE A. MILLS, BROOKLYN'. 

The intelligent use of materials 
for fillings holding within them- 
selves an irritating or stimulat- 
ing agency for the improvement 
of teeth erupted with a deficiency 
of calcification, is a practice that 
can be commended and sustained 
on true scientific principles. 
Stimulus — which is another 
nomination for irritancy — is the 
power that moves the whole 
creation. An organism that has 
it in equilibrium is favored ; we 
might safely say, is healthy, 
sound. 

We see many teeth that lack a 
sufficiency of stimulus, it may 
be, in the motory or sensory 
nerves, or a deficiency of nourish- 
ment in the general system; 
sometimes, possibly, an over 
stimulus in the sensory nerves, 
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thus producing a debilatory con- 
dition of the nervous system 
throughout the lines of influence. 
We notice, often, a marked defi- 
ciency in the enamel, indicated 
by its thinness in some cases, 
and the failure of fusion at the 
points of calcification at the base 
of the denticles in others; sug- 
gesting periodic conditions of a 
want of stimulus. 

I am aware the practice of at- 
tempting to improve this class 
of teeth spoken of is not alto- 
gether new. Yetdt has not been 
admitted, only in a limited degree, 
into the arena of discussion. For 
several years I have been to some 
extent aware of the possibilities 
or improving the structure of 
poorly organized teeth by apply- 
ing a stimulating agency, such 
as are found in the class of filling 
materials under the head of oxy- 
chloride of zinc preparations. I 
will instance one marked case 
which came under my care about 
seven years ago. The age of the 
patient was 18 years ; a blonde ; 
of nervo-sanguine temperament. 
The teeth were in a state of gen- 
eral decay, deep-seated and very 
sensitive; one pulp exposed in 
the superior lateral incisor. I 
decided to make use of this 
stimulating agent throughout 
the teeth, and used the German 
"Cement Plombe." With the 
proper instruments I simply pre- 
pared the margins of the cavi- 
ties, and removed all the loose 
material that would come away 
with warm water from the 
syringe, then saturated with 
creosote, and filled. After a few 
weeks I recommended filling with 
gold among the simple cavities, 
and found with these a marked 



improvement, particularly the 
lessened sensitiveness. I was oc- 
cupied with this case over a 
period of one year, and there- 
suits occurring from this treat- 
ment proved permanently satis- 
factory. I was able to put the 
mouth in complete order with a 
degree of comfort extremely 
gratifying to myself and the 
patient. I refilled all these cavi- 
ties with gold, except the lateral 
incisor with the exposed pulp. . 

An additional fact I wish to 
mention — the improvement of 
the dentine; it was decidedly 
changed in its density. While 
this case was in my hands, an 
article from Prof. Garretson, of 
Philadelphia, was published in 
the Dental Cosmos (Aug. '74), 
commending the same treatment 
I had been pursuing. It is an 
article well worth perusal to- 
day, nor has it lost its truthful- 
ness by age. I quote his words 
as follows : " It is not infrequent 
we see cases of arrested decay 
by the irritancy of the imflam- 
matory action at work in the 
process of unbuilding the tissues 
or as the common term expresses 
it 'of decay;' this action pro 
ducing a stimulating effect on 
the pulp, arousing it to increased 
activity to prevent the inroad of 
the destroyer, by sealing up 
with, or depositing a hard tissue 
as a barrier against the further 
approach of the invader. As Dr. 
Atkinson says, "pain is natures 
signal of caution or danger," so 
may not the impingement 
(caused by the inflammatory 
action) or the current of the sen- 
sory nerve stimulate a greater 
degree of action of the motor 
nerve, and thus establish a self- 
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defense on the same principle. I 
believe gold will often prove a 
better material for filling a large 
number of teeth, even the younger 
ones, than a material of less con- 
ductibility. I have filled many 
cavities, not a few in young 
teeth, with gutta percha as a 
temporary filling, thinking to 
relieve them of their sensitiveness, 
and often, to my surprise, I 
found on removing it, not only 
the same degree of sensitiveness, 
but in many cases more. I am 
now convinced by practice that, 
had they been filled either with 
gold (in some cases) or the oxy- 
chlorides, they would have been 
relieved, and much improved in 
their structural condition, be- 
cause of the stimulant they 
would have received. While 
under tuition at Heitzman's lab- 
oratory this subject of the stimu- 
lating effect of the inflammatory 
action was so intelligently placed 
before the mind by his teachings, 
showing the rationality of bring- 
ing stimulus to bear upon the 
pulp as a therapeutic agent, in- 
creasing the tooth building 
power by bringing forward a 
larger amount of calcific action 
This teaching tended to strength- 
en and confirm what I had 
learned from observations in 
practice, and it readily suggests 
to thinking minds that his teach- 
ings are eminently practical. 

We shall be compelled to go 
behind the common everyday- 
knowledge applied to the treat- 
ment of the disabilities so pre- 
valent in our every day practice, 
to be able to secure the results 
that our patients have a right to 
demand. By this I meat} simply 
an improved standard of tooth 



structure, and this cannot be 
done in its larger sense without 
a familiar knowledge of the 
histological formation of the 
tooth. Only by such intelligence 
can we come into the position 
that we can render helpful aid to 
nature; and more, when we do 
know how a tooth is formed, 
and have become familiar with 
all the ramifications of the living 
substance, because "our eyes 
have seen it," we will hesitate, 
more than now, before we un- 
hesitatingly cause a deep sleep to 
come on the pulp, and allow it 
perchance, to follow on in these 
avenues of life, and cause des- 
truction to all the connective 
supplies of nutrition, thus pro- 
ducing a foreign and useless 
body. 



Articulation of Artificial Teeth. 

[BY DR. W. E. DBISCOLL] 

Stated in the fewest words, my 
improvement consists in securing 
backward pressure upon an up- 
per set of teeth and forward pres- 
sure upon a lower set. No one 
will, I suppose, question the pro- 
priety of this applied to an upper 
set. At first view, its applica- 
tion to a lower set seems more 
open to objection. Press the 
lower set forward and we utilize 
the only approach to a rim that 
can be left to many lower sets, 
that between the jaw under the 
molar teeth. Forward pressure 
makes the .rim fit firmly to this 
part of the gum. A failure to do 
so is a matter of common com- 
plaint with those learning to 
wear artificial teeth. Such close 
fitting will produce soreness at 
first, but in time the parts will 
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toughen the same as any other 
part of the gums. 

How are we to secure the back- 
ward pressure upon upper sets 
and forward pressure upon lower 
sets at the same time ? It must 
be done by elevating the line of 
articulation at the front teeth 
as much as can be done with up- 
per teeth having a very short 
bite, and depressing the posterior 
teeth as much as can be done 
with the lower teeth extremely 
short, from the pins to the grind- 
ing surface of the molars. Teeth 
must be selected with this object 
in view, or the plan cannot be 
carried to a successful issue. 

Very often four bicuspids must 
be left off to shorten the sets so 
they will allow the necessary de- 
pression upon the posterior por- 
tion of the gums. When setting 
up the teeth, leave a space be- 
tween the front that will allow 
an ordinary thickness of blotting 
paper to pass between their cut- 
ting edges when the molars are 
firmly set on their grinding sur- 
faces. After afew davs* or weeks' 
wear, the front teeth will be 
found striking together freely as 
hard as desirable, if not so much 
so as to require some grinding to 
again throw the main pressure 
upon the back teeth. The out- 
side and inside cusps of the mo- 
lars, above and below, must be 
on an exact level — outside ones 
no higher than the lingual or 
palatal ones. When «an extreme 
degree of absorption has taken 
place, the superior molars will ex- 
tend near an inch from the upper 
gums. But let no one hesitate 
to try them in that way, and the 
result will be a surprise. Where 
the inferior alveola is practically 



absent, care must be taken to set 
the six front teeth fully as far 
backward as where the ridge 
should be, and in extremely dis- 
couraging cases it will at times 
be best to set these six teeth a 
little inside of where the ridge 
has been. This will, in some 
cases, leave the upper front teeth 
standing much more prominent, 
or outside of the line of the lower 
ones. If this cannot be remedied 
by setting the upper teeth under 
the gum without interfering with 
the upper slant of the articula 
tion, then the hiatus must be en- 
dured, and in many mouths it 
will be found to amount to no 
real objection upon trial. 

In cases where the short ap- 
pearance of the upper front teeth 
would be an objection, an off-set 
may be made between the molars 
and bicuspids of each set that 
will secure or produce the desired 
backward pressure upon the up- 
per set without the upward slant 
extending so tar forward. This 
off-set may also be used where 
there is not room between the 
ridges to get the amount of dip 
necessary to a practical result; 
or to get the upper front teeth to 
show as desired. 

The upper slant of the line of 
articulation might terminate at 
the first bicuspids ; but this will 
not be found necessary, as a rule, 
and some cases would defeat the 
attempt to induce the patient to 
wear teeth at all. 

Where a portion of the lower 
natural teeth are retained, all 
points of articulation that have 
a tendency to press upper plate 
forward, must be avoided, and 
all available points to construct 
slanting surfaces that will result 
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in backward pressure upon flie 
plate must be used. Sometimes 
this can be done by setting a 
tooth on each side, so as to re- 
ceive a glancing stroke from the 
lower teeth, or prominence of the 
material of which the plate is 
made may be so placed as to 
shut down behind a posterior 
lower tooth on each side. Some- 
times several of the molars 
are very much elevated above ' 
a plane with the teeth anterior 
to them, and have a very decided 
tendencj r to press an upper set 
out of the mouth. Such teeth, 
when leaning forward, must not 
be allowed to strike the upper 
teeth with their grinding sur- 
faces ; but to utilize them in keep- 
ing the plate in position, promi- 
nences of plate material must ex- 
tend downward behind them, 
presenting an inclined plane for 
them to strike against, that will 
press the plate backward. The 
patient may object to these 
prominences, slanting strokes, 
etc., at first, but when he realizes 
their value there will be an end 
to objections. • 

Some critics may say this plan 
will require teeth to be made 
without regard to their natural 
appearance, or to the restoration 
of sunken features, etc. Not so, 
if rightly understood and prac- 
ticed. Although the point of 
contact of opposite sets of teeth 
maybe too far inward to restore 
the expression, this may be coun- 
terbalanced by additional mater- 
ial in the rims. And with a full 
rim, and teeth set well inward, the 
lips may and do take hold upon 
these rims and aid to retain them 
in their places. Very often teeth, 
instead of being assisted in this 



way to retain their place upon 
the gums, are forced from their 
position by the action of the 
lips and cheeks. 

An ^accurate bite is necessary 
when these slanting surfaces and 
prominences are used in articu- 
lating teeth. To secure this I 
have an improvement. When 
the wax is placed between the 
gums, direct the patient to swfel- 
low at the same moment that 
the jaws close toward each other 
This plan is so satisfactory as to 
leave nothing to be desired fur- 
ther in that particular. If a 
hard substance is embedded in 
the wax to arrest' the closure of 
the jaws at the right distance 
from each other, the gum will 
generally be flattened at that 
point. So when the models are 
placed in the bite, the flattened 
points must be cut out that the 
models may go accurately to 
their proper positions. — Trans- 
actions Indiana Dental Society. 



New Method of Preparing Artificial Crowns 
and Porcelain Fillings. 

HY S. DAVIS, D. D. S., OF DENVER, COL. 

At the meeting of the Colorado 
State Dental Association, held 
in Denver, June 5th, 1888, t)r. S. 
Davis made known, for the bene- 
fit of the profession, his method 
of preparing crowns, attaching 
bands and inserting pins in por- 
celain teeth for the various uses 
to which it can be applied. The 
new thing, constituting the es- 
sentials of his plan or discovery, 
consist in using a silicious com- 
pound that fuses under the blow- 
pipe. He thus places within the 
reach of every dentist, who can 
use a blow-pipe, the means of in- 
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serting crowns, tips and fillings 
made of old styles of teeth and 
broken teeth . There is an opaque 
opal colored glass, to be had at 
most crockery stores, that an- 
swers very well when broken and 
pulverized to a fine powder. Al- 
most any kind of tooth can be 
used to make a tooth crown ; an 
.old pivot tooth needs but little 
change ; a plate tooth needs the 
addition of a platina tube fas- 
tened to the pins and then backed 
up with the " powder,* 9 covering 
the back of the tooth, pins, tube, 
etc., giving the fullness and shape 
desired. After the crown has 
been selected and prepared and 
fitted, you can have the metal 
pivot placed in position and re- 
tained in wax until removed ; 
invest in any of the usual invest- 
ments, asbestos and plaster, or 
marble dust and plaster ; remove 
the wax, fill in the " glass " pow- 
der, wet, and fuse. When a band 
is desired, fit the crown to the root 
as desired, fit a band of heavy 
platina foil, burnished to a close 
fit, it again, remove crown and 
band, fill inside at intersection of 
crown and band the powder; the 
platina pin or pivot, can also be 
put in place and the powder 
packed around to solder it into 
the crown ; in can be invested, or 
placed into a matrix or envelope 
of asbestos sheet, or foil, and the 
" glass " fused. When a point or 
a tip of a tooth as been broken 
or decayed away, and it is de- 
sired to put on a part of crown 
upon a live or dead tooth, first 
grind the selected portion of a 
tooth to fit, having due regard 
to the method of attaching to 
the tooth. With a diamond drill 
put as many holes into the por- 



celain tooth portion as you de- 
sire pins, place pins taken from 
broken teeth into the holes, pack 
around with the moistened pow- 
der and fuse. When a pocelain 
filling face is desired, after fitting 
by grinding, drill a hole in the 
back or inner side and insert a 
pin as before. Use, in all cases, 
as strong and good a cement as 
you can get to set the crown, tip 
and filling and retaining in posi- 
tion. 

A word of caution to those not 
accustomed to gold work : After 
your piece is ready to heat up 
and fuse, apply the heat carefully 
so as to dry out all the moisture 
and gradually heat up the porce- 
lain, until a bright red heat is 
obtained, then apply the point 
of the flame the same as is needed 
in soldering, maintaining the 
heat until the fusion is complete. 
If a change of position of a pin is 
needed, it can be made while the 
glass is soft; a pushing up to give 
shape or direction to the fused 
glass, as when backing, can be 
done by touch of an instrument, 
especially a piece of soap stone 
or clay pipe stem ground to the 
shape desired. Always cover the 
case with asbestos foil while 
cooling. 

This method does not super- 
cede the tooth furnace; those 
who have such can use a higher 
fusing compound and can make 
work not possible in this way, 
but this is something that every- 
one using a dental engine and 
blow-pipe can do. A moment's 
thought will suggest the oppor- 
tunity offered to make a labial 
porcelain filling more desirable 
than gold and with less fatigue. 
When an accident breaks an end 
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or tip off of an incisor, how easy 
to supply a porcelain substitute 
without disturbing the vitality 
of the tooth, a difficult thing to 
do with gold foil. There is a 
field now open for the making of 
a strong porcelain compound 
that will flow at a low heat. 
The dentist using compound gas 
blow-pipes can fuse a high grade 
of porcelain powder, while the 
glass or jewelers' enamel, can be 
fused by the mouth pipe, using 
alcohol or street gas. 

There are many uses that it 
will suggest and all are free to 
use it and thank Dr. Davis. 
When a pin is broken out of a 
tooth or tooth broken away 
from its pins and it is difficult to 
supply its place, a hole drilled 
and pin put in and fastened with 
the fusible selicious compound, 
enables the replacement of the 
tooth or block on the plate and 
all "is serene. — Archives. 



A Lack of Sufficient Variety of Food. 

A perfect dietary must include all 
the several proximate elements 
necessary for the nutrition of 
our bodies. 

First and most important is 
albumen. This is ^found chiefly 
in lean meat, the white of eggs, 
milk, and to a limited extent in 
vegetables. 

The hydro-carbons, starch, 
sugar and fats. Starch exists 
largely in vegetables ; sugar 
chiefly in vegetables, but is found 
also in blood, milk, and livers of 
animals. The fats are constitu- 
ent elements of both animal and 
vegetable organisms. 

The organic elements, named 
such because they are chiefly de- 
rived from inorganic compounds. 



As typical members of this class, 
we mention water, phosphate of 
lime and chloride of sodium. 
We have enumerated these prin- 
ciples in the order of their im- 
portance. 

The albuminous class of proxi- 
mate elements are appropriated 
to the nutrition and growth of 
the nervous and muscular or- 
gans of the body. The carbo- 
hydrates, i. e., starch and sugar, 
are converted into fat and either 
goto build up the adipose tissues 
of the system, or by oxidation 
(slow combustion) are utilized 
in the production of animal heat. 
The fats are the principal source 
of animal heat, acting also #s 
fuel to the nervo-muscular ap- 
paratus, resulting in the libera- 
tion of nervo-muscular energy. 

The inorganic elements of these, 
water, is found in every tissue, 
even in the enamel of the teeth, 
and its uses are manifold. It 
gives fluidity to the blood and 
all the secretions, and con- 
sistency to all the solid and semi- 
solid tissues. 

The processes of osmosis and 
absorption are materially facili- 
tated by water. It acts as a sol- 
vent not Only for the food, but 
also of the worn-out elements, 
assisting in their removal from 
the body, and by its evapora- 
tion from the cutaneous surface 
the temperature of the blood is 
regulated. 

The saline members of this 
class are useful in giving solidity 
and stability to the bones and 
other hard structures of the 
body. 

We have alkalinity in most of 
the fluids. Chloride of sodium 
promotes the appetite and diges- 
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tion, and from the fact that it is 
the most abundant solid con- 
stituent of the animal fluids, it 
materially modifies osmosis. 

The nutritive value of any food 
depends on the relative abund- 
ance of these elements, and no 
dietary is complete without a 
proper proportion of each. 
Wheaten bread is the " staff of 
life " because it contains all these 
' principles, and for the same rea- 
son milk, on which the infant is 
nourished, might well be termed 
the " elixir of life." 

Tennessee and Kentucky and 
other countries enjoying a simi- 
lar climate are renowned for the 
magnificent specimens of the 
genus-homo, as well as the 
superior excellence of the low 
animals which are born and 
reared within their borders. This 
can only be accounted for by the 
greater variety of food which 
these countries produce. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Proctor "the men of 
Kentucky and Tennessee are of 
superb physique, excelling in 
height, weight, circumference of 
head and circumference of chest, 
ratio of weight to stature, and 
proportional number of tall men. 
It is well known that horses and 
all animals of these sections are 
superior to those of all other 
countries. ' ' — Headlight. 

The Causes of the Failure of Gold as a 
Filling Material. 

BY DR. A. A. BLOUNT, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 

* * I shall mention a few of 
the causes, which, in my judg- 
ment produce the greatest num- 
ber of failures : 

1st. The lack of a proper sys- 
tem in the formation of cavities. 
No preparation of gold can be 



perfectly adjusted to the walls 
and borders of a badly formed 
cavity. The introduction and 
condensing of gold is a simple 
and easy operation ; any dentist 
of ordinary manipulative ability 
can make a good filling in a 
properly prepared cavity, while 
on the other hand, no dentist, 
however skillful he may be, can 
make a good filling in an imper- 
fectly prepared one. The system 
of making retaining pits, so 
much in vogue, is a dangerous 
one, no matter where they may 
be located, as they are insecure 
and do not always answer the 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended. One who is in the habit 
of relying upon them for holding 
the foundation of his filling, is 
too apt to neglect more import- 
ant considerations in the forma- 
tion of the cavity. Aside from 
the danger of encroaching upon 
the pulp on the one hand, and 
drilling through to the gum on 
the other, the gold is apt to 
move with every blow of the 
mallet, perhaps not perceptibly, 
but sufficiently to destroy the 
perfection of the filling. 

Another frequent cause of fail- 
ure is : Using heavy foil where it 
should not be used, 1. c, within 
the body of the filling and against 
the walls and borders. No 
doubt many of us have seen 
teeth filled with No. 120, and 
even heavier rolled gold, driven 
into small cavities in incisors and 
bicuspids with a mallet weighing 
irom eight to ten ounces, while 
the operator cries out to his as- 
sistant, with every stroke of the 
mallet, " harder ! harder ! ! " 

It would be just as consistant 
to place the patient's head under 
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a "drop," put a solid piece of 
gold over the cavity, let the drop 
come down, and thus fill the 
tooth at one blow. 

Extra cohesive gold in too 
large pieces, either in cylinders or 
pellets — crowded into the cavity 
without any system — with the 
one idea of filling up fast. 

Imperfect adaptation of the 
gold to the walls of the cavity. 
The heavy and cohesive foil 
becoming hard by manipulation, 
folds upon itself, leaving pits 
through which the buccal fluids 
penetrate, often to the very 
bottom of the cavity, and in a 
short time a dark line becomes 
apparent, and disintegration and 
decay of the enamel and dentine 
follow. 

Injudicious use of the mallet, is 
also one of the causes of our 
failure; too much and too hard 
malleting with serrated instru- 
ments, especially over the center 
of large fillings, causes the gold 
to draw away from the borders, 
no matter how carefully it might 
have been adjusted in the begin- 
ning. Decay, as a matter of 
course, supervenes. 

The lack of proper instruments 
to condense the gold against the 
borders. However carefully a 
serrated instrument may be used 
it will more or less mar the bor- 
ders of the cavity. The sharp 
serrations coming in contact 
with the edges of enamel, must 
inevitably leave their mark, and 
into these little pits the hard or 
heavy gold cannot be forced. In 
the process of finishing, small 
particles of gold fill up these pits, 
hiding from the operatar the im- 
perfections, and he is surprised 
to see the filling in a short time 



present such early signs of fail- 
ure. 

If a careful preparation of cavi- 
ties and a judicious selection of 
various preparations of gold, 
with intelligent and skillful 
manipulation of that which in 
our judgment is best suited for 
each individual cavity can in any 
degree serve to lessen our failures, 
we should leave no method 
untried to make our operations 
more perfect. In my judgment, 
in order to correct some of the 
failures mentioned above, we 
should adopt some systematic 
method of preparing cavities and 
of introducing and condensing 
the gold, follow up that sj 7 stem 
persistently until we become so 
expert in it that filling teeth 
shall be a work of pleasure 
rather than of labor. 



Civilization and the Teeth. * 

Civilization does not promote 
decay of the teeth anymore than 
many other conditions in which 
men live, but there are circum- 
stances in which we are placed 
and habits in which we indulge, 
that are injurious to the teeth. 
I believe we observe more of the 
laws of health than any savages 
ever did, though we often 
grossly violate many of them. 
In respect to ventilation for one 
thing; our food is often not what 
is calculated to nourish and 
promote health, and many habits 
and circumstances in the case of 
very many persons are not pro- 
motive of health. Health is pro- 
moted by regularity in food, ex- 
ercise, rest, labor, and by cor- 
rectness of all our daily habits. 
We can tell by looking carefully 
over the daily routine of our lives 
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wherein we offend against the 
laws of health. We ought all to 
better observe the laws of hy- 
giene. 

In many respects we havegreat 
advantages over many of the* 
i savages. We are subject to so 
great changes of temperature; 
are better protected by clothing 
and houses, and are not so often 
served with improper or scanty, 
or unwholesome food. We are 
usually well supplied with good 
materials and ought to prepare 
our food in the proper form to be 
readily assimilated. 

Savages have some advantages 
over us. They usually have fresh 
air and plenty of exercise and 
sometimes acquire a better de- 
velopment; but that is not ai- 
was the case. I apprehend that 
when the balance is struck it is 
largely on our side ; and we are 
constantly improving. The laws 
of health become better and bet- 
ter understood, and many dis- 
eases are greatly modified and 
easily controlled. I believe that 
there is a gradual and certain 
improvement in teeth. More at- 
tention is given to them and we 
know better than formerly what 
care they require. 

The reason why the Swedes, 
Irish, Scotch, and some other 
foreigners have so much more 
trouble with their teeth aftercom- 
ing to this country than if they 
remained at home is caused chiefly 
by changes in their food, mode of 
life, and climate. I have known 
some of them wish and long for 
the food of their native countries. 
The food there being rougher and 
coarser, tends to give the teeth 
exercise and keep them strong. 
Here they use soft food and much 



fruit, and they are often negli- 
gent of cleanliness, which leads 
directly to conditions and dis- 
eases which produce decay and 
destruction of the teeth, gums 
and processes. I think their rem- 
edy would be to maintain as 
nearly as possible their previous 
habits of life and forms of food — 
J. Taft. 



Foul Breath. 

[BY J. T. CODMAN, D. M. D ] 

To those to whom a foul breath 
comes as an affliction, we must 
tender our regrets. They can 
study the hints here thrown out; 
they can know they have our 
sympathy ; but from those who 
nasty their mouths by their own 
filth — by uncleanliness, by vile 
and dirty habits, we must with- 
hold them. We are members of a 
profession that teaches cleanlj 
habits, and to make our teach- 
ings effectual, we must be cleanlj 
ourselves. Lenient as I am, and 
as I hope all of us may be such, I 
cannot conceive how any dentist 
can approach his patients with 
a befoulment of fresh garlic, on- 
ions or tobacco in his mouth; 
but disagreeable as this may 
be to most persons, it is yet 
weak and unobnoxious com- 
pared with the nastiness of gar- 
ment and mouth filled with stale, 
second-hand odors of strong 
cigars or pipes that some of my 
friends are in the habit of using, 
and I am sorry to say that 
the yare as innocent of their faults 
in this respect as babies. Let me 
draw you a picture. 

Some years ago I knew a young 
dentist who smoked tobacco. 
He did it genteely. He smoked 
a very mild-flavored cigar. He 
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drove into the city, and when he 
arrived at his office he changed his 
garments carefully, and thought 
he disguised the habit from his 
patients ; they did not complain. 
He did not desire to surrender 
the habit, and he did not wish to 
offend his patients. He thinks 
he does just the same thing now! 
I doubt that any one here could 
convince him to the contrary, 
and he will think that I am jok- 
ing, and do not, can not mean 
him, sb slowly has the vile habit 
crept on him. To-day he smokes 
a stinking thing ; rank, outrage- 
ous, which is an offense tQ good 
taste, decency and manners. He 
should mount to his attic and 
there fume away if he must ; but 
no, he will stand and blow his vil- 
lainous smoke square in your face . 
He forgets good taste, and walks 
the street with a cigar in his 
mouth ; and when he enters the 
presence of ladies he carries with 
him a disgusting and nasty smell- 
ing breath, that is as hard for 
them to bear as some of the 
breaths of his highest flavored 
patients are for him. What ex- 
cuse is there for such a man who 
outrages decency in such a man- 
ner, and talks to his patients 
boldly about brushing their teeth 
and keeping their mouths clean ? 
There is just one man worse than 
this one. It is he who adds this 
befoulment to an already stink- 
ing breath. 



The Teeth In Sickness. 

[EDITOBIAL IN BRITISH JOURNAL OF DEN- 
TAL SURGERY] 

Undoubtedly the teeth suffer 
more or less during prolonged 
sickness, partly from lack of 



nourishment at such a time, 
partlj' from medicines, but most- 
ly from lack of cleanliness. Al- 
though at such times the physi- 
cian is the one to whom the case 
is entrusted, we should do our 
share toward the patient, if in 
no other way, at least, by re- 
minding them of the care the 
teeth need. In cases of serious 
moment, acute cases, or where 
the life is in danger, these 
smaller matters may be left at 
rest; but such dangerous periods 
are of short duration, as the 
main reason of the ruin of the 
teeth during and after sickness, 
is the lack of resistance on the 
part of the teeth, diseased fluids 
of the mouth, and in nearly all 
cases the neglect of cleanliness, 
permitting food and epithelial 
cells to decompose, and thus per- 
form their pernicious work. To 
eliminate the first cause will fall 
within the province of the physi- 
cian, by prescribing such diet as 
tends to strengthen the system 
and remedy the secretions, and 
counteract their destroying influ- 
ence. At the same time cleanli- 
ness of the mouth will be neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the ac- 
tion of medicines while passing 
through the mouth. In cases of 
severe illness, the patient will be 
likely to be too weak to apply 
the brush and mechanical means 
of removing foreign matters, 
therefore it will be best to resort 
to mouth-washes, and the more 
simple the washes are the better. 
All perfumed or elaborately pre- 
pared washes should be discard- 
ed, as the sick always prefer the 
simplest of everything. The only 
one of our antiseptics which is 
disagreeable to patients, carbolic 
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acid, can be supplemented by 
others more agreeable. 

For a mouth-wash the per- 
manganate of potash will be 
found serviceable (1 part per- 
manganate of potash, 100 to 
150 parts of water), to which 
can be added some camphor, as 
the metallic taste is disagreeable; 
a solution of boracic acid, one in 
20 or 30 ; or the following : Tinc- 
ture of benzoin, 10 parts ; tannic 
acid, 20 parts ; alcohol, 30 parts; 
oil of peppermint, a sufficiency. 
Put 10 to 20 drops in a glass of 
water. In order that some bene- 
fit be derived from these washes, 
they should be held in contact 
with the teeth at least for one 
minute. Medicines containing 
iron should be taken through a 
tube. 

Teach the People. 

It is not enough that we repair 
waste and give substitutes for 
the lost. This is only the work of 
the mechanician. The pre vention 
of disease, the instruction of the 
people in what is right, showing 
them how to avoid disease, this 
is the prominent work of the 
professional. It is this which 
must raise us above the sphere of 
mere mechanics to the dignity of 
a profession. What we want is 
that broad, liberal culture which 
fits us to be the teachers of the 
people, and then that philan- 
thropy which is characteristic of 
the highest quality of wisdom. 
Do you say that it will not bring 
the dollars? Yes, it will, and 
with the dollars that which is 
more important — consciousness 
of faithful doing. The trouble 
with many of us is that the first 
and foremost thing we concern 



ourselves about is the reward- 
not those qualiBcations and con- 
ditions that make the reward in- 
evitable. Many of us would, if 
we could, seize the prize at the 
goal without earning it in the 
race. We put the consequences 
before the conditions. When this 
is the case, of course we are not 
qualified to instruct others in 
right doing. Christ taught this 
lesson when he said, "Seek ye 
first the kingdom of heaven and 
its righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added to you." 
Then we shall appreciate that 
other injunction, " Freely ye have 
received, freely give." — Dr. T. B. 
Welch. 



Care of the Teeth and Glucose. 

I take it, as a general rule, if 
parents have good teeth the chil- 
dren will inherit them, but they 
must be used if they are to be 
kept in a healthy condition. Na- 
ture soon ceases to supply where 
there is no demand. We have in 
all our best cities schools for the 
development of our physical 
systems. We must invent some 
gymnastics for the teeth, or we 
shall soon have a race of men 
who have none. To know how 
to treat these teeth, we must 
know the cause of their decay. I 
wish to call your attention to 
one of the most active elements 
in their destruction, and that is 
glucose or grape sugar; this is 
used to adulterate all our can- 
dies, syrups and low grades of 
sugar, and largely sold by our 
grocers as "corn goods.' ' Grape 
sugar is manufactured from 
starch, and the material used in 
converting starch into glucose is 
sulphuric acid. In the process 
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this sulpuric acid is not all taken 
out. a large percentage remains, 
and sulphuric acid is an active 
property in the destruction of 
the teeth. You cannot find a 
pound of glucose in Detroit as glu- 
cose; yet you cannot find a gal- 
lon of syrup or anything of that 
kind in the city that is not adul- 
terated with glucose. You can 
not find a grade of our cheap 
sugars that is not adulterated 
with glucose. 

We must try to impress upon 
every one that the exercise of the 
teeth is as important as the ex- 
ercise of the arm. Why does the 
right arm of the blacksmith 
measure sixteen inches and the 
left arm only twelve? It is on 
account of the difference in the 
exercise which they get, and the 
same principle is involved in the 
development of the teeth. Where 
the teeth are not properly exer- 
cised, the difficulty does not end 
with them, but extends much fur- 
ther. By failing to use our teeth 
sufficiently, we are lessening the 
use of our stomachs. I do not 
suppose there are half a dozen 
men in Detroit but what realize 
that they have stomachs. If the 
teeth are properly exercised, and 
the food properly prepared for 
digestion, no healthy person 
would need to know that he had 
a stomach. We want someone 
who will invent a system of den- 
tal gymnastics. We must have 
something of this kind if we 
would save our teeth. If you 
would become skillful, learn 
something from every case of 
practice. — Exchange. 

Be Inventive. 
There are tew expressions we 



hear more frequently than that 
feeble wail of the cowardly or 
lazy mind, "I can't!" Everj* 
day we see people who permit 
their progress to be stopped by 
trifles which, instead of retard- 
ing them, should spur every 
faculty to the resistive, conquer- 
ing point. " I cant " and " I for- 
got " are two fatal phrases 
which should be scratched from 
the vocabulary of every young 
man or woman who is ambitious 
of being or doing anything in 
this world that shall deserve to 
be recorded. 

Be inventive. Cultivate the 
creative side of your brain. 
Don't be stumped. When you 
seem to be cornered is the very 
moment to stir yourself and de- 
vise some way of making things 
work. No man or woman, or 
even boy or girl, is of use till 
tried and disciplined by difficul- 
ties. Ease, an even course, pros- 
perity are not the stuff of which 
our greatest men are made. — Sc. 
American. 



Mile. Dudley, of the Theatre 
Francais, surely is devoted to 
her art. She has had six front 
teeth drawn, in order that she 
may lisp in accordance with the 
requirements of her role in "Les 
Maucroix." This surpasses the 
performance of Theophile Gautier 
who. after having an aching 
tooth drawn, said to the dentist: 
"Now, lest the others sometime 
ache, you would better pull them 
out, too. I have had enough 
toothache for a lifetime." The 
dentist obeyed, and removed 
every tooth in the author's 
mouth. 
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Phosphate of Zinc " Stuck On." 

[DR. V. R. TAYLOE, STKKATOK, ILL.] 

Two years ago a lady came to 
have a cavity on the lower sixth- 
year molar filled ; the cause of the 
cavity was chemical erosion. 
The cavity extended from the 
center of the grinding surface to 
the buccal surface of the tooth, 
so that the buccal cusp had been 
abraded one-fourth of the dis- 
tance to the gum ; the enamel 
standing all around a little 
higher than the dentine, forming 
saucer-shaped cavity on an in- 
clined plane. The dentine being 
exquisitely sensitive, it was de- 
cided to experiment. The dam 
being on, the surface was dry, 
some Phosphate of Zinc was 
mixed thin and placed in the 
cavity, and nearly full, then as it 
began to harden some soft amal- 
gam was rubbed in with a bur- 
nisher, and then some harder 
amalgam added. The object in 
filling thus was the hope that 
when the filling failed the dentine 
would bear excavating and a 
gold filling put in. Results: Lady 
seen a few days ago. Filling in 
good condition, and being used 
every day, the same as though 
it was not stuck on. 



Experience With a New Set of Teeth. 

" I have had all my teeth pulled 
out, for, to tell the truth, I think 
they have been a curse to me al- 
ways, rather than a blessing. 
Now in their place I have had 
false ones put in, and I must tell 
you my experience with my new 
masticators. 

I felt, when the ' set ' was first 
put in, as though I had a couple 
of wheel-barrows full of paving 



stones lying around loose in my 
mouth, and it seemed as if they 
were going to be spilled out at 
every motion. The first day I 
waited till everyone had done 
their dinner, not daring to make 
an exhibition of my teeth, and 
run the risk of their dropping on 
the table. 

"Well, I chewed a little and 
stopped, and finally went to my 
room and laid the darned things 
on the back part of an upper 
shelf, thinking they were no go. 
The next day I tried them again, 
but with better success, and after 
this I would carry them in my 
pocket, occasionally trying them 
on, and every time experiencing 
some new emotion. One day 
they would feel as much like a 
great horse shoe, with nails in it, 
as any thing else. Some of my ex- 
perience was very comical. They 
failed me so many times, that I 
was getting tired of my bargain; 
but, by perservance, I have be- 
come used to their ways, and 
now they cannot get away from 
me, as I know just how to man- 
age them, and how to bite them, 
and bless, from the bottom of 
my heart the inventor of false 
teeth. ,, — Ex. 



Pulverized Pumice and Glycerine. 

Mixed and kneaded into a stiff 
dough, will be found useful for 
taking impressions of tooth cusps 
or other surfaces which it is de- 
sirable to reproduce in metal to 
serve as dies. Molten metal of 
any kind can be at once poured 
into such molds. The dough 
may be agreeably perfumed with 
a few drops of iycopodium.— H. 
P. Osborn, in Cosmos. 
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A Tin Shield. 

For anterior or posterior ap- 
proximal cavities in the molars 
or bicuspids and posterior cavi- 
ties in the cuspids, where the line 
of decay extends below the free 
margin of the gum where one or 
more teeth are missing, the tin 
shield will much more than save 
the time occupied in its manufac- 
ture. 

Take taggers' tin and cut to 
shape so that each end will ex- 
actly fit the tooth against which 
it is to be placed, being careful 
to cut the tin a little longer than 
the space between the teeth. 
Now bend in the center so that 
each end will rest upon the 
tooth and press into position, 
and with a suitable instrument 
burnish to place about the cav- 
ity to be filled. In some cases it 
will be found best to fasten one 
end of the shield with a piece of 
gutta-percha or saddlers' wax. 
This shield will hold back the 
dam, thus preventing its destruc- 
tion by being caught on the bur, 
while the cavity will remain in 
fall sight. The tin will also serve 
as a reflector and need not be re- 
moved until the operation is fin- 
ished. — Dr. Henry Barnes, in Ohio 
Journal of Dental Science. 



and who will presume to say 
that it is owing so much to the 
lack of a medical education as to 
the want of a better knowledge 
of mechanics and training in the 
proper use of tools? Some of 
our medically educated men have 
been good operators, but not all 
of them, by any means. A medi- 
cal education will not make a 
good practical dentist, and those 
men who have been successful 
practitioners have not been such 
because of their medical course. 
It gave them many advantages, 
• there can be no question, but it 
was not the thing they relied up- 
on. Some have depended upon 
their medical attainment to give 
them respectability and success, 
and they have utterly failed .— B. 
Lord. 



The Phosphates. 



Dentistry Mechanical. 

The dental art is eminently 
mechanical and manipulative in 
its practical application, and it 
has suffered and is suffering to- 
day a great deal more from the 
want of a mechanical education 
and training than from the want 
of more medical knowledge. 
There are innumerable failures in 
the practice of dentistry to-day. 



The American people are cast- 
ing away or feeding to animals, 
that small portion of the wheat 
berry which alone contains the 
elements of nutrition for the 
bones, teeth and muscles. The 
commercial bran of wheat placed 
under a microscope shows the 
gluten cells still adhering to it; 
and besides this, another portion, 
namely, the shorts, which is rich 
in phosphates, is also removed 
from the superfine flour. This 
latter is the material of which 
our wives, mothers and sisters 
delight to make bread, cake, etc., 
beautiful to the sight, delightful 
to taste, but in which lurks the 
insidious foes • of the dental or- 
gans, Imperfect Development, 
Defective Nutrition, and Disinte- 
gration.— Dr. H. S. Chase. 
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The Secret of Discovery. 

We dentists are confronted 
with a multitude of things al- 
ready known and another multi- 
tude, which no man can number, 
of things pressing to discovery. 
The only possibility of having 
all these at our command lies in 
knowing them in their relations, 
which is science. And the funda- 
mental requirement for obtaining 
such scientific possession is ac- 
curacy, — accuracy of eye and 
touch, accuracy of perception 
and memory, accuracy of com- 
parison and induction, accuracy 
of test and accurac3 f of speech, 
in a word such accuracy of the 
whole observing man as may be 
worthy to set itself beside that 
infinite accuracy of fact which 
we call the Laws of Nature. — 
J. Smith Dodge. 



Acute Follicular Tonsillitis. 

In treating acute follicular ton- 
sillitis, no local application what- 
ever is needed — no gargle pre- 
s:ribed. Simply use the follow- 
ing: 

rfc Benscnte of S >dium, 1 to 4 dra. 

Glycerine, 1 oz. 

Elix. Calisaya bark, 1 oz. 

M. 8ig. — One teaspoonful every hour or 
every two hours. 



If you want your children 
healthy, teach them to chew 
their food fine and eat slowly. 
Do you think they can learn it 
themselves? So can they learn 
to read and write, to comb their 
heads and brush their teeth; 
but how much better can they 
do these things with instruction? 
Dr. J. D. Codman. 



I wish to emphasize the vast 
importance of the word articu- 
lation, as applied to the closure 
of artificial teeth. More depends 
on it than anything connected 
with the success of artificial den- 
tures. Many a denture, right in 
every other particular, is entirely 
wrong in this, and consequently 
a source of discomfort to its 
wearer. 

Three rules cover essentially 
the ground. Never allow pres- 
sure on the six anterior teeth; 
never, in full upper plates, allow 
the pressure to be greater on one 
side than the other; never allow 
a second or third lower molar 
which has projeted forward so 
that its face shows to meet an 
artificial tooth at that angle, as 
it will surely crowd forward the 
upper plate, the same as the 
meeting of the anterior teeth. 

As a rule, a full lower plate is 
more comfortable and useful than 
a partial, because the pressure is 
distributed equally over the 
whole jaw. — Dr. L. P. Haskell. 

" I have met with very good 
success in preserving exposed 
pulps of teeth. I cover with a 
small piece of tissue paper, upon 
which is a little of the powder of 
the oxyphosphate, mixed with 
carbolic acid, then fill with the 
phosphate of zinc, to be plated 
with metal." — Dr. A. J. Prosser. 



The receipt that I would give 
for good teeth is: Abundant 
fresh air, physical exercise, plain 
food of such a character as to 
require thorough mastication, 
and water as a beverage, — Dr. R. 
Finley Hunt. 
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AHCIENT BRIDGE WORK. 

Dr. M. Bissel, Camden, S. C. in Items. 

In July Items of Interest I have 
read the article of Dr. W. H. 
Hart, on " Crown and Bridge 
Work," with interest. It is a 
style of work I used over fifty 
years since; but within the past 
few years it has been patented, 
as being "a new and useful dis- 
covery." The cuts of Dr. Harts' 
article are from "The Surgeon 
and Dentist," published in 1829 
by Dr. S. S. Fitch, then in prac- 
tice in Philadelphia. The book is 
an old acquaintance .of mine, 
being one of the early works on 
dentistry I read, after Hunter 
and Fox. 

That style of dental work was 
frequently used in my early years 
rf practice, a half-century since. 
Having been "laid up in ordin- 
ary" for several years, I had not 
net with many cases of crown 
*nd bridge work of the new de- 
parture until lately. I was un- 
ier the impression that the work 
.vas more elaborate than the 
specimens I now see. I am a lit- 
le surprised that a patent 
ould have been granted for a 
style of work in use so long ago 
nthe offices of many dentists of 
he old regime, though not as far 
>ack as " when the world was in 
ts prime," t>r John Hunter'scase 
ir that referred to by Dr. Burnet. 
t seems to be the rule of the pat- 
nt office: "You pays your mon- 
y. and take your document ; no 
uestions asked." 

Several of the cuts given by Dr. 
lart are similar to the works I 
xecuted in my early years of 
ractice, with and without 
lasps. The teeth then in use 
rtre human and animal teeth, 



and blocks of the sea horse. 
Sometimes they were mounted 
on a base of ivory, or a gold or 
silver plate. In the latter part of 
1828 I commenced to make min- 
eral teeth in the office of Dr. C. 
Starr Brewster, No. 5 Park 
place, New York. For some two 
or three years these were the 
only ones in use; but they did 
not compare with those given 
the profession a few years after, 
though they were an advance on 
the shapeless French teeth. 

My earliest reading in the pro- 
fession, in the decade of twenty, 
was a treatise on dental surgery 
by Dr. E. Gedney, a dentist in 
Utica, N. Y. That work, during 
my early years of labor in "the 
art of all arts that unfetters the 
soul," I assisted in putting in 
type; and I worked off, on an old 
Ramage press, the first and 
probably the only edition. From 
mv recollections of the work, 
coupled with my after experience 
in practice, it was not considered 
a masterly effort; but the doctor 
became in later years a master 
workman in the profession in 
Manchester, England. 

While jotting down the doings 
of the days of old, I may refer to 
my earliest operations in the 
profession, but not of much 
interest. While a boy in a physi- 
cian's office in Utica, a lad, the 
" herald of a noisy world " from 
a printing office, generally known 
as the "devil," called to have a 
tooth extracted. Finding the 
doctor absent, my young friend 
asked me to remove the tooth. I 
had never extracted a tooth; 
though I had seen many drawn ; 
but finding "Barkis was will- 
ing," I applied the turnkey, and 
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was successful, to the satisfac- 
tion of my patient and my own 
self-importance. 

Among the "new departures " 
causing some controversy is the 
use of tin and gold foil combined 
in the same cavity. It has given 
rise to some discussion in the 
dental journals, both as to the 
utility and the priority of the use 
of the materials combined. In 
1^832, in my practice, I combined 
the two metals in tooth cavities, 
and ani not aware of any detri- 
ment occuring then or since in 
their use. In 1832 I. met an Eng- 
lish gentelman who had a tooth 
filled in London several years be- 
fore with tin and gold. Though 
the filling was dark, it had done 
good service for a number of 
years. The discoloration may 
have been caused from the tin 
then in use not. being as pure as 

now. 

When the thoughts wander 
back through the vista of time, 
what visions of old pass before it! 
especially when the past and the 
present, the then and the now, of 
our profession comes in veiw. 
The changes in the practice of 
the profession are as thick as 
" leaves in vale ambrosia;' ' but 
the end is not yet. The spirit of 
improvement in all the depart- 
ures of the profession is abroad ; 
and men well qualified to accom- 
plish the desired end are up and 
doing. In their vocabulary there 
is no such word as "fail." I 
have witnessed many advances 
in my professional years. If I 
am to see many more, they must 
come quickly ; for though it may 
not be said of me " he is sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans h&tr )% sans every*, 
thing/ ' I am M^ffctfose of my* 



eighty -fourth year of probation. 
Yet I may say, with David 
Crockett, I can jump higher, 
squat lower, dive deeper, and 
come out as dry as any pther 
man in the county of Kersjhaw; 
Excuse an old man's lqouacity* 
and failing vision. 



ARE THERE TOO MANY DENTISTS? * 

» 

When we consider there are 
15,000 dentists in the United 
States, some may wonder .where! 
they all can get their living. 
These wonderers would wonder 
more if they looked in our den- 
tal colleges, and saw the throng 
of more than two thousand, con- 
stantly pressing forward for 
room. But before we feel sure 
there are too many dentists, 
even with this yearly multitude 
struggling for place, let us con- 
sider : 

.1st. Of these 2,000 students, 
one-fourth should be at the plow, 
or at some employment requiring 
strong muscles, but little skill. 
They are not built in body or 
mind for skilled dentists. By 
perseverance (which most of this 
class display) some may fairly 
succeed, but the most of these 
dull, uncultured, awkward class 
will gradually drop out before 
being titled. Anothef fourth ard 
rather shrewd, quick witted, in- 
telligent fellows; but so rattled 
brained, disorderly and bomi 
bastic, so bent on nonsense, o* 
something worse, that most oi 
these " fail to pass." Of the re 
maining half, some fail from disj 
couragements, orlackjof means 
or health, or are switched off b 
unexpected inducements in. oth 
directions. 
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But in spite of all these hind- 
tances there were 1,200 gradu- 
ated last year; and every year 
an increasing number is turned 
out titled D. D. S. 

. 2d. But in all businesses the 
majority fail, and the more skill 
and learning an occupation re- 
quires the more the failures. 
Hardly three-fourths of this half 
who succeed in graduating will 
be in practice after the first year, 
and many will never practice at 
all. But we need nearly all this 
ftccession^to make up for their 
predecessor^ who die or fail. 

3d. The population of the 
country is rapidly increasing, so 
that more dentists are required. 
Dentists are not increasing in 
proportion to the population. 

4th. Every year, the masses 
are giving more attention to 
their teeth, and therefore requir- 
ing more and better work, so 
that more dentists were required 
n proportion to the population. 

We conclude therefore that 
iHere are not too many dentists. 
There is less and less room for 
>oor dentists, because of the in- 
Teased intelligence of the people ; 
mt for defitists of skill and intel- 
igence," there is not only plenty 
»f room, but an urgent demand. 
-Items. 



Popular Dental Instruction. 
The greatest hindrance in the 
ray of presenting professional 
ubjects to a mixt audience grows 
ut of the technical manner re- 
orted to in professional schools 
f unnecessarily obscuring the 
leaning to all but those special- 
' instructed in technical terms. 
ny one who has clear appre- 



hensions of the subject ofhis dis- 
course may easily find language 
to communicate anything he has 
reduced to the status of know- 
ledge. Divinity, law and medi- 
cine are to this day overlaid in 
their text books by the wretch- 
edness of technicality unneces- 
sarily employed, and when we 
speak to the advocates of this 
method they assume a squeamish 
delicacy by saying it would be 
immodest to call attention to 
the various parts of the body by 
a name that all would under- 
stand. As children we were 
taught that we only had head, 
stomach and heels, and were 
thus necessarily limited in mak- 
ing known our suffering to our 
nurses. Some of the old Quakers 
did allow their children to have 
belly-ache, but it was doubtful 
whether that should not have 
been stomach-ache in view of the 
anatomical nominations al- 
io wed. —W. H. Atkinson. 



Packing Amalgam, 

I consider the use of bibuloufe 
paper in the condensing of amal- 
gam a valuable suggestion. In- 
deed, I do not think there is any 
method by whiqh it can be pack- 
ed or condensed with so much 
certainty. The use of the paper 
under the instrument preyents 
any part of the mass from sliding 
or spilling from the cavity when 
the force is used, and it also 
brings any excess of mercury to 
the surface, from whence it may 
easily be scraped away and the 
filling left quite hard and dry. It 
is my understanding that Dr. 
Bonwill was the first to suggest 
this method of condensing amal- 
gdiiii—Benj. Lord. . J v 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.'" — Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

EDITORIAL. 



ELEMENTARY WORKS A NECESSITY. 

As a profession we are supplied 
with text-books which treat on 
almost every subject relating to 
dentistry, still there is a lament- 
able lack of elementary works 
from which the office student 
might derive practical instruc- 
tion and imbibe his first inspira- 
tions for future efficiency and 
usefulness in his calling. We can 
not expect the average student, 
in his initial work, to take an in- 
telligent interest in studies which 
are rendered needlessly dry by 
technical elaboration that is only 
understood by cultured and disci- 
plined minds. The college stu- 
dent with only an English educa- 
tion, and generally inferior -at 
that, will not comprehend with- 
out long and labored effort the 
nomenclature of anatomy, phys- 
iology and the other sciences em- 
braced in the system of instruc- 
tion adopted by these institu- 
tions. 

While a college education is de- 
signed to dispel the technical 



mist that surrounds these sub- 
jects, still, it must be apparent 
that this would be an easier task 
and more successfully as well as 
sooner accomplished if students, 
while with their preceptors, had 
gained a knowledge of them by 
the study of elementary treaties 
written in their own vernacular. 
If students could devote five or 
six years of their lives to college 
preparation, they might, inde- 
pendent of preliminary work, 
earn &. diploma by actual merit, 
,but, as a rule, necessity compels 
them to rush through with rail- 
road speed, and they receive the 
coveted parchment with onh' a 
smattering knowledge of the 
subjects which have claimed their 
fugitive attention. 

Nor does the higher grades of 
education, now happily required 
of aspirants for collegiate hon- 
ors, relieve the profession of the 
necessity of providing simpler 
treaties upon all subjects coming 
within the range of dental science 
for general and personal instruc- 
tion. There can be no logical 
reason offered why elementary 
works of this character, written 
in plain English, and therefore 
adapted to the comprehension ot 
the learned and unlearned alike. 
should not be included in our 
dental literature. It is time 
enough for students to grappa 
with Latin derivations after they 
have mastered their meaning in 
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intelligent English, and elemen- 
tary teachings will enable them 
to perform this task with greater 
ease and thoroughness. 

It would be exceedingly foolish, 
if not idiotic, to attempt to teach 
a child geometrical propositions 
where knowledge of mathemat- 
ics did not give him an under- 
standing of the multiplication 
table; and to expect a dental 
pupil with only a meager com- 
prehension of his own dialect, to 
plunge into the technicalities of 
our text-books would be equally 
absurd and ridiculous. The 
ambitious student, while doing 
preliminary work in a dental 
office, could, by the study of 
properly prepared elementary 
works, qualify himself for the 
literary polish his college course 
would confer upon him, and his 
graduation would be something 
more than a mere matter of form 
without any substance attached 
to it as has been too often the 
case in the past. 

It is simply impossible for stu- 
dents, however brilliant they are 
intellectu ally, outside the classics, 
to gain a thorough knowledge of 
the vast subjects included in the 
college course, either in two or 
five years. Oral Surgery alone, is 
a subject deep enough and broad 
enough to take years of persist- 
ent study to master intelligent- 
ly. Dental therapeutics and his- 
tology, to say nothing of prac- 



tical chemistry and denta ma- 
teria medica, are also subjects 
of immense scope and require 
years of indefatigable study be- 
fore they can be comprehended 
fully ; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

The fact is, our writers of 
standard works have copied too 
literally from medical text-books, 
and much of the useless and be- 
wildering technicalities and ver- 
biage found in them originate 
from this source. It is quite time 
these works were revised to meet 
the demand of a more enlight- 
ened thought and the require- 
ments which important changes 
arid modifications have inaugu- 
rated in the system of dentistry 
since their publication. Elemen- 
tary works, however, are first in 
importance. 



OBSTRUCTION OF THE NASAL PASSAGE 

The obstruction of the nasal 
passages is caused by a swelling 
or thickening of the membranous 
lining. In some severe cases of 
catarrh the nostrils are entirely 
occluded and respiration through 
the nasal canals is entirely shut 
off. This obstruction is usuallv 
greater in damp than in dry 
weather and not infrequently 
we find that either one passage 
or the other is impervious to the 
air. The discharge of fetid 
mucous is undoubtedly the most 
disagreeable feature of nasal 
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catarrh, since it compels the suf- 
ferer to make constant endeavors 
to discharge it. When the large 
cavity at the back of the nose 
known as the post-nasal cavity, 
is affected, there is a continual 
dropping of mucous into the * 
back of the mouth. When the 
sufferer from nasal catarrh is un- 
able to expel the mucous, which 
is being poured forth from the 
diseased membrane, the cavities 
of the nose, after a short time, 
become blocked up altogether. 

Deafness and impairments of 
the sense of smell oftentimes re- 
sult from neglected cases of nasal 
catarrh. The first manifesta- 
tion is due to the extension of 
the disease through the ear ducts 
into the cavity of the ear itself, 
while the second is owing to the 
deadening of the nasal mucous 
membrane. 

Nasal catarrh, in the majority 
of cases, is caused by repeated 
attacks of cold in the Head. 
Often the disease commences in a 
slow and insidious manner and 
is present in the parts several 
months before the victim is con- 
scious of its existence. 

Those of the dental profession 
who are afflicted with this dis- 
tressing disease should lose no 
time in placing themselves under 
the treatment of some able 
specialist, for when once it be- 
comes chronic it is stubborn to 
yield to remedies and oftentimes 



becomes loathsome in its charac- 
ter. 

ANOTHER VICTIM. 

A woman named Seliz, says 
the New York Herald, went, re- 
cently, to a dentist near the 
Malaga mines, Nova Scotio, to 
have thirteen, teeth extracted. 
The dentist put her under the in- 
fluence of ether, but by the time 
that he had drawn three teeth 
she recovered consciousness and 
told him to desist. He refused 
and went on extracting her 
teeth while the woman was held 
down by her husband. After the 
whole thirteen had been pulled 
out the woman became insensi- 
ble and died two hours after 

We suppose this case is a 
proper one for a coroner's jury 
and that the verdict will depend 
upon the practical influence the 
dentist himself will exert with 
the coroner. There is little 
doubt but that this life has been 
needlessly sacrificed, either by 
down right ignorance or reck- 
lessness, for neither chloroform 
nor ether, if absolutely pure, are 
as dangerous as a large majority 
of those who administer them 
for minor operations in surgery. 

There should be, in all cases of 
death by these drugs, a rigid in- 
vestigation, instituted by com- 
petent surgeons, appointed by 
the state, and the penalty at- 
tached to manslaughter inflicted 
upon the administrator of the 
poison — providing it should ap- 
pear that he was incapat>le of 
giving it skillfully. 
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But why persist in the use of 
these drugs for dental surgery 
when an anaesthetic that can be 
administered safely without 
much, if any, preparation for the 
work, is always available and 
cheap? Nitrious oxide gas, as 
everybody knows, is entirely 
harmless and yet potent to give 
relief from pain ; and the safety 
of its administration does not 
depend entirely, as with other 
anaesthetics, upon the physical 
condition of the patient who 
inhales it. 



THERE IS SAFETY IN PRUDENCE, 

Dentists cannot be too careful 
in noticing the character of the 
dentine upon which they are 
operating. The teeth of children 
contain a much greater amount 
of organic material than those 
of adults. Teeth that are strong 
and dense are less susceptible to 
injury by the excavator and bur 
than those of a soft and brittle 
nature. Some teeth, after devi- 
talization, remain practical for 
years — retaining their normal 
color — others, because of imper- 
fect calcification, turn black and 
waste away, often causing seri- 
ous inflammatory conditions. 

Great care should be exercised 
by the dentist in treating dis- 
eased teeth, their organic struc- 
ture being essentially different 
in many cases and requiring a 
nice sense of discrimination to 



determine intelligently, the best 
plan to adopt for their preserva- 
tion. Another weighty matter 
for the dentist to consider is the 
general health of the patient 
whose teeth he is required to fill. 
Thousands of operations, which 
have been mechanically perfect, 
have failed entirely for the want 
of proper regard being paid to 
this important question. As the 
normal action of the blood is 
necessary to the vitality and 
healthfulness of the teeth, the 
pertinency of this suggestion 
must be apparent to every den- 
tist. 

A thorough knowledge of his- 
tology would enable the practi- 
tioner to meet the varied condi- 
tions of the teeth skillfully and 
insure to patients operations in- 
spired by the unerring laws 
which dental science has estab- 
lished for the remedial treatment 
of diseased organs of mastica- 
tion. 



WHY W£ TAKE COLD. 

When the body is over-heated 
its surface is covered with profuse 
perspiration. While in this con- 
dition, if it be subjected to cold, all 
the minute sweat pores which 
abound on its surface will be 
instantly closed, causing an in- 
stantaneous checking of perspi- 
ration. When the cutaneous se- 
cretion is thus checked all the 
blood is driven from the surface 
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to the organ or organs subjacent, 
which causes them to be supplied 

with a greater amount of sanguin- 
ious fluid than is necessary, pro- 
ducing congestion, the precursor 
of inflmmation. If the system is 
in a healthy condition it will gen- 
erally be able to combat success- 
fully this congestion and prevent 
its development into inflamma- 
tion, but if it is enfeebled, inflam- 
matory action is almost certain. 
The reason why the larynx, and 
the other organs in its vicinity, 
are so frequently attacked by 
colds is because they are nearer 
the external surface of the body, 
being covered, in lean persons, 
by the skin and a few ribbon-like 
muscles; also because they are 
situated in that part of the frame 
which, as a rule, is most ex- 
posed. 

The body should be clothed 
sufficiently only for necessary 
warmth and comfort. Too 
much clothing is as injurious as 
too little, because it produces 
over-heating of the body, and, of 
course, free prespiration is a con- 
dition favorable for the reception 
of a cold. The over-bundling of 
any portion of the body, partic- 
ularly the chest or neck, renders 
the wearer peculiarly liable to 
colds because it produces an ex- 
tra sensitiveness of the parts. 

Another very prevalent way 
of taking cold is the tarrying in 
oyer-heated apartments with 



heavy clothing on. This habit 
is noticeable among the ladies 
during their shopping excursions. 
They will remain sometimes for 
hours in a store heated to a tem- 
perature of from 80° to 100° 
without removing their fur 
sacks, and then, while their 
bodies are bathed in prespiration, 
proceed immediately in an at 
mosphere below the freezing 
point. If we exercise more care 
over ourselves we would be 
troubled less with stubborn colds 
and no less stubborn doctors' 
bills. 



EXERCISE OF THE FACULTIES. 

The reason why the exercise of 
the faculties enlarges their 
organs and strengthens their 
powers is that it causes an in- 
creased flow of blood to them, 
just as that of the arm or foot 
does. That same law by which 
the exercise of the lungs, muscles 
and physical organs augments 
their volume and energy, applies 
equally to the brain as a whole, 
and to each of its organs, and 
is, in fact, a physiological law. 



It is reported that the dentists 
are taking the stump for reve- 
nue onlv all over the country. 
Politicians will have no patients 
with this sort of thing. 
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ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. 



A gentleman who had secreted a bottle of 
whiskey, for home use, in the leg of one of 
his spare boots, discovered, to his dismay, 
that it was missing. He suspicioned, at 
once, that his wife had taken it — she being a 
prohibitionist of the most radical type — and 
going to her, said : 

"Amanda, do you know anything about a 
bottle of medicine, I left upstairs ?" 

"Where did you leave it, Alfred ? And 
what kind of medicine is it ?" she inquired, 
in apparent astonishment. 

"I-Ic c-cacan't exactly tell where I put 
it, Amanda/' he replied with palpable em- 
barrassment, "but it is simply a d-d- decoc- 
tion for the toothache, with which, you 
know, I suffer a great deal. 1 ' 

"Is it a proprietary medicine, love ? Or was 
it put up from a dentist's perscription ?" she 
asked, with such a peculiar twinkle in her 
left eye, that Alfred felt like giving up the 
ghost. 

"It is a p-p p pro scription my dear, and it 
can go to thunder and the toothache, too, for 
all I care," said Alfred, while turning quick- 
ly on his heels. 

"It is simply wonderful how Alfred stut- 
ters when he is cornered," said Amanda, 
sotto voce, "but then, better that than to be* 
really corned." 

*** 

Walter Langley paced the floor all night 
with a toothache.t His wife, Ellen, out of 
pure wifely affection remained up to console 
him and to prepare, occasionally, a warm 
poultice for his face. Walter *as brave to a 
fault in the absence of danger. His pluck, 
however, would come to him in spurts aud at 
such times he seemed to do and dare with 
the heroism of a martyr. Walter and his 
toothache had kept up a lively picnic, with- 
out any intermission, for most of the night, 
when waxing eloquent he said : 

"Do you know, Ellen, that just as soon as 
daylight puts in an appearance, if ever it 
does, I intend to go to our dentist and have 
every infernal tooth yanked — yes, yanked, 
that's the word— out of my mouth." 

"Don't do that, Walter," said Ellen ten- 



derly, and with tears in hei soft blue eye*, 
"you know that your teeth, with the exoep" 
tion of the one paining now t are mostly 
sound — and they are beautiful too, and to 
have them extracted would be cruelly 
wicked." 

" I don't care a continental about their 
beauty, or the cruelty, or the wicked nesf » 
you talk about," exclaimed Walter, stamp- 
ing his foot heavily upon the floor, "out they 
have to ceme, or write me down a liar, a 
vagabond, a villian, a cheat, a fraud, a — " 

Walter would have strung many more 
adjectives together had not his w\fe ap- 
proached him and gently throwing her arms 
around his neck, begged of him, for his own 
sake, for her sake, for the sake of his health, 
and for goodness sake to keep quiet. 

When the day Anally dawned no amount 
of pleading on the part of Ellen could induce 
Walter to have even the troublesome tooth 
extracted— he had "such a holy horror of 
surgery in all its forms," he said. 

**# 

A prominent clergyman, who had been 
suffering a long time with an aching tooth, 
addressing his wife said : 

"Molly, I do wish you would leave me 
alone for a short time." 

"Why, my dear ? she asked. "Surely, you 
do not intend to write while in so much 
pain ?" 

"No, no, not that Molly, but I do so much 
desire to make a few pointed observations." 

"Why, Augustus, how wicked you are !" 
exclaimed the horror-stricken Molly. 

* * 
He had made things lively all night be- 
cause of an aching molar and experienced no 
little trouble, when morning and relief final- 
ly came, in finding some of his wearing 
apparel. But he was in the best of humor 
now ; indeed, a lovely smile lingered play- 
fully around, his lips and his eyes fairly 
sparkled with pleasure. But he could not 
find his boots. They were not in their accus- 
tomed place, and that seemed so strange to 
him. He sought his wife, who had retired 
to the solitude of an upper room to be freed 
from the excitement of his ravings, and in a 
voice sweeter than honey, he said : 
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"My dear, for the life of me, I can't find 
my boots; have you any idea where I could 
have put them ?" 

"Yes, George," she replied, you put them 
through a French plate glass in the back par- 
lor window, and they landed gracefully in 
the area where you will fi ad them now, look- 
ing melancholly and tired.' 1 

"It is remarkable, my dear," said George 
good naturedly, "how absent minded one 
becomes when toothache makes him a visit !" 

"Very," was the laconic reply to this 
speech, and George went in search of his 
boots and a glazier. 

•*• 

' A Hebrew vhited a dentistjto have a tooth 
extracted. Said he : 

"Mine dear poy, I ish ve'y weak mit dose 
panes in dot toosh and ef you takes um 
ought so easy os you kin, I send you so much 
cus'um dot you makes monish so fast like 
nottings." 

"I will do the best I can for you," the den- 
tist replied, while going for his forceps. 

Soon a shriek like that made by a high 
pressure engine was heard and the job was 
done. 

"I hope you were not hur£ much," ob- 
served the dentist after the owner of the de- 
posed tooth had quieted down. 

"Oh, mine friendt," he replied in a husky 
voice, "I tinks to mine self ven dot toosh 
vos com'n ute — Shacobs, you pe tead and 
perried mit your poots on your feets, but, I 
ish all rite now und hev no pains in my 
pody. You pe coot dentish and make coot 
shob uv dose toosh und I send you de monish 
for it just so soon Ifgo home — yes, I vill send 
dose monish to you for you pe a shentlemans 
I like." 

At this writing the "monish" has not 
reached the dentist and he offers to dispose 
of the account at a heavy discount. 



The work-bench should be in front of the 
window, as it is difficult to work advantage- 
ously by a side light. The bench should be 
of hard wood, about 18 inches wide, 14 inches 
thick, and of proper height to sit down and 
work at easily. 



•,. THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

Arsenic, Applying to a. Pnlp. 

— There is no better way of applying arsenic 
to a pulp than to cut a piece of blotting 
paper the size required, dip it in oil of cloves, 
eucalyptus, engenol or terpentine, touching 
it to finely powdered arsenic, and placing it 
over the pulp, cover with cotton where. all 
the walls are intact, or with varnished cotton 
where the gum is in danger of being attacked. 
— Southern Dental Journal. 

*% 
General Principles.— In examin- 
ing the mouth for the insertion of an artificial 
denture, there sheuld be taken into account 
all its conditions, viz.: the shape of the jaws, 
long or short, deep or shallow, hard and un- 
yielding, soft and yieldiog ; a solid alveolar 
ridge, or one from which the bone has been 
absorbed, leaving a flexible condition ; the 
relative position of the jaws, whether the 
lower is receding or pre trading ; and then 
the jpmslning teeth k if .theie any. j fortaften a 
few, teeth*, are left, 1 sometimes useful, but 
often, not only useless^ ^ut interfering with 
the comfort and usefulness ti the artificial 
dentures. If the patient is better off without 
them, advise their extraction. 

The selection of material for plates, the 
patient should leave to the dentist, presum- 
ing he has been properly educated as to the 
relative value of eaeh. Whatever materials 
and method will secure th% best results should 
be adopted. 

The first object to be attained is comfort 
and usefulness ; the next, artistic appear- 
ance, or resemblance to nature, not only in 
the size, shape, color and arrangement of the 
teeth, but in forming the artificial gum, be it 
rubber or porcelain, so as to restore the con- 
' tour of the lips. 

The remark is often made, " I do not have 
any demand for metal plates." That is true, 
in consequence of the universal use of rubber 
consequently you must create a demand by 
showing your patients superiority of the 
metal, and the disadvantages of the rubber. 
—Dr. L. P. Haskbll, Student's Manual. 
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Incidents in Office Practice. 



* * 



The patient who desires a tooth extracted 
and has two or more adjoining decayed teeth, 
with exposed pulps, cannot always tell which 
one is the most painful. It is the duty ol the 
dentist, under such circumstances, to ascer- 
tain this fact himself, which, ordinarily, can 
he done by the exercise of a little skill. It 
frequently happens that the patient has not 
the physical strength to undergo the opera- 
tion of having more than one tooth out at a 
time, and the capable dentist will recognize 
such a condition,, and, as a matter of humani- 
ty, to say nothing of justice, he will extract 
the aching tooth. Unfortunately there are 
operators who- seem deaf to these considera- 
tions and are only too glad, when opportunity 
offers, to profit by the mistakes of their 
patients. 

*** 

A lady, well along in years, and emaciated 
by protracted illness, called upon ihe writer 
last week and said that she had been suffer- 

• • 7.- 

ing agonizing pains for the past -month in 
consequence of a decayed tooth. Upon ex-, 
amining her mouth we discovered that the 
first and second inferior molars had been ex- 
tracted recently, and that the wisdom tooth, 
only slightly erupted, but with, an exposed 
pulp, was lying diagonally across the samus. 
Her dentist, who enjoys a good professional 
reputation, was requested by the lady to ex- 
tract the second molar as she believed that to 
be the one which pained her. This he did 
without making any examination of the ad- 
joining teeth, and, as might be expected, his 
patient only experienced temporary relief. 
On the following day she called upon him 
again, suffering more intensely than ever. 
She said that she described to him minutely 
the peculiarities of the pain she experienced ; 
how it affected her throat, temple, eye asd 
brain, when he advised the removal of the 
second molar, which she submitted to with- 
out the least mitigation of her sufferings. 

It would be an insult to the skill of this 
dentist to assume that he acted according to 
bin best judgment in this case, for he must 
have Know from the start that the wisdom 



tooth was the cause of the pain his patient 
was experiencing'; He knew also that it 
would be a difficult tooth to extract and 
rather than undertake it he was perfectly 
willing that the should endure the loss of 
two teeth, needlessly, besides protracted suf- 
fering. 

We have only space to add that upon ex- 
tracting the wi* dom tooth we found it large- 
ly exostosed at the root and the patient got 
immediate and permanent relief. 



**# 



Here is another case of professional stu- 
pidity, if not something worse. 

A gentleman, whose place of business is in 
the lower part of the city, was attacked in 
his office with a " jumping " toothache. His 
family dentist being a long distance off he 
went to the nearest one he could find to have 
the troublesome tooth extracted — a badly 
decayed second superior bicuspid. Imagine 
his surprise when the Knight of the Forceps 
handed him his sound first bicuspid which he 
had extracted by mistake ! 

*** 

The deception practiced in the following 
case might be considered justifiable : 
• An old lady, living in the county, called 
upon a city dentist and said : 

"My darter, that I aint seen fur, lem me 
see, 'bout ten years, and another lady, is goe'n 
to make me a visit, and I want my front 
teeth kinder spruced up a little, you know. 1 ' 

The teeth were badly -discolored by decay 
and the dentist recommended her to have 
them filled and cleaned and named his price 
for doing the work. 

"No, dentist," said she, "I don't want 
enny fill'n, as you kail it, goe'n on in my 
moutH. None on our folks ever had a tooth 
filled, only with vittals, in their lives, and I 
kiader reck'n they are as much thought on as 
enny body. I jist want them spruced up a 
little, to look kleen, you know, and I am 
will'n to pay what you ax to do the job." 

The dentist, however, had his own notion 
about the matter, and filled the front teeth 
with some of the plastics — his patient all the 
while supposing that be was merely removing 
the black stains from her teeth and using a 
white paste to facilitate the operation . After 
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the teeth were properly filled and cleaned he 
handed his patient a glass so that she might 
see their changed appearance. 

"Why, bless my soul and body, dentist ! " 
she exclaimed, "they look almost like bran 
splinter new teeth, they are so kleen— just as 
good, dentist, as if they had been filled with 
some on your santangled apothecary stuff. I 
allr's sed I wouldn't hev a filFd tooth in my 
hed, and I won't." 



THE LABORATORY. 



Blow Pipes* — A very neat and effec- 
tive blow pipe can be made by attaching a 
piece of rubber tubing to the gasometer or 
cylinder of gas, using an ordinary mouth 
b}ow pipe attached thereto, the pressure of 
gas against the flame of an alcohol lamp 
makes a nice flame for soldering gold crowns, 
bands, etc. By this method dentists who do 
not have illuminating gas to use for such 
work, will find the above all that is desired. 
—Dr. R W. Chase, in Archives of Dentistry. 






THB LABORATOEY. 

It should not be a machine shop, but adapt- 
ed to, and arranged for, the object intended. 

The moulding-box may be 18 inches square 
and 4 inches deep, placed as a permanent fix- 
turs, with shelves for flasks, dies, etc. 

The plaster-bench shonld be constructed 
with a hole in the center for refuse plaster to 
drop through into ihe box or barrel; shelf for 
flasks, and a tin can for plaster. 

The tools should be arranged at the back of 
the bench, within easy reach, and never in a 
drawer. Have in the rack only such as are 
needed for dental purposes, laying duplicates 
a^ide. 

The lathe should be a permanent fixture on 
a bench, with good light, and sufficiently 
high to stand at. A machinist's lathe is not 
adapted for dental purposes, while we have 
dental lathes admirable in all their appoint- 
ments. Have a rack for all appliances. 

The gold drawer should be 2 feet long, 18 
inches wide, 6 inches deep, with the front cut 
out in a half circle, so as not to be in the way 
in filing. In it should be a "gold-pan, 1 ' 
14x10, and H inches deep, with a top de 



pressed in the center and perforated with 
8 mall holes for the filings to pass through. 
There should be a hard- wood knob in the 
bench over the drawer to file on. If there is 
plenty of room, a second drawer, with knob, 
for rubber- work, is desirable, also a drawer 
for refuse wax, and over which to " wax- up." 

It should be large enough for all the pur- 
poses'of a dental laboratory, well lighted and 
easy of access from the operating room. 

A movable swaging block, to be kept under 
the bench, by the side of gold-drawer, is 
made as follows : 8 inches wide at the top, 
and 11 inches at the bottom, just high enough 
to pass under the bench. Wake it of pine, 
with a plank bottom, to which attach heavy 
castors, a handle on one side, and a pocket 
for the hammer. Have an iron six inch cube 
cast, and filling the box nearly full of saw- 
dust, place the cube in it so it will extend 2- 
inches above the box. 

If you intend to make' continuous-gum 
work, provision should be made for a fur- 
nace. — L. P. Haskell. 



Lining cavities with copal, dis- 
solved in ether, before filling, is 
practiced by some dentists. It is 
claimed this effectually closes the 
pores of the dentine, and makes 
the filling more impervious be- 
tween its surface and the wall of 
the tooth. 



It is a pity that in our short- 
sighted weakness, when one is 
able to lead in a certain scientific 
direction, he is in danger of re- 
garding himself as a leader and 
guide in all directions ; and he is 
a pretty good fellow if he does 
not become impatient when con- 
tradicted. — Dr. Welch. 



One of the greatest blessings 
to people of moderate means 
was the invention of rubber 
plates for artificial teeth, as it 
brought them within the reach 
of everyone who needs them. 
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DENTAL EXCHANGE, 



Notice. — If you want a position or an 8S3istant 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or sell. exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for tbU depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists fc r 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To tubsoribers, the charge is nominal 
-only one cent a word, each insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting ene 
word. Cash with order. 

la answering advertirenunts, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 
not srivnn, address all answers by number, care of 
C . W. Munson. Toledo. 0. - 

WANTED— Second hand medical and dental 
books, a good microscope and a latest improved 
electric plugger. Give full description and 
price. J. M. Ovkkshire, Dundee, N. Y. 

FOR SALE— Dental Praotioe of 25 years; has 
netted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown, Ind . 

3— For Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sail for invoice and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

For Sale— An S. S. White inhaler, nearly new, 
meUl mouthpiece, cut-off, <fec. Price, $5. One 
Wilcox Dental Engine, Portable, and new* Re- 
tail price I3C, will sell for $15. A Wil'ox G»s- 
orreter— used only as sample— new. Price, $20; 
will sell for $15. 

Address C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 

IiV-For Sale— A practica of $140 per month. 
<ood prices, rent reasonable. Will sell instru- 
ments or no'. All very cheap. 

17 -For S.u.E^Dental practice in Ohio town of 
]'•■'). X ( > omnetitior, wealthy enin'ry bui- 
roundinp, reatand liviog cheap: fine ollica, n#» * 
Vrchpr c^air. cirp3t and furniture, l'rioe .f^K) 
Pra-tije $13)0. Good ch moe for a your*?, weil- 
qua lined prtciuioner. 

l'»— For Sale— A D^actce paying $2,000 y*ailv, 
established 8 years, $180 c isb. Population 25 000. 
Central Indiina. Fine office. Rooms $8.75 
monthly. Address No. 10. 

IS— For S ilk— An established dental practice of 
1* years, ia a flourishing town in central Ohio. 
Elegantly furnished office at a low rent, hrjia 
rec ipts have been $2,000. Will sell for invoice of 
8to3k and furniture. Rich lurroundin? country. 
A swous throat trouble compels a chipgd of 
business. Als 3 a very desirable r«Mdencs of nine 
rooms, worth $2,800 will sell for $2 000. 

19 — Fob Sale, Cheip— A good practice of 31 
y^ara standi ig, with a brand new ou'fit, tope "her 
with a good house and lot, in a thriving *»i«y in 
A la . Reason , wants to retire to a farm . Add ress 
No. 19. 

JO— Fob S\lk— A practice of $3,000 per year in a 
FOMfi growing county seU town in Kams;» with 
$500 wor'h oi engijed plate work on hand. No 
opposition. Price, with instruments and *omo 
furniture, $1,000 Without instruments, $800, or 
will sell oie-hilf interest for 86)0 t>aman wi-h 
little experience. Location is very healthy. 
Terms. cish. Address. No. 20. 



21— For Sale— Leiding praotioe in a town of 
7,500 inhabitant*. One other dentist in place, 
two in county. $500 will buy Office, Instrnme its, 
Gas Apparatus, and stock on hand . $150 worth of 
plate work engaged. For particulars, address, 

L., Look Box 29, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

22— Fob Silk- A good practice in a good town 
in central Ohio, a good opening for a good ope- 
rator. Will sell for invoioe; office thoroughly 
fitted up. Address, No. 22. 

23— Wanted— Position as an operator, by on® 
who has had 13 year* experience.. References ex- 
change J. Address. 23. 

25— $200 will buy furniture, chair, gasometer, 
e c, and praotice ia ths best city ia fa-tern Kan- 
sas' ! Mouths prepared for over $500 worth of 
work (teeth extracted). Address, No 25, care of 

C, W. Munson, 

Wantrd - Second-hand Dert d Goods. If you 
have anything you want to sell or trade, write me 
full de-oription and price, or what you wish to 
trade for. I have calls for Vuloenizers, Engine*, 
Mallet?, etc., etc. C. W- Munson. 

For Sale— A first- ok 88 Gas Apparatus (Lewis) 
in use one year, good as new, price, $20. 

Address, L. A. Stewart, 

Sull.van, Ind. 



Publisher's Department. 



NOTICE. 

I would call the attention to 
the "Bargain" ad. of second hand 
chairs. If you want a chair for 
extracting, &c, cheap, write me. 
Also, to those who want a choice 
thing in books, sec "For Sale" 
ad. of Harpers' Monthly Maga- 
zines. They are perfect in every 
respect, and newly bound — a bar- 
gain for some one who likes 
books. 

If you have anything you want 
to sell or trade, write me full de- 
scription and lowest price you 
will take. 



Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
terms of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 
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OUR PREMIUM 



Is a Necessity in the Dental Office. 

Until further notice, we shall give as a 
premium, to every cash subscriber at One 
Dollar, and Ten Cents for postage, Ac, 
that popular and useful article, The 
The Excelsior Dental Rubber Apron 
for protecting patients' clothes in all dental 
operations. It has been commended so 
highly by all who have received it that we 
wish to extend the opportunity to all who 
have not got one, to secure one of these use- 
ful articles. They are one yard long, about 
two-thirds of a yard wide, cut to fit the neck 
and fastens with a clip that takes but a 
moment to fasten or unfasten, and, as they 
are made of a good quality of rubber gossa- 
mer cloth, they are not clumsy, are easily 
cleaned, save soiling towels, laundrying, etc., 
and are a perfect protection to patients' 
clothes in extracting, with or without anes, 
thetics, in taking impressions, filling teeth, 
etc., etc. Do not fail to secure this premium, 
by sending One Dollar and Ten cts. for 
the Practical Dentist one year. Write 

name and address plain. Address, 

C. W. Munson, 

Toledo, O. 



As to N. 0. Gas. 



One result of competition in sale of gas 
has been to force combination dealers to cut 
prices, with the evident purpose of freezing 
out all opposition. Yet at these cut prices 
they make a fair profit. Give all credit to 
non- combination dealers, though, who forced 
the fight- Until further notice I will sup- 
ply N. O. Gas at same prices quoted by com- 
bination dealers, the buyer to pre-pay return 
charges on empty cylinders and cash to 

accompany order. 

F C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 



The Practical, Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
in each issue. 



Popular Dental Literature. 

I would call the attention of the Dental 
Profession to the People's Dental Jouk- 
nal, which I issue monthly, [as a means of 
furnishing the very best, latest and most 
practical information for the [general public, 
•n the care and preservation of the teeth, etc. 
I furnish the regular monthly edition, mailed 
prepaid, in bulk to dentists at very low 
prices, or will mail them"'direct to list of 
names furnished byjyou. I also print a four 
page sheet, four columns to the page, as 
issued by yourself. You can use as much or 
little space for your card as you desire, or 
need not advertise at all if you do not wish 
to do so. Send stamps for samples of regular 
edition and locals. See terms on another page. 
C. W. Munson, D. D. is., Toledo, 0. 



A Word about Excelsior Rubber. 

Chesteb, III., July 13, 1888. 
De. C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 

Dear Sir:— -Enclosed find $2.00. Send by 
mail lib of No. 5 Excelsior Dental Rubber. 
I am so well pleased with the ±fl> that I shall 
use it entirely; consider it as good as the 
" Akron " and packs much easier and won't 
curl up in the flask. 

Youas Respectfully, 

A. D. Penky. 



In writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that you saw their ad. in The Prac- 
tical Dentist. 



The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subscription and premium. 



Advertising rates made known 
on application. 



Subscribe for The Practical 
Dentist — one dollar a year. 



The Practical Dentist. 

"FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED, FREELY GIVE," 



Vol. i. 
No.. 8 



TOLEDO, O., NOVEMBER, 1888. 



OLD SERIES. 

Vol. IV. No. 8 



RUBBER, AND HOW TO USE IT. 

BY DB. D. GENK8E, IiALTIMOBK. 

[Bead before the joint meeting of the South- 
ern and American Dental Association*, 
Louisville, A ugust, 1888.] 

We are not justified in. con- 
demning rubber, as has been the 
case in many instances, because 
it has been proved to cause sore 
mouths. But to .remove the 
cause and to teach the young 
students how to use this most 
useful material so as to obtain 
the best results, we must take 
into consideration the immense 
benefit conferred on the commu- 
nity by this useful and inex- 
pensive material, and, as is evi- 
dent, manv years must elapse 
before we find a, substitute for it. 
It but remains our duty, as long 
as dentures of rubber are in use, 
to make that class of work in 
the best way known to us. 

I haveseen rubber sore mouths, 
and I have seen sore mouths 
from every material used by us. 
It only requires perfect work 
from the modeling to the fin- 
ished plate, aqd any material 
will do good service. " 



I have replaced gold and even 
continuous gums by a rubber 
plate, with comfort to the 
patient and no doubt we have 
seen rubber plates doing good 
service after many years. 

What is the cause of the failure 
in them, and what will give us 
success? 

Failure will result from rubber 
that has come in contact with 
oily substances before or during 
the process of vulcanizing, and 
leave a soft, spongy plate in- 
stead of the dense, horn-like 
rubber, as heat will dispel the 
mischief, and the plate will have 
an affinity for all greasy matter. 
This will soon decompose, and 
rubber sore mouth will be the 
result. This is no fault of the 
rubber. 

Modeling has much to do with 
rubber failures. Only the finest 
plaster should be used, and this 
should have every attention in 
mixing. 

Do not mix water with plaster, 
but let the plaster be dropped 
into the water a little at the 
time. When a sufficiency is so 
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treated, allow every particle to 
settle to the bottom, and when 
all traces of air is gone, pour off 
the excess water and a creamy 
semi-fluid will remain, easy flow- 
ing and without air* bubbles. 
No excess of water and no plaster 
devoid of its water of crystalli- 
zation, thereby making defects 
in models that prove pits, to 
break into when rubber is 
pressed. 

Models should not be dried ex- 
cept in warm air, nor used for 
two days after the casting. 

We now have to consider flask- 
ing. Small ones are to be con- 
demned. Thev should allow of 
a good sized model to be placed 
into them without making it too 
thin, causing it to break in pack- 
ing or screwing up, and conse- 
quently deranging the work. 

Scalding out wax is our most 
important work in rubber cases. 
Manv failures, both in plates 
and loQse teeth, on rubber plates, 
are attributed to oily wax and 
parafine being left in the moulds 
or upon the pins and backs of 
teeth. 

Steam at high pressure can be 
relied upon to displace this 
enemy to vulcanite. 

Our next treatment is keeping 
the moulds hot for facilitating 
placing the rubber into them and 
around the teeth. And lastly, 
but not the least, preparing and 
heating the rubber for packing. 

It is a well known fact that 
heated rubber will stick to hot 
metal. Therefore, if we have 
our models coated with tin foil 
and heated, rubber can be packed 
directly into place and kept 
there, but while the heat of the 
metal may be above 220, rubber 



is manageable at about 200. I 
have apparatus to control heat 
on rubber and models. 

If rubber is allowed to be in 
contact with dry heated air, 
such as placing it in an oven, it 
it has already begun to take the 
form of vulcanite, and the parti- 
cles will not adhere readily, 
while the resistance of the hard- 
ened surface to pressure is fre- 
quently the cause of fractured 
models. 

Again in deep bite sets, rubber 
laid in pieces and only adhering 
at the edges, will not be pressed 
into a sond form, the air shut in 
will expand and often burst all 
the plaster casings, shrinkage 
taking place in ratio, and work- 
men wonder what caused the 
results. 

Gentlemen, while rubber is 
about the commonest material 
used in dentistry, nothing claims 
greater attention at our hands 
m working out the details to 
make it a success for dental 
plates, like its prototype in the 
office use amalgam, we cannot 
exclude it, therefore, it is our 
duty to give it the best treat- 
ment possible. 

Here are two pieces of work 
for comparison, a set mounted 
on gold and a vulcanite one ; the 
gold has only been used a year 
while the vulcanite was worn 
eight, and I think you will all 
agree with me that the inferior 
material is the best. 

While I do not advocate cheap 
material, or cheap work, I seri- 
ously submit to you all the im- 
portance of using our old-time, 
much abused material in the 
best practical manner at our 
command. — South. Dental Jour, 
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FILLING MATERIALS AS CONDUCTORS 
OF HEAT AND COLD. 



BY C. EDMUND KBLLS, JR., NEW ORLEANS. 

[Rend aod demonstrated before the joint 
meeting of the American and Southern 
Dental Associations, Louisville.] 

It is not unusual to hear or 
read of the oxyphosphates and 
and oxychlorides being non-con- 
ductors of heat and cold; and, 
therefore, pulps exposed or 
nearly so, when secluded from 
,the oral fluids by such fillings, 
are rendered unconscious of the 
thermal changes to which the 
teeth are constantly liable. 

The result of the use of these 
materials in my own practice 
has never led me to believe in 
their non-conducting properties. 
However, we are not here to 
discuss the question in the ab- 
stract, but to see some practical 
demonstrations, which it is be- 
lieved will convince the most 
skeptical. 

Here is an apparatus consist- 
ing principally of an electric bat- 
tery, bell, and a little instru- 
ment called a thermostat, which 
consists of a zinc disk, slightly 
concave, held rigidly at its edges 
in a hard rubber base. Through 
the back of the base and in its 
center is fixed a finely threaded 
screw, to the head ot which is 
attached a lever to admit of its 
delicate adjustment. The zinc 
disk and the adjustable screw 
may now be placed in the "cir- 
cuit" with the battery and the 
bell, and if the screw is turned 
down until it impinges upon the 
back of the disk the electric cir- 
cuit will be completed and the 
bell will ring. By giving the 
screw a portion of a turn to the 
left, its contact with the disk is 



broken, the "circuit" is broken 
and the ringing ceases. 

If heat be applied to the disk, 
it follows the natural laws and 
expands. However, being rigid- 
ly confined at its edges, it cannot 
expand laterally, and in conse- 
quence it must bulge towards 
the screw. Upon the with- 
drawal of the heat it contracts 
to its former position. To illus- 
trate, I will adjust the screw 
until it does not quite touch the 
disk, and then drop upon the 
disk's center but a drop of warm 
water, when the result is at 
once apparent. That such a 
small quantity of water will 
produce such an effect shows 
the delicacy of the instrument. 
To prove that it is the heat and 
not the moisture that operates 
the bell, a drop of cold water 
will be placed upon the disk, and 
there is no audible result. This 
demonstrates that it is sensitive 
to heat and not moisture. 

Here is a small cell, formed 
from the crown of a molar by 
grinding down the cusps and 
cutting out the dentine until 
only the enamel is left. This I 
will place upon the disk and fill 
with water at a temperature of 
140°. There is no sound. Re- 
placing this by a cell of about 
the same size made of copper 
amalgam, and repeating the ex- 
periment, we see that hardly has 
the water touched the amalgam 
when the bell rings, showing the 
immediate transmission of the 
heat through the amalgam to 
the sensitive disk, thus manifest- 
ing itself conclusively as a good 
conductor. 

To compare the different filling 
materials to each other and to 
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enamel, here are cells, corres- 
ponding in size, of gold, tin, 
copper amalgam, alloy (Harde- 
man's) oxyphosphate, oxy- 
chloride, red gutta-percha, Daw- 
son's gutta-percha, and none of 
them will stand the test. These 
may be divided into classes, the 
metals coming first as the best 
conductors, the difference be- 
tween them being but slight. 
Next come the cements — the oxy- 
phosphates being perhaps a 
shade poorer than the oxy- 
chloride ; then the gutta-perchas 
come last, although far from be- 
ing non-conductors, not even 
equaling the enamel in that 
respect. Here are a few cells 
composed — one of amalgam, 
with a thin layer of gutta- 
percha replacing a portion of its 
thickness; another of ^malgam 
and oxyphosphates, in the same 
manner. These cells are of the 
same total thickness (1-16 inch) 
as those just tested, and you 
notice how the bell is rung 
through them. 

From what we have seen and 
heard, especially the latter, we 
may conclude: 

First — That the oxyphos- 
phates and oxychlorides are such 
comparatively good conductors 
of heat and cold that they should 
not be used alone for capping 
pulps exposed, or nearly so. 

Second — That such pulps 
should be protected by a layer 
of a gutta-percha fully 1-16 of an 
inch m thickness, when possible. 

Third— That no filling material 
equals the enamel in its kindly 
protection from thermal in- 
fluences of its delicate protege 
within. 

New Orleans, July 29, 1888. 



The Ethics of Dentistry. 

BY GUSTAVUS NORTH, D. D. £., SPR1NGVILLE, IOWA 

[Read at the E st' rn Iowa Dentil Society.] 

Much good can be gained by 
meeting at our conventions and 
working up a good professional 
feeling. Dentists are generally 
selfish in their practice, selfish in 
their feelings and dealings one 
toward another, and have but 
little respect for their neighbor- 
always willing and ready to 
bring out something that will 
have a tendency to be a detri- 
ment to some practitioner, which 
we all know within ourselves to 
be wrong. 

Do not try to build up your 
own practice by condemning 
your neighbor. If you have 
nothing good to say in regard to 
another man's practice, say noth- 
ing ; time will tell the value of all 
operations, and it is well that 
we should stop and, reflect upon 
these things. 

Remember, gentlemen, a poor 
operation will always stare you 
in the face and condemn you in 
future practice — the best of ope- 
rations are poor enough, and we 
should always work for the best 
interests of our patients if it re- 
quire an extra exertion in our 
behalf. I know that Iowa, and 
especially the eastern border, has 
within its limits suitable mater- 
ial to organize* a dental associa- 
tion that will be an honor to the 
State, a» well as an honor to the 
profession. 

Iowa is one of the banner 
States in the union with her 
many natural advantages, etc., 
etc., and the professional men 
within its borders have stamped 
in their countenances the nlotto 
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"Onward and Upward" in the 
professional interests of Iowa. 

We have the State dental soci- 
ety, an honorable institution of 
itself, and one we all feel proud 
of; but we have within our limits 
those who are entitled to be 
classed as honorable and worthy 
practitioners that are not mem- 
bers of any organization, that 
are willing and ready to lend a 
willing hand in organizing this 
society. 

Some of our most talented men 
have been held back and deprived 
of almost free rights on account 
of not uniting or willing to bow 
their necks in submission to the 
yoke of certain institutions. 

But the object of the eastern 
Iowa dental society is to assist 
every dental practitioner that the 
law has honored with a certifi- 
cate of right to practice our pro- 
fession within its borders. 

And every dentist that attends 
this society may consider himself 
welcome. We are to assist and 
help one another to be friends 
and not enemies. Nothing is of 
more pleasure to me than to as- 
sist some struggling brother den- 
tist who is striving for a higher 
standard of knowledge. We 
should always be willing to con- 
sider it a pleasure to assit any 
one in our own profession. A 
selfish man will secrete all his 
own ideas and ignore dental so- 
cieties, afraid to come out and 
compare ideas, forgetting that 
other men are as far advanced as 
he, and their ideas oftimes far 
superior No one need think he 
is so far advanced he cannot gain 
knowledge and be greatly bene- 
fited by attending associations 



and extending a willing and hon- 
est hand to neighboring prac- 
titioners. 

Let each individual press for- 
ward and be willing to be a 
faithful student in the great work 
that is before us. If we stop by 
the wayside, we will be left be- 
hind, as knowledge and science 
are advancing at a rapid speed 
and it takes great energy to keep 
pace with time. A few years ago 
the old snag that was grasped 
with the forcep and thrown in 
the spittoon is now worth the 
value of a farm to crown and for 
bridge- work. 

The past twenty-two years, 
that I hav£ been connected with 
the profession, has brought out 
many valuable and useful things 
in practice in all channels of the 
profession. The child that in 
olden times was brought to the 
dentist, screamed with fear and 
pain on account of the ignorance 
of that member of the profession 
in extracting those precious little 
organs, to make room, as was 
claimed, for permanent ones, but 
was in fact one of the main 
causes of irregularity. But now 
the children come to our office as 
free and willing as though they 
were going shopping; the forcep 
is discarded, the fear removed, 
and we have the confidence of 
our little patients, and those 
little organs are retained until 
nature sees fit to throw them off". 
Even a deciduous root oftimes is 
a valuable member in expanding 
the jaw and in assisting nature 
to accomplish great work. A 
child is a bundle of sensitive 
nerves and should be treated 
with the greatest of care ; and if 
you are successful in this one 
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branch, you have opened the 
way to a successful practice. 

Gentlemen, we sould feel proud 
of our name, for we have much 
to be proud of. We are acknowl- 
edged as a profession of high 
standing. 

The medical profession has ex- 
tended a willing hand to assist 
us onward and upward towards 
the mark of great prize. They 
have added a dental section to 
the American Medical Asscia- 
tion which now gives us a right 
and privilege to become members 
of that honorable body. 

[If we had more of the spirit 
expressed in the paper and more 
district societies oi this sort, the 
profession to-day would be bet- 
ter for it.— Ed.]— Ohio Journal. 



"When Men Say They Save so Many 
Pulps Tbey Must Prove it." 

The above remark was made 
by Prof. Truman at the Louis- 
ville meeting, and it is undoubt- 
edly a reasonable proposition. 
No man has a right to rise in 
association meetings year after 
year and assert that he " in vari- 
ably is successful' ' in pulp-cap- 
ping, that he "saves" all the 
way "from 75 per cent, to 95 per 
cent, of such cases" — unless he^ 
can prove the statement. The 
fact is that these statements are 
recklessly made, and if the proof 
were required to be forthcoming, 
it would often confound the men 
who make them. We will relate 
a single case coming to our notice 
recently. A patient, formerly 
under the care of one of these 
most eminent pulp-cappers, came 
complaining of a lower molar 
which had for years, ever since it 
had been filled, given a little 



trouble. She said that it had 
been capped and filled by her 
former dentist, and soon com- 
menced troubling, but he applied 
counter-irritants and said it 
would "soon be all right." It 
had threatened abscess, accord- 
ing to the patient's description 
but the operator refused to re- 
move the filling. I removed the 
gold filling and capping, and 
found the pulp entirely disinte- 
grated. The fistulous opening 
had not been established, because 
I found the discharge coming up 
between the posterior root and 
the next molar. I told my pa- 
tient that her former dentist 
claimed to save nearly all such 
pulps. She replied, "Well, here 
is one that I judge from the odor 
he did not save, and when you 
next see him tell him so, and that 
it has given me trouble nearly all 
the time." I promised that I 
would do so. This is not an 
isolated case, only a recent one 
in our own practice. No doubt 
the advocate of capping who 
filled this tooth counted it along 
with the successful cases in mak- 
ing up his statistics. This is not 
Scientific, it is not fair, and "when 
men say they save so many 
pulps," they ought, as Dr. Tru- 
man says, to be made to prove 
it, or else we are justified in sa} T - 
ing that they do not tell the 
truth. The lady referred to 
above was formerly a patient of 
one of the speakers at Louisville 
who most strenuously advocated 
pulp-preservation. The capping 
and filling was made by him, and 
we have the patient's consent to 
make use of her name if the 
statement is questioned. 
This is only one of a consider- 
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able number we have seen from 
the hands of those who advocate 
pulp-capping. Other operators 
have a like experience, and were 
the truth told, the percentage of 
success would be seriously re- 
duced. It is not possible for any 
operator engaged in a general 
practice to definitely know about 
the outcome of many of these 
cases, and these statements 
should be made very guardedly. 
If made positively, and frequent- 
ly this is done, then "they must 
prove it." — Western Dental Jour- 
nal. 



Additional Remarks on Dentists and Manu- 
facturers of Dental Goods. 

BY " OLD PiACTITIONEB " 

The criticism ventured by me, 
under the head of " Dentists and 
the Manufacturers of Dental 
Goods,' ' and published in a form- 
er number of the Archives, has 
attracted considerable attention, 
both in and out of the profes- 
sion. 

It is evident, from the number 
of letters reaching me from differ- 
ent sections of the country, that 
I am not the only dentist who 
has smarted under the burden of 
the long continued imposition of 
the manufacturers of dental sup- 
plies. I think the time is about 
ripe for the dentists to wake up 
from their long repose and direct 
their efforts to the overthrow of 
system that has for its chief aim 
the strangling of competition and 
the consequent fixing of prices to 
suit its own sweet will. For 
this purpose I would suggest 
that the dentists direct their 
efforts : 

First — To securing a reduction 
of the tariff. 



Second— To the establishing 
of a first-class manufactory for 
dental supplies. 

It is possible that an arrange- 
ment could be made with some 
establishment, already in exist- 
ence, that would be glad of the 
opportunity of having its busi- 
ness enlarged, while, at the same 
time, it would be backed by the 
moral and moneyed support of 
the profession. 

What the dental profession 
needs just now, above all things, 
is a free and open field for all 
competitors. This it can not 
have as long as the combination 
exists, and as long as they are 
protected by an exorbitant tariff. 
I am thoroughly posted in its 
method of crushing out competi- 
tors and I know it will go to all 
extremes to attain its ends. 
The retailers themselves are as 
much the slaves of the manufact- 
urers as the dentists are of both. 
They dare not deviate in any di- 
rection for fear of having their 
supplies cut off. The dentists, 
therefore, metaphorically speak- 
ing, are between the devil and 
the deep sea. 

Will some of the young, enter- 
prising dentists, formulate a 
plan for bringing this matter to 
a crisis? A company with a 
capital stock of one hundred 
thousand dollars could accom- 
plish something. Out of fifteen or 
twenty thousand dentists there 
certainly can be found a few 
thousand who would each sub- 
scribe for one share of stock at 
the value of ten or twenty dol- 
lars. Even if no dividend was 
declared, it would be a saving 
in the price of goods. * 

The combine has lowered the 
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price of nitrous oxide gas from 
$4.00 to $2.50 per 100 gallons. 
Does anyone believe they would 
have done this as a matter of 
justice to the profession? No; 
butthey didit to meet legitimate 
competition, just as they would 
be compelled to do in many oth- 
er directions, were this matter 
taken in hand by the dentists. 
They make no modification in 
price, so far as I know, only 
where competition forces them 
to it. 



The Physical Properties of Vulcanite. 



A series of very sensible articles 
appeared last year under the 
above caption from the pen of 
Dr. George B. Snow, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in the Dental ' Advirtiser. 

The writer, after giving many 
good points and making many 
valuable suggestions about vul- 
canite work and the behavior of 
vulcanite dental plates, recom- 
mends, that when, from the na- 
ture of the case, it is found im- 
practicable to make the plate of 
equal thickness, the place where 
the plate will be unduly thick be 
filled with pieces of rubber which 
. has been already vulcanized, ( an 
old rubber plate, for example, 
cut up and cleanly filed into 
small pieces about the size of 
duck-shot,) to compensate for 
the undue thickness of the plate 
at these points, and to control 
the expansion or contraction of 
the material. 

If a set of teeth be waxed up 
and flasked in the usual way, it 
will be extremely difficult to 
know where to place these pieces 
of vulcanized rubber; the memory 



being the only guide as to where 
they are to be put, the procedure 
is reduced to guess work. 

To overcome this difficulty, 
(recognizing the value of the sug- 
gestions) we proceed as follows; 
After the case has beea waxed up 
as usual, whether gum section or 
plain teeth are used, the wax is 
carefully removed from the front 
part of the sections, or from the 
front part of the plain teeth, so 
that these are held in place only 
by the wax on the palatal sur- 
face. Those parts of the sections, 
or plain teeth, and the plaster 
model are then painted with rub- 
ber solution, {red rubber dissolv- 
ed in chloroform,) and when this 
dries, small pieces of red rubber 
are packed next to the sections 
to form a rim; or small pieces of 
pink rubber are packed next the 
plain teeth to form an imita- 
lon of the gum. This being 
done, the case is fl asked so that 
the plasterinvestmentis brought 
all over the front part of the 
teeth. Thus the small pieces of 
vulcanized rubber may be placed 
just where they are needed to 
compensate for the extra thick- 
ness or volume of rubber at these 
points. 

Incidently it may be observed 
that by this mode of tasking, 
the teeth are kept in their exact 
position relatively to the cast, 
and, the gates being freely cut in 
the other part of the flask, the 
articulation will be found undis- 
turbed even though the flask 
should not have been accurately 
and completely closed. 

It is well to say that in remov- 
ing the wax from the front part 
of the case, this should all be re- 
moved before painting the case 
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with rubber solution, and the 
small pieces of red or pink vul- 
canite that are put in place of 
the wax that was removed 
should be added to the painted 
surface with a clean wax spatu- 
la, free from all grease, wax, or 
dirt, and heated ( for easier man- 
ipulation of these pieces) in the 
blaze of a spirit-lamp. If there is 
any grease on the spatula the 
rubber will not stick to the plac- 
es where it is wanted. — Dental 
Cosmos, 

TIN AND GOLO FILLINGS. 

In the April number of the Den- 
tal Register, pages 191-2 may be 
found the following statements; 

Dr. Conrad— Said that a short 
time since Dr. Eames had a pa- 
tient of Dr. Herbst's. There 
were about fifty of these combi- 
nation fillings in the mouth. In 
ten or twelve the tin had disap- 
peared entirely, in two or three 
partialy, and other fillings were 
in such a condition that they 
all had to come out. The failure 
was attributed to the kind of tin 
used in the operations. 

Dr. Watt. — Said that in some 
cases the action brought about 
by the combination caused un- 
easy sensations or pain in the 
tooth and sometimes so severe 
as to cause sleeplessness. He 
stated that it was not thorough- 
ly understood what the trouble 
was, but he was of the opinion 
that it was thermal electricity. 

Dr. McKellops — Had seen much 
of the combination filling, but 
there was nothing that gave him 
more satisfaction than gold . He 
thought non-cohesive gold was 
just as adaptable as tin or tin 
and gold. This could be proven 



by experiment. Take tin and 
adapt it to a wall of cavity, and 
then adapt pure gold to the 
same wall, and you will perceive 
that the hair lines on both are 
precisely alike. 

To these statements permit me 
to answer first : No kind of tin 
foil I ever saw, not even that 
which comes from around soft 
cheese, is bad enough to account 
for the failures mentioned by Dr. 
Conrad. Rotation did it. The 
first layers of tin-and-gold may 
be pressed against the walls of 
the cavity by a rotating burnish- 
er or by a hand burnisher, but 
any one who attempts to com- 
plete a tin-and-gold filling by ro- 
tation alone, must, I fear, expect 
the results recorded by Dr. Con- 
rad. 

I do not at all agree with, in 
fact I most emphatically disagree 
with Dr. Watt's statement. Hav- 
ing used tin-and-gold in over ten 
thousand cases, and seen as 
many more where it had been 
used by Drs Abbott, Jenkins, 
Sachs, and others, I have in not 
a single case observed any uneasy 
sensations characteristic of this 
dentists combination. 

Dr. McKellop's experiment is 
not a test of adaptabiltv, al- 
though curiously enough it has 
been looked upon as such by 
dentists for many years. 

According to this test extra- 
cohesive gold foil is more adapt- 
able than either non-cohesive 
gold foil or than tin foil, while 
rubber or coffee dam, which we 
know is an excellent material for 
obtaining a water-tight joint, is 
absolutely non-adaptable. We 
can obtain a beautiful impression 
of a coin with extra-cohesive 
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g;old foil, a less perfect impres- 
sion with non cohesive or tin foil 
and no itnpession at all with 
rubber. This experiment indi- 
cates simply the property of re- 
taining an impression once given. 
Adaptability must be tested in 
altogether a different manner. 
Having used both non-cohesive 
gold and tin-and-gold very ex- 
tensively, I do not hesitate to at- 
tribute a higher degree of adap- 
tability to the latter material. — 
Miller, Dental Register, 



Method of Adapting and Setting Artificial 

Crowns. 

All those who set artificial 
crowns to roots of teeth, under- 
stand the advantages of having 
each piece separate, viz: The fac- 
ing, band, and pin. It is also 
desirable to have these in one 
solid piece before cementing to 
the root, leaving no place for se- 
cretions and having a strong, 
substantial crown. 1st, adapt 
the band or ferrule to the root ; 
2nd, take a plate tooth with 
pins crosswise, grind the cervic- 
al portion to fit over the band, 
neat with the gums; 3rd, place 
the pin in position, close the pins 
in the plate tooth to hold the 
pivot pin, back up with wax to 
hold the band tooth, and remove 
all from the root. Mix some 
finely powdered white glass 
with water and work it between 
the band and tooth crown, in- 
vest in marble dust and plaster, 
and remove the wax. With the 
blow pipe gradually bring all up 
to a red heat. Select a peice of 
white or opaque glass about the 
• size of wax removed. Fuse with 
the blow pipe, and while in a 



molten state, press in by touch 
of an instrument, especially soap 
stone, or clay pipe stem ground 
to suit, to fill the space left by 
the wax; when cool grind with a 
corundum stone to the desired 
shape, and polish with pumice 
stone on a felt wheel. Always 
cover the piece with abestos foil 
while cooling. This is the pract- 
ical crown and equal to any 
crown with the pin baked in. 

Another way to make a fine 
crown: Take the old wooden 
pivot tooth, cut a slot into the 
pivot hole lengthwise from pos- 
terior side of the tooth, band it, 
and proceed as above. 

Glass when fused has a great 
affinity for artificial tooth sub 
stance and for gold, and will fuse 
at a point less than 29 karat 
gold. As to strength it is all 
that is required for the purpose. 

After filling properly make 
holes with a diamond drill, place 
some powder around the pins, 
fold a j)iece of abestos paper and 
fuse with the blow pipe. Pins 
broken from artificial teeth can 
be replaced by this process equal 
to those baked in. — Davis, Ohio 
Journal. 



The Business Aspect of Dentistry. 

BYDE. J. C. HARPER, D. D. S. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 

[Read before the Missouri State Dental Asso- 
ciation, July, 1888.] 

Ask a number of dentists what 
motive prompted them to enter 
the profession of dentistry, and 
probably ninety-five out of a 
hundred would reply that they 
thought it an easy means of 
making money, as they had, no 
doubt, come to the conclusion by 
an acquaintance with a dentist 
who had a lucrative practice; 
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many parents come to this con- 
clusion and advise their sons, 
perhaps daughters, to enter the 
profession. 

Many, after entering the pro- 
fession, take a higher view of the 
vocation and lose sight of the 
business aspect of the calling. In 
a profession, a man's knowledge 
and experience are his stock m 
trade, this he is constantly in- 
creasing by close study and ob- 
servation, As a man's knowl- 
edge and experience increases, he 
gains a reputation which be- 
comes a part of his stock in trade. 

To succeed, one must have a 
thorough education ; this can be 
gained in our colleges and 
through associating with those 
eminent in the profession; this as- 
sociation can be gained by at- 
tending dental meetings, reading 
dental journals and publications. 
To succeed, the dentist must be a 
gentleman and keep his person 
and surroundings in a neat and 
attractive manner, in order to 
bring to him those for whom he 
prefers to practice. The edu- 
cated and refined appreciate the 
services of the dentist and prefer 
to patronize one possessing the 
qualities just mentioned. 

The practice of dentistry is 
more or less painful, hence calls 
for gentleness and sympathy in 
the dentist; both of these quali- 
ties should be cultivated as they 
add much to the dentist's stock 
in trade. Regarding the fees, 
what they should be, and how 
collected: the dentist with a 
large stock in trade feels that his 
time and services are worth 
vastly more than his slovenH, 
ignorant neighbor, and the com- 
munity in which he locates will 



soon come to the same conclu- 
sion, then he will have his just 
reward. The average profes- 
sional man would far rather per- 
form an operation than ask for 
his just dues after completing the 
service. Time is money with the 
dentist, and he should have the 
money for his time as soon as it 
has been given. Bills promptly 
rendered, are, as a rule, promptly 

Said, for that reason have your 
ooks posted daily, so that on 
completing a series of sittings you 
can promptly make out your 
bill, in case it is called for, and it 
generally is, or you are request- 
ed to send the bill to the parent 
or guardian. In cases where a 
large family are almost constant- 
ly requiring your services, month- 
ly bills should be made out and 
collected; rent and other accounts 
are paid monthly, and where is 
the money to come from, unless 
you adopt a similar rule? Serv- 
ices rendered for a stranger 
should be paid for on completion 
of each sitting, in fact a deposit 
should be required on making an 
engagement with an unknown 
person. Not a few patients are 
careless regarding keeping of ap- 

f)ointments, and these can quick- 
y be cured or gotten rid of by 
informing them that you charge 
for loss of time. 

A class of patients, usually chil- 
dren, cause a great loss of time 
by not submitting quietly to the 
operation and causing a loss of 
time by using the spittoon un- 
necessarily or asking questions. 
These can be cured by telling 
them that their papa will have to 
pay for the lost time. Dentists 
have the reputation of being 
poor business managers and 
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wasting their money ; to such no 
better advice can be given than 
that suggested by a banker to 
General Ben. Butler, who said to 
him: "Why do you not invest 
your money ?" Butler replied 
that he had no money to invest. 
The banker showed him that he 
was in error by stating that he 
had money in the bank and he 
frequently had his check brought 
in by young men who seemed to 
be borrowers, and then the bank 
owed him a fee that had not been 
called for, showing that he was 
careless with his money and col- 
lections. 

The advice was to buy real 
estate at auction, having to give 
but a little more than some one 
else was willing to give ; a small 
cash payment would secure the 
property and the rest could be 
paid in easy installments. 

The benefits were pointed out; 
prompt collection and saving 
would be necessary to meet i^hese 
payments, hence there would be 
an object in view, something to 
make and save money for. 
Every professional man should 
make it a rule to lay aside a por- 
tion of his income for investment, 
and no better advice can be fol- 
lowed than that quoted above ; 
try it a year and report. Butler 
followed the advice and became 
wealthy. — Archives. 



POLISHING DEVICES. 

BY F. A. WILLIAMSON, D.D.S. FT. SCOTT, KAN. 

Some simple devices, well test- 
ed in my own laboratory in pol- 
ishing plates, may help others in 
both economy and convenience. 

In using sand paper, if you 
have not the split mandrel, fit 
one of hard wood to the lathe, if 



practicable; instead of allowing 
a flapping free end, wind a piece 
of proper width on the mandrel a 
couple of folds and cement the 
end down with, say Spaldings' 
glue, tie and lay aside a few for 
future use. A little old rubber 
dam, folded inside will make the 
cylinder more pliable. For reach- 
ing an angle and for rapid work, 
take an old cork (of which a 
plenty will be found in States 
other than Kansas,) turn it to 
any desired shape on your lathe 
with a file, glue on a covering of 
sand-paper and tiefirmlv in place 
till dry. 

The cone of pumice-stone which 
Prof. Harper brought to our at- 
tention I think better for general 
use; but it is more satisfactory to 
me with a^simple bushing which 
I give it. After blocking it out 
with an old saw, and shaping it 
with hatchet or chisel, I bore 
with any convenient instrument 
a perforation a little larger than 
the spindle to which it is to be 
fitted, wrap the end of the spin- 
dle with tissue paper moistened 
with some mucilage to a suffi- 
cient thickness to prevent the 
spindle reaching the end of the 
perforation, moisten the perfora- 
tion with mucilage and screw in 
place; when dried thorougly, 
place and turn to desired shape 
with an old file, resting one end 
of it on the lathe-bench. This, of 
course, means you are not to wet 
your cone in use, as I saw one 
really ingenious dentist do. Your 
pumice trimmings let fall from 
the file on a peice of paper; they 
will make a good cutting polish. 

For applying polishing powder 
I have found nothing superior to 
wheels cut from the fragments of 
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the heaviest machinery bands 
made of rubber and cloth . It the 
smaller size of these do not reach 
some spot, punch one out of sole 
leather and place on the dental 
engine; while the accessible parts 
of a plate will be brought to a 
polish with a two and a half inch 
diameter wheel of band material 
as if by magic. They need not 
cost any money, preserve their 
shape, and last almost a life- 
time. — ^4rcA/Ves. 



Filling Partially Developed Roots, 

BY DR. B. Q. STEVENS, HANNIBAL, MO. 

These cases are of great impor- 
tance and demand our careful at- 
tion; for teeth with such roots 
should be saved. I have treated 
several cases with a measure of 
success, by my method of treat- 
ment and filling, which is as fol- 
lows: 

After adjusting the rubber 
dam, clean out the cavity and 
root thoroughly, then get the 
measure of the length of the root; 
after getting this select or make a 
wooden point that will fit tightly 
at the extreme end of root, which 
is easily done by trying it in ; lay 
this by for future use. Then use 
peroxide and work it down until, 
if possible, it would look a little 
tinged with blood, which is suffi- 
cient; if I could not get blood, 
would do the best I could so get 
the effervesence to cease. Wipe 
out the canal with chloroform or 
alcohol, and with hot air get it 
dry and clean; wipe out gently 
with carborlic acid, full strength, 
or wood creosote, whieh I like 
better, then make a string of cot- 
ton a little longer than the tooth 
and wind it around a smooth 



broach, dip the end in creosote 
and pass it to the end of root, 
being careful to leave one end to 
get hold of, put in a small pellet 
of cotton, and if necessary, press 
it tightly. Then warm a cone of 
red gutta-percha and pack it 
tightly, pressing on that pellet 
of cotton and sandarac while 
the gutta-percha is warm, so as 
to get the root canal tightly fill- 
ed without wounding the tissue 
at the end of the root. Dismiss 
the patient for three or five days; 
would not like to let it run over 
a week; if no trouble ensues, re- 
move the cemented cotton, then 
apply the rubber dam, and with 
a warm instrument remove the 
gutta-percha and string of cotton 
carefully; then wipe with dry cot- 
ton, to see if there is any moist- 
ure; if there is tear like moisture, 
I would not stop, but proceed to 
fill. After getting canal dry, if I 
found pus, I w;ould renew my 
treatment; would not use perox- 
ide; cleanse thoroughly and in- 
ject freely with carbolic acid and 
iodine, full strength, and let it 
run a few days longer than the 
first time. Finally, when the 
case is ready for filling, take the 
stick that is already measured 
and file a little off so it will go in 
loosely ; if it is very large, cut it 
half off within an eighth of an 
inch of the end, then warm and 
wrap it tightly with thin gutta- 
percha, and while warm careful- 
ly press it to the point marked 
previouly on the stick; let it re- 
main a minute or so, blowing on 
cold air; you can then twist the 
stick and finish the filling with 
whatever you choose. 

I have never come across a 
tooth I could not treat success- 
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fully in this way, and I do not 
know of any that are giving 
trouble. — Archives. 



Professional Literature. 

There can be no " profession 1 ' 
without a literature of its own ; 
the vrey term implies literary 
culture. If those engaged in any 
vocation are doing scientific 
work, there must be journals of 
some kind to make a permanent 
record of what is done, and those 
journals will usually be a faithful 
index of the status of those 
whom they represent. The 
stream cannot rise above its 
fountain head, and if dentists de- 
sire a literature that will be a 
credit to them in the eyes of the 
world, that shall produce the im- 
pression that they are thinking, 
studious men, the journals must 
be supported, not only with sub- 
scriptions, but by contributions 
from the writers of the profes- 
sion. Our dental journals usu- 
ally have a large exchange list of 
medical journals, and the impres- 
sion made upon the editors of 
those journals, upon the repre- 
sentative men in medicine, de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
manner in which they see our 
professional literature sustained. 
If any journal that stands as a 
representative of the profession 
to which it belongs shall mainly 
be made up of extracts from 
other journals, and evinces a 
dearth of original thought and 
a lack of original communica- 
tions from those who should be 
its contributors, it marks a low 
tide of professional interest and 
reflects severely upon profes- 
sional status.— Dr. W. C. Barrett, 
in Independent Practitioner. 



Facts Worth Kaowiag. 

1st. That the normal healthy 
body has the power of eliminat- 
ing a large amount of septic ma- 
etrial (Virchow). 

2d. That ordinary water does 
not contain the pathogenic bac- 
teria and their spores in sufficient 
amount to be dangerous (L. 
Tait). This is only to be accept- 
ed provisionally, as this great 
surgeon protects his feeble pa- 
tients by drainage. 

3d. That air can be admitted 
to suppuratingcavities, provided 
it is not confined (Say re). This, 
however, cannot be urged as a 
plea against the use of antiseptics, 
as nowhere has antiseptic sur- 
gery made a more brilliant rec- 
ord than in surgery of tlie joints. 

4th. That cold is the great 
enemy of life (John Marshall). 



" I Do Not Indorse Uaaradiate Root-ttHag- 

"We can never know that in- 
cipient abscess is not present, 
and if it is, trouble *will always 
follow such an operation. It is 
to be deplored that this practice 
is advocated to such an extent 
in our periodical literature, on 
account of the danger of leading 
young men astray. We should 
be moreconservative in our prac- 
tice. A root may be filled imme- 
diately if we have destroyed and 
removed the pulp ourselves ; but 
even in those cases, I should pre- 
fer to leave it a day or two after 
removal, in order to destroy any 
living tissue that might remain 
in the canal. For this purpose I 
know of nothing better than car- 
bolic acid, ninety-five per cent.— 
T. W. Brophy, Ills. Trans., Inde- 
pendent Practitioner. 
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" Purification of fttrotfry. 

The author effects the purifica- 
tion by passing air through the 
mercury for iorty-eight hours. 
The impurities, zinc, lead, tin, 
etc., collect at the top of the tube 
in the form of a black powder. 
The removal of trace of silver 
and gold is not necessary for 
mercury intended for filling ba- 
rometers and similar instru- 
ments. These impurities do not 
affect the density of the mer- 
cury, nor alter the appearance of 
the' meniscus. The author con- 
siders that if pure air has any 
oxidizing effect on pure mercury, 
it is so slight as to be scarcely 
appreciable. Platinum in thin 
foil is not attacked by mercury 
in the cold, but on prolonged 
boiling the platinum is attacked, 
the greater part remaining in 
suspension as a black powder. — 
/. Af. Crafts. 



Along came two women with 
babies in their arms, then a man 
with three children, the a troop 
of boys and girls under ten years, 
until the number of children was 
about fifteen. Last came a 
woman and a baby coach in a 
great hurry. 

"Am I too late?" she asked. 

"You're just in time," said Mr. 
Gilmore, "now put the children 
in the pan." 

In they went, and the work- 
men with big shovels stirred up 
the big piles of green lime until 
the little ones whooped and hop- 
ped like a band of Comanches or 
Pawnees. The mothers held the 
little babies over the edge of the 
purifying pan until the ammonia 
made big tears drop from their 



eyes, and they were almost blind- 
ed. The more they coughed, Mr. 
Gilmore said, the better it was 
for them. 

•Now, take them on the wat- 
er," he said, "and bring them 
back here two or three times 
again." 

Chief Engineer Park says that 
this treatment for whooping 
cough and typhus camplaints is 
now endorsed by the best physi- 
cians in Philadelphia, and hun- 
dreds of cases are now treated 
yearly at the Gas Works. — From 
a Purifying House Sketchy in the 
Philadelphia Star. 



Degoieration of Hunan Twth. 

The law of retardation exhibits itself 
in the teeth of the higher races of man- 
kind in a highly inconvenient manner. 
The greatly developed brain requires 
all the available room in the skull; there 
is space left for the attachment of mus- 
cles for a powerful jaw. Cooked food 
also causes a degeneracy in the devel- 
opment of the jaw. There is constant- 
ly no room left fcr either the wisdom 
teeth or the second upper incisors; the 
wisdom teeth are retarded, often cause 
great pain, and decay early. The sec- 
cond incisors appear in startling and 
unexpected places, and often (in 
America especially) do not cut the gum 
at all. Prof. Cope says that " Ameri- 
can dentists have observed that the 
third molars (wisdom-teeth) are in na- 
tives of the United States very liable 
to imperfect growth or suppression, and 
to a degree entirely unknown among 
savages or even many civilized races." 
The same suppression has been ob- 
served in the outer pair of superior in- 
cisors, This is owing not only to a 
reduction in the size of the arches of 
the jaws, but to successively prolonged 
delay in the appearance of the teeth. 
In the same way men, and the man 
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like apes, have fewer teeth than the 
lower monkeys, and these again fewer 
than the insectivorous mammals to 
which they are most nearly allied. 
When this difference in dentition has 
been established, civilized man may 
claim to place himself in a new species, 
apart from low savages as well as from 
high apes— Fopular Science Monthly. 



Odd Notes About Teeth. 

The mothers of Breton will not 
touch infants' gums, lest the teeth grow 
crooked. 

The black tooth of a horse, found by 
chance will, say the Irish, keep you 
well supplied with money. 

Teeth have often been, and to this 
day sometimes, are, worn as amulets. 
Sharks' teeth serve^ this purpose in 
Samoa. 

In lower Canada and the eastern 
States children are told when, a tooth 
comes out that t;he new tooth will be a 
gold one if the tongue is kept out the 
cavity. 

There was a tradition that from the 
time Chosroes, the Persian, carried 6fT 
a piece of the true cross from Constanti- 
nople the number of teeth in the 
mouths of men were reduced from 32 
to 23. It is needless to say, however, 
that mankind is usually provided with a 
full complement of 32. 

Teeth have been worshipped, and in 
fact, are venerated as relics in some 
religious shrines. Buddha's tooth is 
preserved in a temple in India, and 
Cingalese worshipped the tooth of a 
monkey, while an elephant's tooth and 
a shark's tooih served a similar pur- 
pose among the Malabar islanders and 
the Tonga islanders, respectively. The 
Siamese valued a monkey's tooth so 
highly that they are reported to have 
offered the Portuguese, into whose 
hands it had fallen by the fortune of 
war, 700,000 crowns for it 



, .Fto'* Letter, 

BY EBEN B. REXFOBD. 

[From the Ladies Home Journal.] 

A sweet little baby brother 

Hid come to live with Flo, 
Aod she wanted it brought to the table, 

That it might eat and grow. 
" It must wait a while," said Grandma, 

In answer to her plea, 
" For a little thing that hasn't teeth 

Can't eat like you and me." 

" Why, hasn't it got teeth, Grandma ? " 

Asked Flo, in great surprise. 
" O my, but isn't it funny ? — 

No teeth, but nose an' eyes. 
I guess," after thinking gravely, 

"They must have been forgot. 
Can't we buy him some like grandpa's ? 

I'd like to know why not." 

That afternoon at the corner 

With paper and pen and ink 
Went Flo, saying, " Don't talk to me ; 

If you do I'll 'sturb my think 
I'm writtiog a letter, Grandma, 

To send away to night, 
An' 'cause its very 'portant, 

I want to get it right." 

At last the letter was finished, 

A ^wonderf ul thing to see, 
And directed to ' - God, in Heaven." 

" Please read it over to me," 
Said little Flo to her Grandma, 

" To see if it is right, you know." 
And here is the letter written 

To God by little Flo : 

" Dear God : The baby you brought us 

Is awful nice and sweet, 
But 'cause you forgot his toofies 

The poor little thing can't eat. 
That's why I'm writing thi9 letter, 

A purpose to let you know. 
Please come and finish the baby. 

That's all. From 

"Little Flo." 



It was formerly thought that a wolf's 
tooth worn in a bag around the neck 
would chase fear away from the fortu- 
nate possessor. 
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FREE ADVICE TO DOCTORS. 

A BUBLE8QUK. 

[Henry Guy Carleton addrassef !the ooming Med- 
ical Congress.] 

In some inexplicable manner, 
the invitation of the Executive 
Committee for me to read a sci- 
entific paper before the Medical 
Congress which is to meet at 
Washington next Tuesday has 
either been misdirected or has 
gone astray. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I might feel slighted, 
but the warm interest which I 
take in the Congress and my de- 
sire to have it hear something 
really worth remembering have 
prompted me to overlook the ac- 
cident, and I have prepared the 
following hurried but valuable 
monograph on Medical Ethics, 
which I trust will be read im- 
mediately after roll-call and 
prayer, by the Chairman, Dr. 
Louis A. Sayre. 

It appears to me, brother dele- 
gates to the Medical Congress, 
that our earliest attention should 
be diverted from etiology, semei- 
ology, sequlse prodromata and 
pills, and turned to the long- 
neglected question of Medical 
Ethics. 

The ponderous code which has 
hitherto been in use, and which 
has often been the cause of elab- 
orate trouble between medical 
brothers; leading to ecchymoses 
under eye, hsemorrhgic nasal tur- 
gescence, spinal relaxation and 
periostitis of the tuberosities of 
the , ischii from pedi-phalangeal 
shock — this code, it appears to 
me, should be revised. I have 
formulated roughly a code which 
no doubt, you may in time slight* 
ly enlarge and modify. I take 
urst the duty of the physician to 



the patient; second, his duty to 
himself; third, his duty to his 
brother physicians, and fourth, 
his duty to the public. 

The duty of the physician to 
his patient is divided into three 
parts. First, call and diagnosti- 
cate case. I venture to draw your 
earnest attention to the fact I 

?lace diagnosis before treatment, 
'here are many of us who skip 
the diagnosis in our hurry to get 
in our fine treatment, and we 
postpone investigation, knowing 
that we can do it more leisurely 
at the autopsy. Of course, it 
must be admitted that a post- 
mortem generally throws a sur- 
prising amount of light upon a 
case, but with patients and their 
families I have discovered that 
the prejudice runs in favor of di- 
agnostic investigation. 

You are perhaps surprised at 
the importance I attach to diag- 
nosis, but I assure you I have 
seen evil results follow from mix- 
ing up diseases: treating a man 
for glanders when he had a cinder 
in his eye, and ransacking his in- 
terior by laparotomy when he 
merely had plain, straightfor- 
ward, Christian case of snakes. 

Looking at your patient's 
tongue, feeling his pulse and get- 
ting his five dollars is not always 
sufficient diagnosis, particularly 
in the early stages of a zymotic or 
the last stage of desquamatous 
degeneration of nephritic tissue. 
In some cases, hammering him 
on the back, drumming on his 
brisket and running over his car- 
diac region with your right ear 
will at least restore public confi- 
dence, if it does not give you any 
hint of the mystery within. I 
have also found that a diligent 
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inquiry into the history of the 
case often assists diagnosis by 
eliciting the opinion of the house- 
hold. 

I divide diagnosis into two 
classes — analytical and synthet- 
ical. In analytical diagnosis you 
form a correct opinion by your 
examination into, and knowl- 
edge of, the symptoms. In syn- 
thetical diagnosis you don't ex- 
actly know where you are, but 
you don't let on. You give one 
<lrug and watch results. If the 
patient improves — why there you 
are. If he doesn,t improve, but 
sinks rapidly, change your drug 
for its antidote, and you have 
earned your money. Most of us 
prefer synthetical diagnosis. It 
jseasier,andwecometnore quick- 
ly to autopsy, which, after all, is 
the old reliable method, and 
can't well be improved upon. 

When you are in doubt that 
your diagnosis is correct, call for 
a quiet consultation and send for 
one or more eminent physicians 
to examine into the case. This 
shifts the responsibility entirely 
from your shoulders and enables 
you to attend the obsequies with 
a light heart. 

It is better in consultation to 
call in a physician of your own 
school. I once had a case I 
didn't exactly understand,, and 
two hours after I had begun my 
treatment the patient sank into 
a sweet deep coma and was rap- 
idly cashing in, when I sent for 
the two nearest doctors for a 
consultation, happening to be a 
stranger in the town. The first 
was a homoeopath, and of course 
had never seen a human interior, 
and the second was a faith-cure 
specialist, whose whole pharma- 



copoeia was hallelujah and a rise 
up William-Riley sort of a man- 
ner, which jarred upon my 
nerves. I received them courte- 
ously and laid before them my 
diagnosis. I said that the par- 
enchymatous nephritis had giv- 
en awayto cachexia, complicated 
with idiopathic nepatitis, some 
angina and cerebral tuberculosis 
which, however, I passed over as 
minor sequela?, confining my 
treatment more to the anasarca 
in the left foot andthe ecchymos- 
is under the right ear. Mitral 
regurgitation, aphasia, locomot- 
or ataxia and opisthotonos had 
been marked during the night, I 
said, with orchitis of the ventricle, 
valvular crystitis and some par- 
aphimosis of the duramater, 
which I had quieted down by fre- 
quent tenminim hypordermics of 
aconite until hemorrhagic bal- 
antis supervened. I then paused 
for a reply. 

The homo-path sat in silence a 
few moments and then inquired 
if my patient, who was a large, 
irritable man, had ever had 
membranous croup, and did 
puerperal fever run in his family? 
I said briskly that no symptons 
of either had been present. Then 
he said that two pellets of carbo 
anamalis every four hours, with 
a trituration of mercurias, ninth 
power every forty-two minutes, 
would, he thought, relieve the 
more prominent symptoms, and 
the patient would certainly live 
unless he got in a moribund con- 
dition, which might prove fatal 
Excessive moribundity, he said, 
had been the principal cause oi 
death in most cases he had han- 
dled. He then said about forty 
dollars would fit his own private 
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symptoms, and I left the room 
to introduce him to the afflicted 
relatives. Weheard fourthumps, 
a whiz, and a dull thud, and 
rushed back just in time to learn 
that my patient had thrown the 
faith-cure doctor out from the 
oriole window, and I had a 
double case of coroner before I 
left town. 

I find the best average diag- 
nosis is to find out if my patient 
is suffering any pain. If he is, I 
either chloroform him and cut 
out the painful part or shove 
into him about sixteen minims 
of Magendie's solution with a 
hypodermic syringe. Hypoder- 
mics of morphine always stops 
the pain, and when he dies happy 
what more could be expected? 
You will always observe that a 
doctor who favors synthetical 
diagnosis will squirt morphine 
into the arm for everything from 
a gumboil to diffuse typhoidal 
peritonitis. Then he administers 
three grains of quinine three 
times a day, and sends in a bill 
for sixty-five dollars. 

The duty of doctor to himself 
lies more in the financial than in 
the medical side of the question. 
I always, in my private practice, 
administer an anesthetic, and, 
while my patient is unconcious, 
help him to pay out of his trous- 
ers' pocket, or else I secrete some 
portable article of property 
about my clothes, and return it 
if he gets well and comes up to 
the scratch. What the profes- 
sion really needs is a chattel 
mortgage, which will levy on all 
the furniture in the house, and 
which the patient must sign be- 
fore he takes the first pill, and I 
earnestly commend this simple 



process to the attention of the 
Congress. 

The duty of a doctor to his 
brother physicians, as defined by 
the code, is to pronounce them 
all murderers in the first degree. 
The old code has established 
among physicians tKesame beau- 
tiful harmony which we observe 
in tomcats. 

A doctor must not prescribe 
for another doctor's patient, even 
if said patient be dying and said 
other doctor be drunk. His clear 
code duty is to sober up the oth- 
er, and slide out with a polite 
but firm adieu to the hysterical 
family. 

A doctor may spend his time 
inventing new surgical appli- 
ances, or ascertaining new reme- 
dies ; but he must give their free 
use to all other doctors, or they 
will be justly entitled to both use 
his inventions and call him a 
quack. This legitimatizing of pi- 
racy and blackmail is, I think, a 
beautiful and just feature of the 
code, which should be preserved. 

A doctor may blister his house 
all over with a roseola of shingles 
according to the code; but if he 
advertises he is a felonious im- 
postor, who should be socked in 
jail. His best way of advertis- 
ing is to marry a rich and elo- 
quent wife, who will race around 
and give all other doctors rats 
in society, while he reclines in his 
office with cerebral elephantiasis 
and prepares to accomodate the 
fashionable rush, 

A doctor should never send a 
crippled eye, a lame ear or a 
warped spine to a specialist until 
he has tinkered with it himself 
for at least a year. The thing 
will then be chronic, the special- 
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ist will be able to do no good, 
and the doctor can safely say 
that specialism is all very well, 
but give him general practice ev- 
ery time. 

A doctor should never write a 
legible hand, particularly when 
prescribing morphia, digitalis, 
veratrum viride, aconite, atropia 
hydrocyanic acid or arsenic. 
The more obscure the doctor's 
writing the more latitude will be 
given the sleepy clerk who puts 
up the perscription. Whenever I 
exhibit any of these little, sooth- 
ing family remedies I always 
write the perscription so I cannot 
read it myself, and then the 
pharmacist exercises his own 
judgment, and just mixes up 
some assafoetidaand squills, and 
I get there brilliantly with the suf- 
ferer and please the family. This 
simple rule has got me out of 
more altercations with the 
Board of Health than anything 
I can name. 

Doctors are always courteous 
with each other. When a num- 
ber are called in to attend a rich 
and powerful patient, they al- 
ways exhibit a synchronously 
mutual respect and brotherly love 
which inspire the public with 
confidence and respect. 

These few little hit?ts, gentle- 
men, may inspire you to formu- 
late a code more in accordance 
with modern progress than that 
conceived in the days of the bolus 
and yarb tea. If base ball were 
not so active I would be with 
you; but I shall be glad to re- 
ceive any prepaid telegrams of 
inquiry while you are in session, 
and will wire any advice, collect, 



which I may think will fit your 
case.— Henry Guy Carelton, M. 
Z>., PA, D. D. D. S., etc. (Faith 
Cure a Specialty.) 



GET THE BEST. 



DB. T. P. WILLIAMS, BELLEVILLE, TEXAS. 

Every dentist should keep up 
with the procession, also keep 
his eyes open that he may catch 
all the good things that are said 
and done and made in his line. I 
wish to impress the importance 
of a dentist, possessing all new 
and improved, as well as old ap- 
pliances, which will assist in im- 
proving his skill as an operator. 
Many dentists have small in- 
comes, and seemingly not able to 
buy many useful instruments, 
such as Perry's Separators, Bon- 
will's Mechanical Mallet, Ains- 
worth Rubber Punch, the Jumbo 
Mirror, and the more expensive 
clamps and matrices. But let me 
inform all such that it is true econ- 
omy of time and money, as well 
as money in our pocket, with 
compound interest. Then there 
are a great many little devices, 
which are inexpensive, which 
will assist us materially in our 
work, such as Justi's Mouth 
Prop, Ligature Cutter, different 
sizes and shapes of plug finishing 
burs, Teague-s depressed disks, 
small size sand paper disks, and 
numerous other little things, 
each used in its place, will do 
away with the greater portion 
of hard and tedious parts of 
many operations, with great 
satisfaction to ourselves and 
comfort to our patients. There 
are cases which no dentist, how- 
ever skillful, could treat and fill 
successfully without most of these 
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instruments or their substitutes. 
If a dentist will invest in im- 
proved appliances, he is a saved 
man and dentist, and well' on the 
road to consummate skill in his 
profession, there is no doubt of 
it, because he will undertake ope- 
rations which he would not had 
he no such appliances. Possess- 
ing the best instruments, his am- 
bition will be aroused; it will 
cause him to exert himself to put 
forth every effort to excel. I 
know* this from experience. We 
sometimes agreeably surprise 
ourselves when putting on the 
finishing touches of beautiful 
gold fillings inserted in difficult 
cavities, results of an unusual 
undertaking It is a fault among 
many of us to make a compro- 
mise between gold and ourselves, 
on the ground of the new depart- 
ure, at the same time thinking of 
the time and labor it will save, 
and maybe it will save the tooth 
as long as if it were filled with 
gold. The way to improve our 
manipulative ability is to tackle 
the difficult cavities. Be even 
anxious to find work that will 
tax all your resources, and re- 
quire extra study and skill. It 
will be worth gold to you. — 
Items. 



ADVICE TO MY SON, SAMUEL 

Yes, Samuel, it is easy enough 
to be rich and honorable and 
useful and happy; just as easy as 
it is to be poor and dishonored 
and useless and miserable. It is 
generally within ourselves to de- 
cide our destiny. My son Samu- 
el is deciding his destiny now. 
It is only to see him wander 
about listlessly, 'aimlessly, 



thoughtlessly, to predict a future 
ot uselesness. 

My son, you may even learn in 
your books, yet know little. 
You may have good clothes and 
strut about lik a coxcomb, put- 
ting on all the airs of a dude; yet 
have no valuable thoughts, no 
mental and moral discipline, no 
depth and breadth and strength 
of manly capacity, 

My son, Samuel, if you would 
rise m this world, it is not what 
your father is, or what your an- 
cestry were, that will give you 
permanent place and power 
among men; but the intrinsic ca- 
pacity of a well-trained brain, 
brawny muscles and skill in the 
adaptation of means to ends. — 
Items. 



In one of Bishop M'Tyre's 

Baccalaureate sermons he says: 
"I was once in a furniture shop. 
Lying on the floor I saw several 
pieces of timber. Speaking to the 
foreman of the establishment, I 
said : 4 Why do you not use this? 
It is of fine grain and very beau- 
tiful.' The foreman said: *Yes 
we have plenty of that, but we 
cannot use it. It is too soft to 
be polished.' Young men, if you 
are too soft to be polished, God 
will put none of it on you." Yet 
the softest are often the most 
vain, supercilious, and preten- 
tious. 



Which? — We have a dentist in 

this town who is also a poet. 
It is not known whether he mer- 
cifully administers gas to the pa- 
tients, or his Muse. — Puck. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

"It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accenU of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them."'— Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

EDITORIAL. 

BROKE HER PARASOL OVER HIS HEAD. 

Elizabeth Morey is a dentist in 
Brighton Beach Hotel. Yester- 
day, says the New York Press of 
the 4th ultimo, she sued Louis 
Rosenbaum of 1636 Lexington 
Avenue in the Ninth District 
Court for $42 for work she had 
done for him. The case was ad- 
journed, and Mrs. Morey follow- 
ed Rosenbaum out of court and 
broke her parasol over his head. 
She was arrested and was ar- 
raigned in Harlem Court on 
charge of assault, but the com- 
plaint was dismissed. 

While we would not encourage 

lawlessness under any circum- 
stances, still we cannot help feel- 
ing sorry that the handle of the 
parasol was not made of ratan, 
or some other tough material, 
that would have withstood a 
reasonable amount of resistance 
when brought intp active service 
upon a wickedly developed cran- 
im. It is quite evident that a 
parasol, as a weapon of warfare, 
is not strong enough to resist ef- 
fective blows aimed at a bony 
substance, rendered almost im- 



pregnable by reason of "bumps" 
intended to impart to it "char- 
acter" if not strength. There can 
be no reasonable doubt enter- 
tained but that the fair dentist 
went about her work of castiga- 
tion in down-right earnest. She 
attacked a man who, by false 
pretenses, as alleged, had robbed 
her of hard earned money; and 
the knowledge of this fact, doubt- 
less, infused into her performance 
some of the heroic pluck with 
which noble minded women are 
supplied upon all extraordinary 
occasions. 

This may have been the first vis- 
it of the doctor to a Court of Just- 
ice and when her case, agreeable 
to legal procrastination, was ad- 
journed, she probably remem- 
bered that law holds a very dis- 
tant relationship to Justice, and 
that however seriously it is invok- 
ed or righteous and urgent the 
complaint demanding its imme- 
diate interposition, it might be 
weeks, if not years, before her 
claim would have judicial deter- 
mination; and that were judg- 
ment finally entered in her favor, 
it would not be worth the paper 
upon which it vsras written. 

Unscrupulous persons, and there 
are too many of them in all com- 
munites, may command the best 
skill of the dentist in protracted, 
costly and exhaustive opera- 
tions, and when the work is 
done refuse to compensate for it 
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on some flimsy pretext. There is, 
we regret to say, no law to reach 
such swindlers and .they are 
housed, fed and clothed by hon- 
est men. We have encountered 
some of them in our own prac- 
tice. Asa rule they belong to the 
kid-glove d variety of cheats, for 
they live in good style, employ 
servants and make a fraud 
splurge while owing for the food 
consumed by their families, and 
the clothes covering their per- 
sons. Sometimes they happen to 
be ward politicians and these men 
generally claim to have a "sure 
pull" with civil justices, before 
whom all suits at law, for sums 
under fifty dollars, must be 
brought; and to sue this class of 
swindlers would be a waste of 
time and money. 

It would be an excellent plan 
for the leading dentists, in our 
principal cities, to have a black 
book containing the names of 
these genteel swindlers alphabet- 
ically arranged for hasty refer- 
ence. We have one or two very 
prominent names belonging to 
political mountebanks we would 
be glad to see distinguished by 
such a classification. 

While we sincerely sympathize 
with doctor Morey in the loss of 
her parasol, and while we experi- 
ence a sort of regretful pleasure 
that it was not the head of the 
man against which it was aimed 
that was broken, still, we fear 



that kind of entertainmentshe in- 
dulged in is too suggestive of an 
enforced residence in some penal 
institution. Keep shady with 
your parasol in tne future, doc- 
tor* 



THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
No person, however wealthy 
he may; be, should lead an idle 
life. Industry is a virtue whether 
it comes from necessity or choice. 
Every legitimate calling or pro- 
fession is useful to the communis 
ty and thus, while those engaged 
in business are contributing to 
their own interest and happi- 
ness, they are, at the same time, 
doing good unto others. The 
dentist, physician, lawyer, minis- 
ter, manfacturer, and farmer, all 
labor for their own individual 
interest, and at the same time 
the results of their labor are bene- 
ficial to the whole community. 
These several professions are 
honorableif conducted in a prop- 
er manner; and they all lead to 
wealth if followed with skill, 
economy and industry. No law- 
ful and honest avocation is de- 
grading in itself; and instances 
have occuredof men rising to the 
highest stations as well from the 
bench of a shoemaker or carpen- 
ter as from the learned profes- 
sions. A good mechanic is infi- 
nitely superior to a poor dentist, 
a bad minister or an indifferent 
lawyer. 
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It matters little what avoca- 
tion we follow for a livelihood 
providing it be respectable; 
whether we pursue a life of hand- 
work or head-work, so long as 
we connect our own successes 
with the happiness and good of 
our fellow men. 



THE MILK QUESTION. 

Recent scientific experiments, 
both in this country and France, 
.have left the question in doubt 
as to whether milk, as an article 
of food, is not exceedingly injuri- 
ous if not dangerous to health. 
It is said, in view of results at- 
tained thus far by these experi- 
ments, that the only safe way to 
use milk now is to submit it to 
a simmering heat in order to de- 
stroy poisonous animal life which 
it is said to contain. 

We know that the milk of cows 
is frequently unwholesome on ac- 
' count of the food and habits of 
these animals. If any injurious 
or corrupting substance be taken 
into the vital domain with the 
food, or by absorption from the 
skin or lungs, or in any other 
way during the period of lacta- 
tion, a considerable portion of it 
mingles with the milk and by 
this means is expelled from the 
system. Whatever effects the 
health of these animals is corres- 
pondingly deleterious to their 
milk, and cows are almost as lia- 
ble to sickness as human beings. 



Of course they are regularly milk- 
ed when under treatment for ail- 
ments, and the lacteal fluid, per- 
haps reeking with disease, is sent 
to market to swell the long list 
of deleterious and dangerous 
food with which our cities are 
flooded. Even when in compari- 
tively healthy condition, cows 
that are housed, especially in ill- 
ventilated stables, are often cov- 
ered with filth which mixes with 
the milk and imparts to it a dis- 
agreeable odor and taste, render- 
ing it altogether unfit for family 
use. 

Considering the immense quan- 
ity of milk consumed the ques- 
the of its unwholesomeness is 
certainly one which claims the 
attention of those whose duty it 
is to look after the sanitary con- 
dition of the people. 

RINGING WORDS. 
The fifty-seventh annual exhi- 
bition of the American Industry, 
of New York City, was formally 
opened on the evening of Sept. 
4th, by Mayor Hewitt, who 
among other things, said: 

"On what basis does this fabric 
of modern wealth and civiliza- 
tion exist? It was founded on 
the right of every man to control 
his own labor and brain," he 
continued. "In other words, the 
whole of this vast fabric is based 
upon individual liberty — the right 
of every man to do with what 
he produces as he may deem best. 
The lesson is irresistible that 
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whoever seeks to fetter the right 
of man to control his own labor 
and industry is an enemy to civ- 
ilization." 

If these words were incorpora- 
ted in the Code of Dental Ethics 
it would relieve that crotchety 
reminder of antiquarian bigotry 
of most of its objectiable fea- 
tures. It might be well however, 
for them to appear as an adden- 
dum to the Code. 



OEATH FROM AN ABSCESSED TOOTH. 

At a meeting of the Southern 
and American Dental Associa- 
tions, held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Dr. J. S. Marshall detailed 
a fatal case of alveolar abscess 
which, we regret to say, is not 
published with the proceedings 
of the Association which have 
come to our notice. We will 
esteem it a favor if the doctor 
will furnish The Practical 
Dentist a full history of the 
case. We desire practically, to 
know the age, and sex of the pa- 
tient, the pathological condition 
of his or her mouth at the early 
stages of the disease; how long, 
and the nature of its treatment; 
whether it was a superior or in- 
ferior third molar and any other 
fact in connection with the case 
that would be of interest to the 
profession. 



laid down by Cornaro are prob- 
ably perfect; and he intimates 
that, in his opinion, twelve ounces 
of solid food and sixteen ounces 
of liquid appear to be the 
maximum requirments of age. 
The solids ought, he thinks, to 
be made up of one-third animal 
food, chiefly'flesh, and two-thirds 
vegetable nourishment. He dis- 
likes fruit and fish and says also, 
that salt and sugar should only 
be used sparingly. He deprecates 
the too copious use of milk, as 
well as drugs, and after adding 
that industry of some kind 
should be practiced, he gravely 
points out the valuable medicin- 
al properties of port wine. 

We should like to know the 
opinion of Brother Welch in rela- 
tion to this latter assumption. 



OUR DIET. 
A writer on the diet of centen- 
arians holds that the rules of life 



There is in Harrisburg, Pa., 
says an Exchange, a dentist who 
has a daughter who is loved by 
a young man, but he is bashful, 
and doesn't like to go to the 
house and see her unless he has 
an excuse. So every Tuesday and 
Friday he calls and gets the old 
man to pull a tooth for him, and 
then he goes into the back parlor 
and sparks the girl under pre- 
tense of trying to find his hat. 
He has only six teeth left now; 
and what worries him is to know 
what he is going to do when 
they are all out. 

Get an artificial set, of course, 

providing his loose change holds 

out.— Ed. 
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DELICATE ORGANS. 



The usefulness and importance 
of hearing is not properly appre- 
ciated until its functions have 
been interfered with and some of 
the many symptoms of disease 
have been experienced. All sen- 
sations, such as fullness, burning, 
itching or pain, as well as pecul- 
iar noises in one's ears, though 
suggesting the presence of dis- 
ease, should not be self-treated. 
These various feelings all mean 
something, and if constant or 
recurrent, should arouse the pa- 
tient to make inquiry as to their 
causation. When there is itch- 
ing, a diseased condition of the 
skin is to be found, and this may 
be relieved with warm, weak 
saleratus water dropped into 
the canal. It is best to refrain 
from picking the ears because 
foreign substances of an irritat- 
ing nature and dirt, so-called, 
may be left upon thf delicate and 
highly sensitive skin. 

It often happens that earache 
is only a sign of disease in dis- 
tant parts, as, for instance, de- 
caying teeth frequently produce 
reflex pains in these organs. 
There are so many well authenti- 
cated cases on record, showing be- 
yond all doubt that earache of 
the most distressing character, 

not infrequently owes its origin 
to the sympathy existing be- 
tween decaying organs of masti- 
tion and the drum membrane and 



adjacent structures of the ear, as 
well as the nerves and blood 
vessels with which it is supplied, 
that it were useless to argue this 
point. 

Pains caused by reflex action of 
diseased teeth, are often difficult 
to combat, because of a lack of 
knowledge as to their origin. 
Not that there is any mystery 
connected with this condition 
which dental science has failed 
to clear up, but rather, that 
physicians, who are, as a rule, 
called upon to treat patients so 
afflicted, often fail to compre- 
hend the nature of the difficulty. 



FEARLESSNESS OF PURPOSE. 
As a man leaves his youth be- 
hind him and enters active life, 
with its conflicts and trials, he 
finds, that however broadened 
he may have been by universities, 
that his horizon expands. There 
is nothing like experience to ripen 
ones judgment ; for it enables its 
possessor to take a sure hold of 
the possibilities of life and to ac- 
complish what he undertakes 
to do. Experience also begets 
courage, and this is a quality of 
the human mind having much to 
do in the accomplishment of all 
great enterprises. Mental fear- 
lessness,independence,pertinacity 
and indomitableness, associated 
with good judgment and ingenu- 
ity, are qualites which contrib- 
ute happiness and human pro- 
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gress. Man to succeed now, in 
whatever he undertakes, must 
have a certain amount of cour- 
age and faith, for success in 
life is only achieved by confidence 
and persistent effort. To do 
what we honestly believe to be 
morally right is the highest cour- 
age known. Life is a ceaseless 
process — we learn something at 
every step we take and at every 
breath we draw, and the wisdom 
of a full rounded maturity is but 
the dawning of human knowl- 
edge. 



A new disinfecting compound 
for purifying the atmosphere of 
the sick room has just been pre- 
sented to the Berlin Medical So- 
ciety: Oils of Rosemary, Laven- 
der and Thyme, in the propor- 
tions of ten, two and two and 
one-half parts respectively, are 
mixed with nitric acid in the pro- 
portion of thirty to one and one- 
half. The bottle should be shak- 
en before using, and a sponge 
saturated with the compound 
left to diffuse by evaporation. 
Simple as it is, the vapor of this 
compound is said to possess ex- 
traordinay properties m controll- 
ing the odors and effluvia of 
offensive and infectious disorders. 



No Minstrels for Her.— First 
sweet girl: "Why didn't you ac- 
cept Mr. Nicefellow's invitation 
to go to the minstrels? The per- 
formance is awfully funny and 
the audience is kept in a roar." 
Second sweet girl: "I haven't 
nice teeth."— Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 



ALL ABOUT AN ACHING T OOTH* 

^   -   m • • * • ..~- ■■■^» ^. . ^.-.  . !..■■ 

..--... _ -i  -. . . . ~ ' * ~" 

A couatry dentist who had experienced an 
uninterrupted 1 all in his practice, was called 
upon by an aged spinster, who said : 

" Mister, dp yon give that' ere kind of stuff 
wot, they say, makes folks laff when thai- 
teeth is tuck out?" 

" I administer laughing gas for the painless 
extraction of teeth,' 7 said the doctor, while 
rubbing his hands together briskly) and look- 
ing goodnaturedly because of an anticipated 
fee. 

" Is it the same kind of stuff they use in- 
stead of candles in York and other smart 
Tillages ?" 

"Oh, no, my dear madam; illuminating- 
gas, such as used in New York and other 
cities, and nitrous oxide gas are as different 
as wa*er and whisky," the doctor replied,, 
with a bright smile mantling his face, in- 
spired, doubtless, by the pertinency of his» 
comparison. 

"Tan't spirits of nitre, is it? fur Betsy 
wuz allers agin tak'n that kind ov medicine." 

" Nothing like it, madam, I'll assure you,"" 
said the doctor with just a dawning irritation 
in his manner. 

1 Does it acterally make folks laff and act 
like fools when thar teeth is comin' out ? " 

" It makes them feel jolly after their ach- 
ing teeth are extracted, because they knew 
nothing and felt nothing of the operation," 
said the doctor, while wondering how much 
longer his agony of suspense was to last. 

" Don't they get kinder skeered and act 
•ffish sometimes ? " 

" They go into a profound sleep, that's all 
there is to it," muttered the doctor, while- 
drops of perspiration stood out upon his fore- 
head. 

" Is'nt it kinder like go'n inter a fft ?" she 
asked, while removiug her spectacles and 
commencing to polish the glasses. 

" Qood lord, no ! " exclaimed the doctor, 
with a look of hopeless despair. 

"I've heerd tell that sum folkses don't 
wake up atter tak'n on it. 

" That's a mere matter of gossip," said the 
doctor, laying back in his chair and clutch- 
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ing the camphor bottle, " the gas I give if en- 
tirely pore and harmless." 

" How much do yon ax for nse'n on it ?" 
ehe aaked,replacing her spectacles aad reach- 
ing for her pocket book. 

One dollar for each tooth I extract, is my 
charge, and that is a low price considering 
the excellent quality of the gas I use," said 
the doctor, with a faint sparkle of renewed 
hope animating his heaving bosom ; for he 
had caught sight of the pocket book. 

•' Well," said the spintter, " I'll tell Betsy, 
far the man wot lives in onr town axed her 
one dollar, too ; and she thought, see'n as 
how as I wnz com'n to this ere Tillage shop'n, 
I might call on some other feller wet gin the 
euff and ax him his price." Then panting 
a moment she continued ; " But I guess she'd 
better take it to hum fur she isn't much ust 
to goe'n 'mong strangers," saying which she 
took her departure. Only for a moment, 
however, for hurriedly re-entering the room 
where the doctor still remaioed seated, she 
•aid: 

I wuz think'n, Mister, atter I went out, 
that you'd like to see Betsy take the stuff. 
You kin go by the keen to Bristleville, and 
when you git thar ennybody will tell you ware 
Zeke Tumbledown lives— its 'bout five miles 
walk or so, from the meet'n house on the rite 
hand side as you go frum deapot. Y's wel- 
come if you've got a mind to." 

When the spinster had gone for good, the 
doctor, who still held the camphor bottler in 
his hand, muttered to himself, " Well, I am 
perfectly broken up and hopelessly demoral- 
ized. 



•** 



A child, of religious parents, who had suf- 
fered a long time with the toothache, upon 
receiving some encouraging words from her 
mother, said : 

"Mamma, 'tant Dod make my toof stop 
hurten ? " 

" Ye, my dear," the mother replied, sym- 
pathetically, " God can cure all aches and 
pains. But why do you ask ? " 

" Taut e, mamma, if Dod tan stop my toofs 
from hurten, wont you please tell Him that 
your 'ittle Betty has got awful ake in that 
'ittle toofs next to the one you pulled out 



with a string— He'll know which one, mam- 
ma, tause its loose. 

*♦♦ 

A little girl called upon an East-aide den- 
tist and said : 

"Mother wants to know if you won't please 
to pull my tooth and wait until next week for 
the pay. She says you can keep the tooth 
till then for security." 

Countryman (to dentist) : " The tooth next 

to that 'un aches, too, Doc." 
Dentist : " Yes, it aches in sympathy." 
Countryman : " Yank it out. Dura seek 

sympathy ! ?'— New York Sun. 



•% 
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Ma, wouldn't it be nice if you had the 
toothache, 'stead of B.idget ? " said Tommy. 
" Why, my son ? " " ' Cause yon could take 
your teeth out; she can't," replied Tommy.— 
Selected. 

•% 

The wife of a dentist says that she intend! 
to go into ner husband's operating room soon 
and do her sare of the work, for she believes 
that a man and his wife should pull together. 
— Exchange 

Incidents in Office Practice, 



In filling pulpless teeth, too much oaie ess 
not be taken in the preliminary work. 

A gentleman called upon the writer and 
complained of soreness in a second superior 
bicuspid tooth, filled some two weeks pre- 
viously, by a dentist who was highly recom- 
mended to him. The tooth, he said, wu 
sensitive to hot fluids, and at times exceed- 
ingly painful. As he had paid a very libertl 
price for having the work done, he naturally 
felt disappointed with the results. There be- 
ing no fistulous opening, I proposed reaching 
the apex in the ordinary way, but this he 
would not consent to, and desired the filling, 
which was artistically done, removed and the 
root thoroughly treated and another gold fill* 
ing put in its place. 

Upon removing the filling I discovered that 
the dentist had failed to get perfect access to 
the pulp-canal, which, of course, was imper- 
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fectly cleaned, and that he had limply crowd- 
ed into this a pledget of oetton, saturated with 
lome antiseptio, and then made an effort to 
fill it with a plastic material. 

The result proved jost what might have 
been expected, and shows the importance of 
laving the foundation properly before filling 
devitalized teeth. The lesson we should 
learn by this case is thoroughness of work. 
It matters little what root-filling is used pro- 
Tiding the root itself is in a healthy condition 
and the foramen is absolutly sealed up. 

*% 

Capping pulps, judging from my own ex- 
perience, is not, generally speaking, a safe 
operation no matter what method is adopted 
to prevent pressure on the pulp and thermal 
changes. Nor do I think the experience of 
other dentists differs materially from my own 
in regard to this operation. 

A lady who had the pulp of a central tooth 
capped, and the the cavity filled with gold 
was troubled with neuralgia in her head 
shortly after the operation. The tooth dis- 
colored and an abscess appeared on the alve- 
olar border, when she applied to the writer 
for relief. Her indignation against the den- 
tist who did the work was jemphatically ex- 
pressed in the recital of her trouble. She 
was young, handsome, cultured, and, except- 
ing the diseased tooth, all her organs of mas- 
tication were in a healthy condition. Of 
course, I removed the filling, and after treat- 
ing the tooth for ten days it was restored to a 
healthy condition when I refilled it with the 
oxyphosphate cement, which will be replaced 
by a gold filling as soon as prudence will 
justify the change. It is exceedingly unfor- 
tuntate that some plan of capping has not 
been discovered that would be successful 
when performed by any capable operator/ 
The destruction of tooth- pulp whether by 
surgery or cauterization, involves so much 
subsequent treatment of the tooth that any 
Bimple method preventing its necessity would 
be hailed with joy by the profession. 

*** 

A lady for whom I was doing some work a 
short time ago showed me a gold filling that 
had been re-inserted in phosphate after it had 
come out. She said " some of the wall of the 



cavity had broken away when the filling be* 
oime loose and the dentist who filled the tooth 
enlarged the cavity a little and replaced the 
plug by a cement." This last operation was 
performed two years ago and looked safe for 
many years to come. It was an incisor tooth 
with a contour filling. 

If this method proves a success, it will be a 
blessing to both patients and operators. H~ve 
any of the readers of the Practical Den- 
tist tried it ? 



 »- 
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I have waited for some one to describe my 
method of capping exposed pulps, but as it 

fails to appear, I will give it. If the pulp 
has never given any trouble, I cut a small 
piece of silk court plaster, large enough to 
cover the exposure, and apply it dry with 
the adhesive side next the pulp, and cover 
with a thin coat of oxyphosphate zinc ; then 
fill with any filling desired. Have never 
had a failure by this method, and I will fur- 
ther state that I never met with entire suc- 
cess trying to save a pulp after it had once 
began to give trouble. They will sometimes 
live six months or year, but death will finally 
ensue. — J. J. Little, Greenville, O. 

**# 
Cleaning Teeth. — Having removed 
all calculary deposits, the polishing with the 
pumice powder comes next. The wetting of 
this with hydrogen peroxide instead of water 
has been found of great value.— Dr. M. L. 
Rhein, in N. Y. Society. 

**♦ 

Gutta-Percha Fillings.— Before 

inserting gutta-percha fillings, the cavities 
should be thoroughly dried and free from 
moisture for the gutta-percha adheres to dry 
walls while it has a tendency to shrink away 
from moist surfaces, inducing more moisture 
by capillary attraction and causing a defect- 
ive filling. 

To Move Resisting Teejth — Dr. 

H. A. Smith says: Certain teeth are very 
resisting and not easily moved, but drill* 
ing away part of the alveolus opposite, either 
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inside or outside, will remove at least much 
of this resistance. In moving posterior teeth 
pass the drill down and cut away some of 
the alveolar wall," being careful to avoid, if 
possible, striking the periosteum. In this 
way you will find that the teeth will get start- 
led much quicker aud move easier. 

*** 

Tooth Powder Formula.— Dr. £. 

<3. Betty gives the following formula for a 
good tooth powder: 

Prepared chalk. 

Precipitated chalk, aa 1 oz. 

Pulverized orris-root. 

White sugar, aa 2 dr. 

Pulp of cuttle-fish bone. 

Wintergreen and cardamon, q. s. 

*** 

An Application for Devitalized 
P itlps. — When powdered tannin is dissolv- 
ed in alcohol to the consistency of ordinary 
maple syrup, it is very useful for application 
to a devitalized pulp, to abstract the water, 
and diminish the size of it. After removing 
the arsenic, we wipe the cavity with dialyzed 
iron, then apply a bit of cotton moistened 
with the above named solution, and seal the 
-cavity with gutta-percha. Punch two or 
three holes in the gutta percha, and let it re- 
main in the tooth one week. The pnlp can 
be removed, and the root filled at once. — Den-« 
tal Review. 

*** 

Pilling: Roots.— The root or roots be- 
ing thoroughly cleansed and syringed with a 
solution of mercuric bichloride in hydrogen 
peroxide (one grain to an ounce), are thor- 
oughly dried with hot air, bibulous paper 
cones, or the galvano-cautery. A few fibres 
of cotton wound around a delicate broach and 
•covered with chioro percha solution is passed 
through the entire length of the canal, giving 
the very dry sides of it an opportunity to 
suck in the solution. A solid cone of gutta- 
percha is then forced to the end of root and 
packed home with chloroform, and over this 
a small amount of oxyphosphate is placed, 
and the tooth is ready for permanent filling, 
everything being performed at one sitting.— 1 
Dr. M. L. Rhein, N. Y. Society. 



To Devitalize Pulps,— Excavation 

is not essential, but taking out of all the de- 
bris is. The rubber dam should be applied 
and the cavity dried as thoroughly as possi- 
ble. Then, the pulp being exposed complete- 
ly at some point, a minute particle of paste 
should be directly applied, covered /with a 
small cap cut from thin rolled tin or some 
other metal, and made concave by pressure 
with the rounded end of an excavator, and the 
cavity carefully filled with wax, gutta-percha 
or some impermeable covering. We have 
found modelling compound an excellent ma- 
terial when warmed. If this course is follow- 
ed, pain will be the exception and not the 
rule, and should it unfortunately succeed it 
will be very fleeting in its character. When 
the pulp exposure is from attrition or fraot* 
ure, and there is no cavity of retention, a 
small concave hat may be made of wax, the 
paste placed on it, and the tooth being care- 
fully dried and the wax warmed, it may be 
made to adhere sufficiently long for devitali- 
zation. — Dr. W. C. Barrett, Ind. Prac. 

* • 

method of Talcing: Impressions 
of Difficult C*ses.— Dr. A. 6. Ben- 
nett's method of securing accurate impres- 
sions in difficult cases is as follows: In cases 
where an isolated tooth is required, and the 
space is narrow, or from other causes there is 
difficulty in securing a correct impression of 
the space, he first fits into it the artificial tooth 
that is to be used, in the position it is to occu- 
py, and the impression while it is in place, 
letting it form part of the imppression. In 
oases where the teeth lean in excessively, he 
suggests building a wall, quite wide at its 
base, of yellow wax, upon the impression 
cup sufficiently high to nearly cat through 
the plaster, (he perfers plaster in taking im- 
pressions in these cases), when the cap is 
pressed in place. After the plaster of the 
impression has hardened, the cup is removed, 
leaving the impression in place in the month. 
The Bof t wax is readily removed, and there if 
then no difficulty in removing the impression 
inflections. The wall of wax is placed so as 
to divide the impression into sections conven- 
ient for removal. — Ind. Prac- 
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Forming: Cavities in Porcelain 

Teeth.— Dr. F. E. Back uses an aid engine 
bar, ground in the shape of an old spade 
drill, the tooth haying been invested in plan- 
ter in one side of the flask, leaving that por- 
tion exposed where he intends forming the 
cavity, then, with a corundum wheel in the 
engine, he grinds out the shape he wants the 
filling, thus securing smooth margins for the 
oavity. Now applying a mixture of' spirits 
of camphor and spirits of turpentine, equal 
parts, he keeps the tooth wet with this, hold- 
ing the engine bit in left hand, and with a 
small riveting hammer, lightly and rapidly 
taps the drill, at the time rotating it back and 
forth, and. in a very few minutes l\e has a 
well formed cavity with smooth margins. — 
Archives. 

*** 
To Replace Teeth on Celluloid 
Plates— Dr. J. H. Warner says : Allow 
me to describe my method of replacing teeth 
on celluloid plates. I prepare the plate just 
as if it were rubber, except that 1 cut away as 
little as possible of the plate. Wax up the 
tooth, or teeth, if necessary, but, if possible, 
place heavy (No. 60) tin foil over the tooth, 
or teeth, on both the labial and lingual sur- 
faces, and use no wax. Be sure and leave 
the lingual surface of the plate bare, and then 
▼hen the flask is separated, take enough tin 
foil to equal in bulk twice or three times the 
amount of lost plate substance. Spread this 
over the lingual portion of the plate that is 
thickest. Bring the flasks together, and 
press the same as for a new plate. The tin 
foil forces the surplus celluloid around the 
tooth, or teeth, and the work is done. No 
new celluloid should be added in any case. 
Old celluloid and new will not unite ; but by 
the process described there is only one piece, 
and a plate can be mended as easily as a rub- 
ber plate, and better than in any other way. 
Celluloid can be properly worked only be- 
tween metal plates. Worked in plaster alone 
it is worthless. 

* * 
* 

Giftta-Percha.— Dr- J. Foster Flagg 

fays: If you want to keep gutta-percha good, 



you must put it into salt water and keep it 
there. I have now good gutta-percha that is 
eighteen years old. X made an experiment 
four months ago for the purpose of testing it 
before the class; I took some of this eighteen 
year-old gutta-percha that I kept in salt wa- 
ter and tested it, and it answered, every test 
as well as the new guttapercha which I had 
just obtained. ' , 

Gutta-percha in some cases " rots/' and as 
it rots it grows spongy and takes in the fluids 
of the mouth. When a gutta-percha filling 
is so exposed that you bite down upon it, it is 
beaten do*n l>y occlusion, and the if walls of 
the tooth give way it is not by true expan- 
sion, but simply by pounding upon the gutta- 
percha. It is very necessary that the end of 
the packing instrument should not come in 
ontract with the flame of the lamp. If it 
does,, the touch of the instrument smirches 
the gutta-percha. The instruments must be 
either wiped off, or better still, have the gut- 
ta-percha warmer so arranged that the blaze 
does not touch the points. 

DENTAL EXCHANGE. 



Notice. — If you want a pot it ion or an assistant 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or selt.exohange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists for 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, tach insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting ene 
word. Cash with order. 

In answering advertirements, enclose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address if 
not given, address all answers by number, care of 
C. W. Munson. Toledo, 0. 

WANTED— Second hand medical and dental 
books, a good microscope and a latest Improved 
electric p lugger. Give full description and 
price. . J. M. Ovknshire, Dundee, N. Y. 

FOR SALE— Dental Practice of 25 years; has 
netted $16,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown. Ind . 

3— For Sale— An established practice of 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell for invoice and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. 

For Sale— An S. S. White inhaler, reirly new ! 
metal mouthpiece, cut-off, &c. Price. $5. Re- 
tail price 83C, will sell for $15. A Wilox G»s- 
oroeter— used only as sample— new. Price, $20: 
will sell for $15. < 

Address C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 
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16— For Sals— A prtctles of $140 per month. 
Good u i mm, rent *e*8<mable. Will stll instru- 
ment* or not. Ml very cheap. 

17— For 3 ALB^Deotal practice in 0h»o town of 
1,500. N» o »mneri*ioa, wealthy c»u*»*ry sut- 
rouudirg. rent and Hviog cheap: fine tffioe, *»*»*▼ 
Archer chi-r, etrpet and furniture. Price $300 
Pra ti*e $1,200. Good ch inoe for a yjucg. well- 
qualififd i<r c i ioner. 

10— "or Sale— A pwwt'ee paying $2 000 y*»a»Iy, 
ei'atliihei 8 year*, $180 c u>h. Population 25 000. 
CentM Iouim*. f ne office. Rjoms $8.75 
monthly. Addes* Nj. 10. 

18— Fok S ilr— An established dental practice of 
18yd«re. ii « ft •u-ishtn* town in central Ohio. 
Bievaotly famished nflfioe Ht a low rent, tiroes 
rto ims nave been $2,000. Will sell 'or invoice of 
ttosk and furniture. Kch «u rounding ooantry. 
As fi>us throat trouble oonpels a chmge of 
bu«iaess. Als • a very desirable *A«ideni e of nine 
room*, worth $2 800 will sell for $2 000. 

19— For Balk, Chr%p— A good practice of 31 
y«*r* standi g, with h brand new ou fit, together 
with a gtod home and lot, in a thriviog M y in 
Ala. Reason, wants to retire to a farm . Address 
No. 19. 

20— For S vie—* pr*cti*e of $8,000 per year in a 
go >i giving coun .v sett town in K«n»8 4, with 
$500 wor h oi «*i g » ed plate wo>k on hand. No 
o p«iton. P" ce wtrh i f tr meuts and "me 
fun i rnv, $1,000 Without ios'r'irTtent*, $800, or 
wi:l 8*11 o ?-h.lf intmest for |6o0 1 » a hjhii *i h  
lirtle cxperttn'-e. Lon+ti n is very htalthy. 
Term*, c .bd. Address. No. 20. 

21— For Salic— Le ding practice in a town of 
7,500 inoabitant . One oth*r rt«nti«t in place, 
two ia county. $500 will buy Office, Instrume ts, 
G>w Appa a r uf, ».».d nt'c't on band. $150 worth of 
plate work engxg -<i . F »r radicular?, address, 

L., Lock Box 29, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

22— For Sale- A good pra**ioe in a good town 
in central Ohio, a sood opening 'or a good ope- 
rator. Wil< sell f«r invoice; office thoroughly 
fitted up. Address, No. 22. 

23— Wanted— Portion as an operator, by on* 
who has hdd 13 year 4 experience.. References ex- 
change . Address, 23. 

25 -$200 will buy fnrni'ure, chair, gasometer, 
e'C ana practice i a th.<* bes. eitj i ^a-tarn Kan- 
sas' ! Mouths prepared for over $50<- woitn of 
work (teetn extracted). Address, N 25, c+re of 

C, W Munson, 

26— For Salk— Practice of §2,000. No compe- 
tion within b5 miles. Tmpiov. d W Hcereon £ 
Archer ch ir. $350 worth of plate wo»k on h tnd. 
Old eatabh hed practice. Price, $1 ,0CO cha h. 

Addr s. No. 26. 

For Sale— A fir t-clas* Ga? Anparatu (Lewis) 
in use one vear. Good s n 4 w— Pr o> , $20. 

Address, L. A. Steuart, Sull.vaa, Ind, 

For Sale— A N^vius G*s Appir tu«, comrlere 
except cylind r. Ia g»od order th-omhout. Will 
■ell H at h b n g»in. C 8- me ov«r $50. 

Addrers, br, J . W . Storms, Jooet»ville, Mich. 

- Wanted Seoond-haLd De t-1 Goods. If you 
ha^e anything yau wan* to sell or trude, write me 
full de«crip l »n and price, or what you wish to 
tradn tor I have calls for ValonniEerF, Engines, 
Mallets, etc.. etc C. W. Munson. 

For Sale— A first-class Gas Apparatus (Lewis) 
in cue one year, good as new, prior, $20. 

Address, L. A. Stewart, 

SolLvan, Ind. 



PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE. 

I would call the attention to 
the "Bargain" ad. of second hand 
chairs. If you want a chair for 
extracting, &c, cheap, write me. 
Also, to those who want a choice 
thing in books, see "For Sale" 
ad. of Harpers' Monthly Maga- 
zines. They are perfect in every 
respect, and newly bound — a bar- 
gain for some one who likes 
books. 

If you have anything you want 
to sell or trade, write me foil de- 
scription and lowest price you 
will take. 



Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
terms of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 

TWO MILLI8N READERS 

are a great many to claim for one publication, 
bat it is undoubtedly true that as many read 
The Youth's Companion every week. It 
has a world-wide reputation, and is sent all 
over the globe where the English language is 
spoken or read. The reason for its large cir- 
culation is found in its exceptional value. It 
is always safe, pure,' entertaining and in- 
structive. Its influence upon growing boys 
and girls can hardly be over estimated. It is 
remembered affectionately by their parents 
who read it a generation ago. 

We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Special Offer of the publishers, an op* 
portunity which comes but once a year. Any 
new subscriber to The Companion who will 
send $1.75 at once, can have the paper free to 
January 1, 1889, and for a full year from mat 
date. This offer includes for holiday nun- 
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ben, for Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year's and Easter, all Illustrated Weekly 
Supplements, and the Annual Premium List 
with 500 illustrations. Adress The Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 



To more thoroughly introduce my " Giant 
Cement," I will send a good sized sample Free 
to any address on receipt of 2c stamp to pay 
postage. A. H. Mood, Manufacturer, 

247 West 127 St., N. Y. City. 



A Word About Cements. 

Every dentist uses more or less cement, and 
wants a good article. Giye A. H. Mood's a 
trial and we think you will be pleased with 
it. See advertisment— this issue, and Spec- 
ial Notice. 



OUR PREMIUM 



Is a Necessity in the Dental Office. 

Until further notice, we shall give as a 
premium, to every cash subscriber at One 
Dollar, and Ten Cents for postage, Ac, 
that popular and useful article, The 
The Excelsior Dental Rubbeb Apbon 
for protecting patients' clothes in all dental 
operations. 3t has been commended so 
highly by all who have received it that we 
wish to extend the opportunity to all who 
have not got one, to secure one of these use- 
ful articles. They are one yard long, about 
two-thirds of a yard wide, cut to fit the neck 
and fastens with a clip that takes but a 
moment to fasten or unfasten, and, as they 
are made of a good quality of rubber gossa- 
mer cloth, they are not clumsy, are easily 
cleaned, save soiling towels, laundrying, etc., 
and are a perfect protection to patients 1 
clothes in extracting, with or without anes, 
thetics, in taking impressions, filling teeth, 
etc., etc. Do not fail to secure this premium, 
by sending One Dollab and Ten cts fur 
the Practical Dentist one year. Write 

name and address plain. Address, 

C. W. Munson, 

Toledo, O. 

Subscribe for The Practical 
Pentist — one dollar a year. 



Popular Dental Literature. 

I would call the attention of the Dental 
Profession to the People's Dental Jour- 
nal, which I issue monthly, 'as a means of 
furnishing the very best, latest and most 
practical information for the general public, 
•n the care and preservation of the teeth, etc. 
I furnish the regular monthly edition, mailed 
prepaid, in bulk to dentists at very low 
prices, or will mail themrdireot to list of 
names furnished byjyon. I also print a four 
page sheet, four columns to the page, as 
issued by yourself. You can use as much or 
little space for your card as you desire, or 
meed not advertise at all if you do not wish 
to do so. Send stamps for samples of regular 
edition and locals. See terms on another page. 
C. W. Munson, D. D. S., Toledo, O. 

A Word about Excelsior Rubber. 

Chester, III., July 13, 1886. 
De. C. W. Munson, Toledo, O. 

Dear Sir:— Enclosed find $2.00. Send by 
mail lib of No. 5 Excelsior Dental Rubber. 

I am so well pleased with the £tt> that I shall 
use it entirely; consider it as good as the 

II Akron " and packs much easier and won't 

curl up in the flask. 

Youas Respectfully, 

A. D. Penny. 



In writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that you saw their ad. in The Prac- 
tical Dentist. 



Thb Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for one year's 
subscription and premium. 

The Practical Dentist will 
be sent to you one year for One 
Dollar, with premium, and we 
will ever labor faithfully to give 
you the full value received in the 
practical helps and hints given 
in each issue. 

Advertising rates made known 
pn application, 



SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER 

TO FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 



Thb Practical Dentist is ONE DOLLAK A YEAR WIHOUT PREMIUM, but I 
want to add to the subscription list the name of every .dentist who receives a copy of this 
issue, and as a special inducement to send your subscription for one year and one dollar 
and 10 cents to pay postage, etc., I will send postpaid, 

AN EXCELSIOR RUBBER DENTAL APRON 

for protecting patient's clothes in all operations where there is any danger of soiling. La* 
dies appreciate it. It is the handiest article one can have about the office. Worth its cost 
many times over. It is made from best quality of Rubber Gossamer Cloth large enoueh te 
protect the patient's clothes in extracting with Anesthetics, taking Impressions, Filling, 
Ac, Ac. Is cut to fit the neck and fastens with a clip that takes but a moment to adjast; 
no strings to be tied and untied. 

Do not delay, but fill out accompanying blank and send before it is forgotten. 

When you write will you kindly send a list of the dentists now practicing in your town? 

P. 8. — To be sure of securing the premium, subscribe SOW, and forward the $1.10 at 
any time, when the premium will be mailed. 

Address, C. W. MUNSON, Toledo, 0. 



SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 



.1888. 



To C. W. Munson, D. D. S., Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Sir :— Enclosed find 

for The Practical Dentist for one year, and Premium 
Rubber Dental Apron. 



I have received No. 



Name 

Town 

State. 



w»i ^JE2^2T^?S 00 '5? p " Mro *» if ?<*: convenient to send the $1.10 at ones, rend a 
ffirSilS 1 ? tTn U J^ 8 i b8C £ be ' X 0OT iU'sormtion will be entered from No. 1. and on receipt of 
you Uveroelvefll pr9mium ' Wm « nwn « «** address plainly. iState what numben 
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ANESTHETIZING SENSITIVE DENTINE. 

Read before the Ohio State Dental Society, 
Cincinnati, October 16, 1888. 

BY LEVITT E. CTJSTEB, B.8., D.D.3., DAYTON O. 

In a recent number of the Arch- 
ives o/ Dentistry there appeared 
the names of several of our lead- 
ing brethren and their favorite 
methods and medicaments for 
obtunding sensitive dentine. The 
The agents used by them would 
complete a list commencing with 
mechanical means, followed by 
dehydrants, coagulators, seda* 
tives, local anaesthetics and clos- 
ing up with a long roll of patent 
medicines. Alcohol headed the 
h'st of dehydrants, while carbolic 
acid was the proud exponent of 
coagulation; at one extreme 
would be found hot air and at 
the other rhigolene; on one hand 
would be found sharp burs and 
a Bonwill engine, and on the 
other "Oliver's Pain Obtunder" 
and Christian Science, equal 
parts. Every operator's method 
was the best, and he was always, 
seccessftri; but recently the atten- 
tion of the profession has been 
called to a new method of ob- 



tunding sensitive dentine. Dr. 
B. A. R. Ottolengui, a young 
practitioner, baffled in his at- 
tempts to satisfactorily obtund 
sensitive dentine by ordinary 
methods, has, according to his 
own statements, followed a 
course of logical reasoning to a 
triumphant end. Out of over 
one hundred operations he re- 
cords no failure, and Atkinson 
says it is our own fault if we 
have not tried a method of such 
statistics. 

The author of the method uses 
the term anaesthetize in prefer- 
ence to the old term obtund, on 
account of the complete freedom 
from pain brought about; and 
since he claims absolute success 
in every case, let us examine the 
theory and the action of the dif- 
ferent agents employed. 

The object is first to withdraw 
the water from the dentinal ca- 
naliculi, leaving a beaded fibril 
which will not completely fill the 
tubule, then anaesthetize the fib- 
ril. For the former purpose he 
uses hot air, and for the latter, 
sulphuric ether. He proceeds in 
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the following manner which I 
give in his own words: "Isolate 
the tooth and one or two others 
on each side of it, with rubber 
dam. After using bibulous pa- 
per, apply dry heat, not too hot, 
with the chip blower. These 
blasts should be oontinued until 
the tooth becomes whitened, 
which is sufficient evidence of de- 
hydration. Having done this 
the next step is to anaesthetize 
the fibre. To do this the purest 
ether thrown on with a continu- 
ous spray apparatus.'' This is 
continued until the patient is 
quiescent. 

In this method we see a combi- 
nation of two heretofore well 
known principles — complete des- 
sication followed by reduction of 
temperature. 

The histological structure of 
dentine being a tube enclosing a 
beaded thread of nerve tissue, if 
we may call it nerve tissue, and 
the in terbeaded spaces filled with 
a fluid which suppose to be wat- 
er we see the latter to be essen- 
tial to perfect sensitiveness of 
dentine in a two-fold manner; 
but which surrounds and fills the 
interbeaded spaces of dentinal fi- 
bril, and that which is a consitu- 
ent of the fibril itself. The water 
surrounding the fibril is essential 
in preserving an equilibrium of 
pressure, and acts in the same 
manner in the endolymph of the 
labyrinth of theear. One theory 
of the sensitiveness of dentine is 
that its tubuli contain only a flu- 
id which alone transmits pres- 
ure and sensation to the pulp; 
but a better theory is that it 
containing this beaded fibril the 
fluid is not a continuous column 
and in that manner being en- 



closed in unyeilding walls presses 
upon the fibril itself— not the 
pulp. So if this be true you will 
readily comprehend the external 
relation of the water to the fibril, 
which if withdrawn will reduce 
the sensitiveness. 

In regard to the relation of 
water as a constituent of nerve 
tissue or the dentinal fibril; as 
one of the conditions for the per- 
fect performance of nerve func- 
tion there must be moisture, 
hence the effect of th^ dehydra- 
tion and hence its application 
and reputation as an obtundent 
for sensitive dentine. By the ex- 
traction of water from the tubuli 
and a portion from the fibril it- 
self by chloride of zinc, alcohol, 
hot air, or whatever means em- 
ployed, the above condition is 
stricken out, and sensation can- 
not be conveyed. The reader 
never had success in drawing out 
the water until experimenting 
according to the first step of the 
Ottolengui method, when he 
found that he had so thoroughly 
desiccated the dentine and its 
delicate contents, and it was so 
nearly devoid of sensibility that 
the operation was often painless- 
ly completed without applying 
the ether spray. Complete desic- 
cation by whatever means, to 
my mind is the most powerful 
factor in obtunding senstive den- 
tine and when used in conjunc- 
tion with ether spray, is the 
more effective of the two. I have 
had very little success at any 
time with those agents which co- 
agulate albumen. 

The second step of the process 
is simply anaesthesia of the dent- 
inal fibril which is produced by 
the reducing temperature by 
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means of the ether spray. t Here 
is a new application of 4** old 
method of local anaesthesia— the 
use of ether spray for sensitive 
dentine. As not many years ago 
when the extraction of teeth was 
of more common occurrence, eth- 
er was sprayed upon the soft tis- 
sues surrounding the offending 
member and the operation pain- 
lessly performed, so to-day this 
same agent has been revived and 
is employed in lessening the pain 
incident to preparing cavities, 
filling and saving teeth. As a 
condition also for the perfect 
performance of nerve function, 
every animal organization seems 
to demand a certain tempera- 
ture, therefore if the temperature 
be lowered, there will be a reduc- 
tion of sensibility in a propor- 
tion not unlike the number of de- 
grees. The first sensation is felt 
and is painful according to the 
degrees from the normal temper, 
ature, if the agent be continued, 
the nerve tissue itself becomes re- 
duced in temperature and its con- 
veying power is lessened in pro- 
portion to its departure in nor- 
mality. Hence the application of 
the ether spray as a local anaes- 
thetic. Upon cutaneous tissue 
the numbing power is aided by 
withdrawal of blood and nutri- 
tion from the parts, but when 
applied to the dentinal fibril it is 
dependent entirely upon the re- 
frigerant quality. 

The first and unfailing query 
arises as to the effect of such ex- 
tremes upon the pulp. In drying 
out the dentine it is not under- 
stood that the tooth is to be 
heated at all. Dr, Ottolengui 
says the blasts may be so regu- 
lated that the whole tooth win 



not beeome hot and at the same 
time the moisture will have been 
vaporized. My own experience 
is that, as dentine is a poor con- 
ductor, by lengthening the inter- 
vals aTnd applying sharp, quick, 
hot blasts, thorough desiccation 
might be accomplished without 
the heat reaching the. pulp. 
Therefore it is not necessary that 
there be pulpinjury from the desic- 
cating process. 

The only part admitting of 
doubt is the reduction of temper- 
ature. Now it is not intended 
that this process be continued 
until icicles hang from the tooth, 
but simply to that point where 
there is a cessation of pain, 
which fortunately is many de- 
grees from the freezing point. 
The pulp is not frozen at all ; it, 
and its nerveendings have simply 
been reduced in temperature un- 
til, according to a former argu- 
ment they cannot receive or 
transmit pain to the censorium. 
Dr. Ottolengui thinks the fibrilae 
alone are anaesthetized, but I am 
of the opinion, from the very lim- 
ited duration of anaesthesia, that 
the pulp also largely shares the 
numbing influence. I find as 
soon as the warmth returns by 
ingress of warm blood and by 
conduction, sensation is also re- 
stored, proving that actual freez- 
ing had not taken place, and 
hence no injury to the pulp tis- 
sue. Doubtless if this operation 
were often repeated a chronic les- 
ion of the pulp would set in which 
would lead to its destruction; but 
for a single or a second operation 
I can see no objection. The au- 
thor says he has seen no outward 
ill results so far. At this junc- 
ture Dr. R. L. Cochran, who has 
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secretly used the ether spray for 
sensitive dentine for a long time, 
says: "In twenty-three years I 
never saw a dead ptilp or any ill 
effects, except sometimes* sore 
mouths, from the ether spray." 
The latter we would understand 
to have been due to the ether 
coming in contact with the mu- 
cous membrane, which may be 
attributed to carelessness rather 
than necessity. In my own limit- 
ed experience I have seen no bad 
effects so far. 

The application of cold as an 
anaesthetic to an organ contain- 
ing as it does nerve endings, 
whose mission it is to cry out 
against such extremes may be re- 
garded as heroic treatment ; but 
heroism is what cuts through 
and burs out Atkinson's diseased 
apices of roots; heroism is what 
surgically treats live pulps, yes, 
heroism is what implants teeth. 
Often in our practice it is neces- 
sary to become quite severe that 
rhoroughnes and success may re- 
sult. Ottolengui found the appli- 
cation of the ether spray to be 
painful in about forty per cent, of 
cases, but in my hands it has 
been more or less painful in all, 
but of character that the patient 
would always perfer it to with- 
standing the pain of cutting 
without its use. The pain is 
most severe at the beginning but 
it gradually lessens until at the 
end of from one to one and one- 
half minutes it has entirely sub- 
sided. 

As to the effectiveness of this 
method of obtunding^ sensitive 
dentine, I would say that while 
it is not the ideal method, after 
having tried nearly every one 
known, in 'my hands it is the ori 1 - 
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ly one 'that will produce complete 
anaesthesia of dentine. This last 
stage of completeness may possi- 
bly be due to slight general anes- 
thesia by inhalation of the vapor; 
at any rate it is effective; but 
whether or not by blundering 
manipulation, I have not been 
able to carry the the anaesthetic 
stage long enough for completing 
a lengthy operation. 

The Ottolengui method of 
anaesthetizing sensitive dentine 
by virtue of at least the one mo- 
ment of complete anaesthesia 
which it produces, is valuable, 
and for that one long desired 
virtue is to be recognized as one 
of the best methods for obtund- 
ing sensitive dentine and allay- 
ing the terror so commonly asso- 
ciated with the term dentist.— 
Ohio Journal. 

TREATMENT OF PULPLESS TEETH. 

In reply to your query re- 
specting pulpless teeth, allow me 
to say that I never kill babies 
for the sake of having a funeral, 
and therefore have little to say 
respecting the treatment of teeth 
whose pulps have been purposes- 
destroyed. When a patient ap- 
plies for the treatment of a pulp- 
less tooth, I first ascertain the 
existence or non-existence of per- 
icemental inflammation, acute or 
chronic. 

Where there is no tenderness 
upon occlusion, I proceed to clean 
out and thoroughly disinfect and 
fill at the same sitting. I do not 
think it so vitally important, as 
some do, to select a special disin- 
fectant. The one I have used 
longest and with most satisfac- 
tion is oil of cloves and wood 
creosote, equal parts, thoroughly 
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pumped into the canal, after dry- 
ing out of which with a dressing 
needle wrapped in bibulous pa- 
per, I am careful to fill clear to 
the apex with gutta-percha in 
chloroform. 

In case there is an open fistula, 
the pumping of the creosote and 
oil of cloves will appear at the 
orifice as evidence of saturation 
of the locality with the remedy. 

In this case it is not so import- 
ant .to be careful in drying with 
bibulous paper, as the liquid gut- 
ta-percha, when properly insert- 
ed, will force the disinfectant 
through the canal of the root 
and fistula to its orifice. 

I am careful, under these cir- 
cumstances, to use a sufficient 
quanity of gutta-percha to exude 
from the orifice to form a bulb 
on the exterior, which I allow to 
remain until the next day, when 
taking hold of the button with 
gentle traction, the gutta-percha 
will separate at its weakest 
point (usually at the apex of the 
root), and then the fistula will 
heal and leave the end of the root 
in an aseptic condition. 

The only difference in the 
treatment where no open fistula 
exists, involves the uncertainty 
in packing the gutta-percha 
thoroughly without bubble en- 
tirely to the end of tht root. 
The attempt to accomplish this 
is made by taking the measure of 
the length of the root by passing 
a small dressing needle, hook- 
pointed, through the fcframen, 
and drawing back until it catch- 
es on the point of the root, mark- 
ing the needle at the exact length 
to allow the reduction of, say 
1-32 to 1-16 in., on this measure 
transferred to a wheel-bur of 



proper size, which is to be passed 
into the canal, leaving a shoul- 
der against which the gutta-per- 
cha is packed with a needle large 
enough to stop from passing 
through the foramen, and wound 
with a little cotton, and allow- 
ing the gutta-percha only to fill 
the canal beyond the shoulder to 
the end of the root. I always ex- 
pect first-class results, but if, 
from any untoward circumstan- 
ces, an abscess should form, it is a 
very easy thing to abort it where 
you have cQntrol of the case, and 
without removing your filling. 
It is an aphorism with me that 
when a root of a tooth is proper- 
ly filled it is never necessary to 
remove that filling as a part of the 
cure of abscess. Even in cases 
where by neglect an abscess has 
proceeded so far as to incite ne- 
crosis of the cementum or por- 
tions of the socket, all that is re- 
quired is to freely open into the 
locality, bur out all the dead tis- 
sue, and leave to nature. 

What I mean by aborting is 
to thoroughly incise the gum 
periosteum, alveolar plate, peri-, 
dentium and cementum to the 
end of the root, being careful to 
cut far enough from the end and 
down on to the root to complete- 
ly open the seat of the incipient 
abscess without withdrawing 
the knife. Make three plunges, 
one directly over the end of the 
root and in line with greatest 
strength, and one on each side of 
the apical space, to thoroughly 
open the affected territory. If 
the instrument has been perfectly 
clean it is not important to in- 
sert a tent in the opening, as 
these cuts uniformly heal by first 
intention. But to be doubly ccr- 
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tain, in case of any doubt, you 
may insert a tent of cotton or 
bibulous paper tightly wound on 
a dressing needle, to the depth of 
the cavity (after dipping it in the 
oil of cloves and creosote), to se- 
cure a fistula for future use. 
Have some vinegar at hand to 
dissolve away the excess of creo- 
sote and oil of cloves about the 
orifice of the incision, to prevent 
it from forming a sore in the 
gum or on the lip. It may be 
well to say that when a case pre- 
sents with great tenderness or 
high inflammation of the perice- 
mental membrane, with or with- 
out fistula, I proceed by tying a 
strong ligature (usually silk) 
around the neck of the tooth form- 
ing a loop at its free end, through 
which to pass the handle of an in- 
strument for the patient or as- 
sistant to pull upon for the pur- 
pose of overcoming the tender- 
ness and pain consequent upon 
the pressure of the drill used in 
opening into and through the 
canal and apex into the abscess. 

If a fistula be open, it is only 
necessary to pump thekreo-clove 
through, leaving the cotton pist- 
on in place and dismissing the 
patient, after neutralizing with 
vinegar, when at the next sitting 
the soreness will have disap- 
peared and you can proceed to 
fill. 

When there is no fistula, and the 
tenderness is very great, ligate 
the tooth with silk and put trac- 
tion on the tooth as before, and 
open through the gum and other t 
tissues to the point of the. root* * 
and continue to ccfrnpletioir of 
the operation as before. — Atkin- 
son, Archives of Dentistry. "* .  ' 



, RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 

Entitled to a sound mind in abound body. 

Children have not 'only a right 
to the wisest education, but they 
have a right to be such by birth 
and heredity that they can be 
educated to some purpose. It is 
astounding,' as one walks 
through a low neighborhood, to 
see what a vast number of heads 
of a truly inferior sort are begot- 
ten. Or if you will ride with me 
up a back country road you 'shall 
find an immense preponderance 
of badly shaped faces and peaked 
or pinched brain caps. There are 
neighborhoods where this is not 
so. Large heads, well shapen, 
and handsome features are the 
rule. What makes the difference? 
Biology will tell you that the 
thoughts of the parents and 
their emotions— in other words, 
their habits and habitual feelings 
— shape the child. Not only do 
sudden frights go to mark the 
unborn, but the very thoughts 
and ways of living do the same. 
Responsibility runs far back, and 
some day the matter will get a 
full and popular discusssion. 
Phsyicians of intelligence under- 
stand it. Every one should be 
made to understand it. Every 
child has a moral right to enter 
life under at least favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

OVERWORKED AND UNDERFED. 

Overworked and underfed chil- 
dren are far more common than 
you may suppose. And this oc- 
curs in families above the average 
in this country — more often than 
in those under the average. I do 
not believe one-half the damage 
is now being done by overwork- 
ing bodies that is d6ne by over- 
working brains/ The factory for 
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children under 12 is not so dafl- 
erous as the school house. I am 
iiow speaking of the School 
house for young children* with 
good brains and fine nerves that 
are capable of very large attain- 
ments. No child should ever be 
compelled to undertake book 
learning before it is 6 or 7 years 
of age, and until 12 one hour at 
a time is all it should be allowed 
to study. Sit your boy down to 
an interesting book, a story, or 
whatever he enjoys. Let him 
read it for three hours, then call 
him off. You may now diagnose 
him. 

He is dazed as he walks. He 
is very likely irritable with other 
children. Examine his tongue, 
and you will find his digestion is 
impaired. Put your hand on his 
head; it is hot. His eyes are full, 
and touched with inflammation. 
Sitting for a long time, he has 
grown weak in his back, and is 
leaning in his shoulders. The 
boy every day is tired and un- 
strung. If this is a habit, or if 
he is accustomed to five hours in 
school, with possibly study and 
reading out of school, he is al- 
ready an invalid — he is oil the 
road to a breakdown. Mark 
you; I do not say he will become 
diseased; he is diseased. Instead 
of being built up to his best es- 
tate physically, he is being pulled 
down. And this is true of the 
majority of our scholarly boys 
and girls. Almost at the begin- 
ing of life they are started on in- 
validism. - 

IftttEGtTLAR HABITS OF EATING; 

But I said they are underfed . 

So* they are; children of our best 

•families;- they are overstuffed and 

underfed: They begin life almost 



at once on cookies and meat and 
other foods that do not nourish 
them at all, and only serve to de- 
stroy digestive organs. They 
eat at all times and whatever 
they choose, and are thereby un- 
derfed even when gorged. It is 
well known that only that food 
which is assimilated and used by 
the blood becomes nutritient or 
nourishing matter. The child 
may have far too little of this 
when constantly eating. This is 
peculiarly true if alio wed to over- 
tax the brain. The child has 
none too much blood to do the 
building work, but this is taken 
away to the brain to do a vast 
deal too much thinking and im- 
agining. This is what I mean 
by underfeeding and overwork- 
ing. I sincerdy beleive that at 
present we are more in need of 
laws forbidding the overbrain 
tasking of children than of laws 
forbidding their employment un- 
der 12 in a factorv and for undue 
hours. We shall shortly come to 
see that our educating process 
needs safeguards for the children 
instructed to it. 

It will be well when we come 
to Herbert Spencer's idea that 
real education shows "in what 
way to treat the body ; in what 
way to treat the mind ; in what 
way to manage our affairs; in 
what way to utilize all the 
sources of happiness which na- 
ture supplies; how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advan- 
tage of ourselves and to others; 
how t& live completely." In all 
these' respects the rights of chil- 
dren extend, 1 and if the state is 
right in interfering at* all to se- 
cure fcomihbti education it is ob- 
ligated to interfere to the extent 
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that will secure for the child all 
that a true education involves. 
Does our present system cover 
the case, or even pretend or pur- 
pose to cover it? Take, for in- 
stance the one item, "How to 
treat the body." Is it not a fact 
that 99 out of 100 children are 
left to find out whatever they do 
find out about the body and how 
to use it by stumbling upon facts 
through bitter experience of dis- 
ease and pain? And when, after 
a wretched and miserable career, 
they die, what is done to make 
another generation wiser than 
the last?— Se/ec ted. 



SOCIETIES AND SOCIETY WORK. 

At the meeting of the Ohio State 
Dental Society, a committee was 
appointed to investigate the ad- 
visability of organizing district 
cieties throughout the State, and 
taking such steps as are necces- 
sary to complete such organiza- 
tion. 

This plan has alreardy been 
adopted by several States, these 
being divided as best suited for 
the work. For instance, New 
York State was divided into dis- 
tricts corresponding to the con- 
gressional districts of the State, 
while Illinois was divided into 
five districts, a northern, eastern 
western, southern, and central. 
Reports show that such organi- 
zations are proving beneficial, 
not only as leaders to the State 
societies, but stimulating a de- 
sire for societies and society 
work among dentists who other- 
wise would- make no effort to 
obtain such advantages. Many 
dentists do not realize the true 
advantages of society work, per- 
haps have never attended a meet- 



ing for such reasons as being so 
far away, costing so much to go, 
and losing so much time in at- 
tending, etc. This class of den- 
tists need a stimulant; societies 
nearer home, expenses light, 
meetings interesting, a cordial 
welcome, character of meeting 
more like that of a social talk. 

The district societies furnish 
this opportunity and they should 
be organized in every State, and 
in such numbers as to cover the 
entire territory. 

Local societies are of advan- 
tage wherever practicable, pro- 
vided the work is entered into 
with enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness. 

Consider the number of local, 
county, and district societies the 
medical fraternity have. If such 
gatherings were not valuable 
would there be so many of them? 
Dentists have been too slack in 
this kind of work and slow to 
recognize the advantages of such 
organizations. 

There having been so few den- 
tal societies is no doubt one 
great reason why so many stu- 
dents on leaving college settle 
down and depend on their stored 
knowldge to carry them through 
with the work year after year, 
apparently ignoring the fact that 
new ideas are being advanced 
and new methods, and appli- 
ances, etc., constantly brought 
out. 

We need something to draw 
these dentists out of this slough 
and to keep others from falling 
into it. If a society be organ- 
ized in their section, they may 
become interested and greatly 
benefited and in turn a benefit 
to the profession. 
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It is true that many (by no 
means all) take some journal, or 
journals; but though the society 
discussions are taken verbatim 
they have lost the impressive- 
ness their author gave them. 
Besides, many thoughts are giv- 
en that do not reach thejournals, 
and methods, appliances, and 
ideas presented "between the 
acts" that are too valuable to 
lose. 

Go to society meetings for the 
good of the cause; to acquire all 
you can and to give to the pro- 
fession what new things you 
learned yourself. 

The sooner dentists in general 
realize the necessity and advan- 
tages of societies and society 
work, the sooner, will the profes- 
sion reach that point of enlight- 
enment and free interchange of 
thoughts and ideas that is re- 
quired for its true advancement. 

—Ohio Journal, 

 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 

DB. W A. SPiULDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

How often are we called on to 
examine a mouth to see in 
what condition the teeth are! 
Not being informed that the ob- 
ject is to criticise some other ope- 
ration, either recently performed 
or of long standing, the patient 
wishes to know if this or that is 
all right, and how much such 
and such work would cost, etc. 

We may find in the mouth 
some work we could criticise. 
It may have come from some em- 
inent practitioner, who has had 
years of experience and advan- 
tage, and from, whom we would 
look for perfection, if it were 
possible; or ft may come from a 
beginner, a young practitioner 



who has just launfched oat into 
the great sea of usefulness, and 
withal hard work. It is brought 
to us by all classes and in all 
wavs. 

There are comparatively few 
mouths in which we can not find 
something that is not perfect. 
We see a cavity in a tooth; all 
the rest may possibly be in good 
order. We are told by the pa- 
tient that Dr. So-and-so filled 
that tooth a week, a month, or 
perhaps a year since, and here it 
has come out. It may all be 
true; but he or she does not tell 
why the filling did not remain. 
They leave it m your hands to 
deal with as you will. They do 
not tell you that Dr. So-and-so 
advised a different class of work 
from what they were willing to 
have done. It might be for vari- 
ous reasons, personal endurance, 
physical or mental disability, 
perhaps a nervous child who 
would not submit to thorough 
work, or it may be from abuse 
or negligence on part of the pa- 
* tient, or perhaps they are mis- 
taken about its ever being filled. 
With all this you are left in the 
dark. Dr. So-and-so filled the 
tooth, and the filling has come 
out. How natural it is for us to 
condemn the work at once, with- 
out saying very much. Simply 
allow the patient to do the talk- 
ing, and we aquiesce by remain- 
ing quiet. Would we not be act- 
ing decidedly wrong toward our 
neighbor? Would we be doing 
as we would wish to be done by? 
How much more that patient 
would think of you if you proved 
him his error, and convinced him 
to of the liability of the teeth to 
fail; for they are in his care and 
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subject to his abuses, and are only 
"patched tip nature-'" at best, 
and without care on his part he 
could not expect you to be' more 
perfect. 

As to estimating the cost of 
the work, I think we should be 
Tery guarded about stating a 
fixt prices till it is completed, or 
so nearly completed that we may 
be enabled to fully comprehend 
all our services. No operator 
can tell exactly where the decay 
in a tooth is going to lead him, 
or what obstacles he is liable to 
meet with, until he has complet- 
ed the the preparation of the cav- 
ity. The tooth may be of a 
frail, brittle nature, and crumble 
away much more than we would 
have calculated; or we may find 
an exposed or dead pulp, which 
we had not expected, all ofwhich 
would vary the price of the ope- 
ration. 

No dentist should setaprice on 
a piece of work already complet- 
ed by another; for no one can 
measure the amount of labor 
necessary to complete that work, 
unless he has stood by and seen 
the operation from commence- 
ment to the termination. — Dent- 
al Review. 



PAIN OBTUNDERS. 

J. A. ROBINSON, JACKSON, MICH. 

I believe I have tried all the ob- 
tunders for many years that I 
could hear of, and at last I fell 
back on what I had used for more 
than twenty years, viz. ,carbolized 
potash, known as "Robinson's 
Remedy/' when prepared in a 
convenient and suitable manner. 
' In a paper I gave to the pro- 
fession a long time' ago, I said 
the preparation coagulated the 



serum in thetubuli and cut off all 
communications with the pulp— 
this was my hypothesis . I judge 
this is true, because no one has 
ever disputed it. I wrote about 
carbolic acid in some journals 
years ago, that carbolic acid on- 
ly paralyzed the pulp and did 
not destroy it. This can be 
proven by any person who is fa- 
miliar with its use. Potash is 
unbearable when used alone. It 
is what is called caustic, but the 
potash turns the fatty part into 
soap at once, and is nearer like 
the cautery than any known sub- 
stance, for it acts instantly when 
brought in contact with the pulp. 
Of course, it burns and forms a 
thick seat, and the healing pro- 
cess always (like all life) conies 
from within. Being paralyzed 
with carbolic acib, of course it 
mitigates the suffering, becaue 
all paralyzed bodies are free from 
pain, or common sensation of 
pain. The one fact remains that 
in does the work. 

Since I began this I have been 
called, fortunately, to two lady 
patients — one has just left my 
chair — labial surface front incisor 
running up under the gum and 
extending more than half-way 
round the tooth. She would 
not even let me put an instru- 
ment to it. I applied a half drop 
on a little cotton, which caused 
a little pain at first, but I heard 
no complaint; and in eightmin- 
utes I could cut out all that soft, 
leathery decay like rotten wood 
without any pain. I then made 
another application and dis- 
charged the patient- till to-mor- 
row at QKo'clockv The gum will 
be alitttesore/btitl expect to ex- 
cavate and fill. withaut pain. If 
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you have never tried it for pyorr- 
hea try it. I hope this may do 
the reader some good; if it does, 
say so! — Archives. 

Rubber Work. 

Dr. Bon will says: We cannot 
always furnish our patients with 
artificial plates of the material we 
would prefer them to have, since 
they must have the kind they are 
able to pay for. For this reason 
the majority must have vulcan- 
ite. I am convinced that the fear 
of being poisoned from wearing 
rulcanite plates is groundless. 
In all my experience I. have never 
seen an instance. Of course I 
have seen patients wearing vul- 
canite whose mouths were in- 
flamed. I have known of cases 
where, the vulcanite plate being 
discarded and a gold plate substi- 
euted, the trouble disappeared 
and the gold plate was worn 
with comfort; but in such cases 
the vulcanite plate was rough 
and not kept clean; while the 
gold plate being smooth was easi- 
ly kept clean. I am always care- 
ful to have the vulcanite plates 
very smooth, both on the palatal 
and lingual surfaces, and for this 
purpose finish them with the 
Scotch Stone, and I have not 
seen any more trouble result 
from vulcanite plates finished in 
this way than from gold plates. 
I had a case brought to my no- 
tice by a homeopath physician. 
He had been treating the patient 
for eleven years, but could not 
cure her because she refused to 
give up her vulcanite. plate. VOn 
making an. examination of r her 
mouth, I discovered the plate 
hactbeen t&adean inch* too long, 
extending 'back and irritating 



the soft palate. I made her an- 
other vulcanite plate, properly 
fitted, which she. wore with com- 
fort and regained her health. As 
the vast majority of plates worn 
are vulcanite, it becomes our 
duty to understand the proper 
way of fitting and finishing 
them . — Cosmos . 



PROMPT PAYMENTS. 

It is not long since we dwelt 
upon this theme, but some cir- 
cumstances have brought its im- 
portance so vividly before us 
that we wish to say a few words 
more. 

It is singular to see how soon 

Eatients find out whether we do 
usiness on long credit or for 
cash; or rather (for it soon comes 
to this), whether we are loose, 
irregular, and indifferent in our 
collections or are prompt and 
business-like. Our position and 
custom is just what we choose 
to have it. We make our own 
character of our busines in this 
particular as in every other. 

Alas! there are but few busi- 
ness fnen among dentists. The 
credit system used to be the bane 
of common merchants. It was 
thought impossible to do busi- 
ness on a cash basis. But now, 
in nearly all civilized places, 
goods are sold for cash on deliv- 
ery. 

In Watertown, N. Y., some 
years ago, there was a half crazy 
physician who would not trust. 
. If you sent for him you were ex- 
pected-to h$,ve money ready for 
the visit, and thus every time he 
came. Though he . beleived he 
was soon to bs the President of 
the United States, Jiq was willing 
to make a few professional calls 
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tiS elected, if he could be paid his 
price, cash at each visit, but not 
otherwise. And yet he had a 
good practice. It is not necessa- 
ry to be half crazy to do a cash 
business. We have known some 
sensible people to do it and get 
rich. Study your work so thor- 
oughly and do it so carefully as 
to beget confidence in its good 
quality; then stand by it as your 
stock in trade, to be disposed of 
only for value received. 

1st. It will beget confidencein 
others that you do good work. 
They will respect you because 
you respect yourself, and they 
will value you because you val- 
ue it yourself. Of course you 
must not be dogmatic and self- 
asserting. You can be modest 
and genial, though so plain of 
speech as to be precisely under- 
stood, and so business-like that 
your patients will be pleased 
with your position. 

2d. You need not be afraid of 
offending, unless it be those you 
are better off without. They 
will come prepared to pay you 
when your work is done, a mat- 
ter of course. The shiftless class, 
whom all find so much trouble 
with, will go to a dentist of 
their kind, and you should be 
thankful there were dentists who 
will take the leavings of respect- 
able practitioners. 

Your patients will consider 
your bill more reasonable when 
presented while the difficulties, 
tediousness, expense, and length 
of the operation is fresh on their 
minds, than if presented after 
they have forgotten half what 
was done. — Items. 



Plaster Ftr iBprtaaiMS. 

Dr. Esaig Odonto. So. of Pa. 

I cannot imagine how any den- 
tist can give preference to other 
material for taking impressions 
when plaster enables him to 
meet every difficulty with great- 
er precision than can be obtained 
with wax or modeling com- 
pound. 

Dr. Bennett. I think I have 
tried all published methods, be- 
sides others, for taking partial 
impressions with plaster; and 
while I claim a good share of 
success with all of them, I have in 
some cases encountered obstacles 
which candor requires me to say 
I did not completely demolish by 
merely " taking thought. ' ' Where 
the teeth are broad and thick- 
crowned, with depressed sides 
or denuded necks, there are 
points of difficulty that demand 
one's respect and try his skill. 
It is easy enough to oil and re- 
move the cup, break away the 
rim, and even remove the pal- 
atal part by a wide groove cut 
back through the center, but the 
pieces between the teeth are rath- 
er unmerous when, removed even 
when carefully grooved trans- 
versely. 

Dr. Faught. I agree with 
Prof. Essig in his estimate of 
plaster. I have seen,- however, 
impressions properly prepared 
and the plaster properly mixt 
and yet a poor cast produced, 
the impression being ruined by 
the manner in which the plaster 
was introduced into it. Before 
pouring the plaster for the cast, 
the impression should be im- 
mersed in eold water. I am in 
the habit of taking impressions 
of the teeth for the purpose of 
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getting the exact casts of the 
cups, and in making the casts I 
use a camel's hair brush, to be 
sure that the almost hair-like 
depressions will be reproduced. 
If I only poured in the plaster, it 
would not enter the fine places. — 
Cosmos. 

RUBBER PLATES. 

Dr. Bennett, of Philadephia, 
says: All materials used in pros- 
thetic dentistry have good quali- 
ties as well as defects. This is 
strikingly true of the rubber used 
for base plates. Many of these 
plates are too thick or too bulky 
in certain places, and most of 
them are improperly vulcanized, 
besides being rough, thus becom- 
ing constant and active irri- 
tants. Compare such work and 
its effects with the products of 
our best mechanical dentists, and 
anyone can see at a glance that 
in the first case the effects come 
literally to the surface; and in 
the other the good qualities. It 
may hurt our professional pride 
to make the admission, but I am 
inclined to think that much that 
would pass as dentistry would 
not be tolerated in any other art, 
though I fully believe that the 
performances of the best dentist 
will compare favorably with the 
products, for example, of the 
best gunsmiths and jewelers 
But it is still true that much bad 
work is hidden in the mouth. 
Again, the dentist may do his 
work ever so faithfully, and the 
careless habits of the patient will 
defeat his best efforts. Irritation 
and congestion of the tissues un- 
der dental plates are largely due 
to uncleanliness. Of course the 
mouth and the teeth are much 



harder to keep clean than the 
face and hands, but the former 
are not so open to inspection. Be- 
sides there are cases of an inhe- 
rent predisposition to inflamma- 
tion where neither good work 
nor cleanliness will prevent all 
trouble. 

Vulcanite and amalgam occupy 
the same relative positions in the 
two departments of dentistry. 
Their easy working qualities 
have often injured the profession 
and imposed on the public; and 
yet in the hands of the competent 
and careful the materials can be 
so manipulated as to serve a 
good purpose. — Cosmos. 



Cocaine In Tooth Extraction. 

The employment of certain 
salts of cocaine, and even the al- 
kaloid itself, in dental surgejy, 
has now received a fairly wide 
trial. It must be confessed that 
authorities here and abroad 
have arrived at very various re- 
sults, some averring that cocaine 
is in all cases successful, while 
others have relinquished its use. 
To reconcile these discordant 
statements is at present quite 
impossible; we can only indicate 
the best means of applying this 
anesthetic, and warn against its 
indiscriminate use. As a rule, 
from a half a grain to a grain of 
the hydrochlorate dissolved in 
ten minims of water, and injected 
into the tissue of the gum by 
two punctures, one on the ling- 
ual and one on the buccal aspect 
of the tooth, insures a painless 
extraction. It is best to inject 
very slowly, and to wait from 
five to ten minutes after the com- 
pletion of the last injection before 
extraction. However, in some 
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persons cocaine fails entirely; nor 
is it possible to anticipate in 
whom it will succeed or in whom 
it will prove abortive. Simply 
painting the gums is valueless in 
tooth extraction, except as a 
preliminary to the punctures of 
the hypodermic syringe, for some 
persons are as much afraid of the 
pain incident to the pricking the 
hyperemic gum as they are of 
the more severe operation. Al- 
though many persons experience 
no unpleasant effects from the in- 
jection of one grain, yet a certain 
portion are painfully and alarm- 
ingly upset by its action. Syn- 
cope, extreme respiratory dis- 
tress, feelings of complete pros- 
tration lasting for hours, vomit- 
ing, great nausea, facial paraly- 
sis, muscular paresis, and swell- 
ing of the tongue may ensue; while 
vertigo, headache, and hallucina- 
tions are not uncommon sequelae 
of cocaine given hypodermically. 
As a rule, these symptoms, al- 
though very alarming at the 
time, pass off in a few hours, but 
may persist for days. Cocaine 
sometimes loses its anesthetic 
powers after the first injection. 
Many do not recommend cocaine 
for prolonged dental operations, 
prefering nitrous oxide gas, 
which is sure and safe, for short 
procedures, while others lean to 
a combination of the two agents. 
— London Lancet. 



COPPER AMALGAM. 



Copper amalgam is coming in- 
to use and growing in favor. 
Some complain that it has too 
much mercury, others that it has 
not enough, that it does not set 
quick enough, &c. 



I think these complaints are 
largely due to the want of the 
"know how" to work it. It 
should be heated in an iron spoon 
or spatula until the globules of 
mercury appear freely upon the 
surface, then ground in a mortar 
for a considerable time, ant then 
worked in the palm of the hand, 
and the dryest of it (Russell's) 
will be found to contain an even 
excess oi mercury. If, after melt- 
ing and grinding, it is found too 
dry and crumbly, give it a longer 
trituration in the mortar and 
working in hand, and it will be- 
come plastic. In all cases, after 
a few days the patient should re- 
turn and the filling nicely pol- 
ished. It does not shrink or ex- 
pand and will be found an excel- 
lent material for saving frail 
teeth. It is only admissable in 
the posterior teeth as it oxidizes 
to a considerable extent. Try k 
and watch the result.— C. C. S. in 
Archives. 



Disappearance of Old-fashioned Diseases. 

The dodo, which one time flour- 
ished on the earth, and in its 
clumsy dodoish fashion enjoyed 
the good things of life, has passed 
on into that night of oblivion 
which before had closed down on 
the ichthyosaurus, the megalos- 
aurus, the mammoth, and others 
of the "Fall of '49 and spring of 
'50" pioneers of the earth. 

And now comes the sad news 
that the great auk likewise has 
as a species passed on to that 
land from whose bourne neither 
auk nor homo ever returns; and 
passing on, has, for lack of heirs, 
left his property to the care of the 
public administrator, and his 
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bones to the green-spectacled 
naturalist. Not without reason 
was it said that "things,. pass 
away." 

And now comes alsp (alas! and 
alack!) a like fate to many of our 
old friends in the classification of 
disease. The editor has watched, 
with that curious and mournful 
interest which is one of the vested 
rights of slowly whitening beard, 
the process of evolution which is 
gradually yet surely going on, 
and which promises to leave him 
stranded like some ancient hulk 
amid the clustering shoals of an 
old-time and antiquated medical 
nomenclature. Physician and 
patient seem to vie with each 
other in hastening the process. 

Old fashioned headache is go- 
ing the way of the auk and the 
dodo. Now, when John Smith 
bumps his head or happens to 
have eaten too much dinner, or 
has a morning thirst for iced 
soda, because, the night before, 
he looked "on wine when it is 
red," he no longer has the head- 
ache; but is threateued with con- 
gestion of the brain. 

Mrs. John Smith, who was up 
too late at the ball and indulged 
too long in the german, and has 
as a penalty what her mother 
would have called a backache, is 
suffering from spinal congestion. 

The baby, John Smith, junior, 
who happens to have a sour 
stomach and needs a fresh diaper 
a couple of times in the morning, 
is suffering from dysentery. 

Miss Violet Minerva Smith, 
who has perchance a canker spot 
in her mouth or a yellow cheesy 
pellet protruding from one of the 
follicles of either tonsil, or maybe 
a small ulcer, has of course diph- 



theria. It, would not be fashion- 
able tQ have anything else. 

Colic — our matter-of-fact- fore^ 
fathers called it belly-ache — that 
is rapidly going the way of the- 
auk; leaving in its stead conges- 
tion pf the bowles. 

Nervous prostration— oh, the 
unspeakable boon it is becoming 
to the paitient and physician! 
Mrs. Sophronia Fitz-James, who 
fully believes that labor is a 
curse, wields the broom for aa 
hour when Bridget has left with- 
out warning, and straightway 
has an attack of nervous pros- 
tration, and her husband goes 
out to the resturant for his din- 
ner. 

And the husband, Algeron Sid- 
ney Fitz-James, finding the labor 
of supporting his heels on the 
edge of the office table to be too 
exhaustive as the warm days of 
summer advance, has an attack 
of the same convenient trouble 
and goes off for a holiday; while 
clergyman and lawyer and offi- 
cial (physicians are not exempt) 
each find the seductive and insid- 
ious malady stealing away their 
relish for the toil of life. It is 
• worse than the chloral habit. 

In the midst of it all, we — poor . 
gray-bearded fellows in the ranks 
of the profession who were 
trained to call a spade a spade — 
look on in a sort of hopeless dis- 
may as our old standing ground 
of medical nomenclature and 
pathology turns into quicksand 
under our leet, and — "I suppose 
it is neurasthenia/ ' they will ex- 
claim as we drop aside from the 
fray. 

The elder Professor Silliman 
was one day present at one of 
his son's lectures. The son, who, 
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in bis formative stage of growth, 
had swallowed the Latinized 
part of the English language and 
had no room left for any other, 
happening to meet with a mis- 
hap in a chemical experiment be- 
fore the class, whereby was pro- 
duced a sudden explosion of in- 
flamable gas, started for another 
room, stating, in explanation to 
the class, that the flame had ex- 
coriated his fingers. 

"Boys," said the elder Silliman 
to the class, in an awestruck 
tone, "Benny means that he has 
burnt his fingers . * ' — Editorial in 
Cal. So. Practitioner. 

FURNACES. 

DS. L. P. HASKELL, CHICAGO. 

The chief requisite in doing con- 
tinuous gum work is the furnace. 
There have been constructed for 
the purpose a variety of devices, 
coal or coke, gas or gasoline. 

Having given all a thorough 
trial, I find there is nothing suits 
my purpose so well as a coke fur- 
nace, and of these the old "Boul- 
ter" make, No. 2, is best adapted 
to the purpose. 

My reasons are these: 

I must have a good-sized muf- 
fle, so as to have plenty of room 
to handle the largest cases. Also 
for the purpose of drying out a 
case for repairing, which I invest 
all over one-half inch deep in 
plaster and asbestos, and place 
in the muffle before lighting the 
fire, to remain till red. This ne- 
cessitates a large muffle, and 
nothing less than a No. 2, "Boul- 
ter ; ' will answer for large cases. 

Then I want plenty of room 
for coke without being compelled 
to break it very fine. 

I prefer coke to coal; I had used- 



it for twenty years, because there 
is no danger from "gassing," is 
more easily handled, and always 
easy to get, which is not true of 
Leihgh coal, which is the only 
kind of hard coal fit to use. 

My objections to gas and gas- 
oline are the danger of gassing, 
and the trouble of using. I say 
this after experience with both. 

A few words as to how to ar- 
range and manage a coke fur- 
nace. The first thing is a good 
draft. 

Have a table made, two feet 
high, with board all around, the 
height of two layers of brick. 
Fill the brick with mortar, and 
cover over with galvanized iron 
nailed to the edge. 

Cut a hole in the chimney the 
hight of an dbow, and leave 
some space around the elbow for 
the escape of heat from the out- 
side of the furnace. 

Have a sqttare frame of wire 
made that will enclose the sides 
and top, including the elbow, 
setting against the chimney; a 
separate frame for the front, with 
openings for coal-hole, muffle and 
draft-stopper. 

Cover this with asbestos cloth, 
which can be procured in sheets 
42 inches widte at a cost of 50 
cents. 

The side draft-stoppers can be 
closed permanently the front one 
being sufficient. 

Make a slot in the front of the 
table in which to place an up- 
right, three inches wide, on 
which to support a shelf of iron, 
resting the other end on the muf- 
fle opening. On this the case can 
be placed to heat up gradually, 
and to be removed after the case 
is in the muffle. 
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With the above arrangement, 
baking can be done easily and 
satisfactorily, and with no dis- 
comfort. My furnace is at the 
end of my work-bench, four 
feet from the nearest drawer, and 
yet we suffer no discomfort from 
the heat, even in summer. — 
Items. 



ADVICE TO MY PATIENT. 

DR. I. W. COWLK8, NEW YORK. 

The teeth may be saved if the 
dentist does his work well and 
the patient does likewise. This 
statement is made in all candor, 
that the patient may compre- 
hend his position; for, if he would 
retain his teeth, he must "make 
an effort' '—he must, indeed, be a 
co-worker. When both the den- 
tist and patient are faithful, there 
can be no result but success. 
Therefore, oh, reader! persue, 
ponder and practice these direc- 
tions: In the morning before 
breakfast, always brush your 
teeth — first with water only then 
with powder. Powder should 
be used at least once a day. 
Without powder teeth cannot be 
kept clean. Using a brash with 
tooth soap just before retiring at 
night is a commendable practice. 
To brush effectively, place the 
tipper and lower rows of teeth 
parallel to each other, the points 
of the fronts touching; then use 
your brush up and down the 
teeth between the gums, being 
not unmindful and fearful to 
brush as well the gums as the 
teeth — thereby toughening one 
and cleansing the other. Your 
back teeth need more brushing 
than your front teeth. Wisdom 
in this respect will be displayed 
should you show a partial care 



for the back and outsides of the 
rearmost teeth, above and be- 
low. After each meal use a quill 
tooth-pick, waxed silk floss, and 
rinse the mouth with moderately 
cold water. The intention of 
these is simply to remove food 
from among the teeth. Decom- 
posed acidified food, animal or 
vegetable, is the worst enemy 
your teeth have now to encoun- 
ter. The enemy, the combat and 
the prize are before you! Will 
you win or lose? 

If I have learned how to place 
your teeth in their present condi- 
tion of health, I have learned, al- 
so, how you may keep them so — 
as I, in my operations, have em- 
ployed appropriate implements, 
so you must in yours. 

These implements are always 
on hand for those who want 
them. I do not obtrude them on 
any one; I merely state the fact 
that they are attainable. Enj- 
ploy other means— trust to other 
implements if you will — but in 
that case absolve me from all re- 
sponsibility. 

We are about to part. Come 
and see me at least once a year 
for inspection. This is impor- 
tant. Should you then exhibit 
evidence of having performed 
your part of the saving process, 
a mutual gladness willbe ours — 
that ^e have not labored and 
suffered in vain. 

Finally — be earnest. If I have 
been faithful, skillful, efficient, it 
is because I have been earnest. 
^Earnest thought — earnest will — 
earnest action — never fail. They 
are the symptoms of success. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of 
success with the teeth as with ev- 
erything else.— N.[B. Den. Society, 
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The Use of Water at and before Nf oalo. 

Opinions differ as to the effect 
of the free ingestion of water at 
meal times, but the view general- 
ly received is probably that it 
dilutes the gastric juice, and so 
retards digestion. Apart from 
the fact that a moderate delay in 
the process is by no means a dis- 
advantage, as Sir William Rob- 
erts has shown in his explana- 
tion of the popularity of tea and 
coffee, it is more than doubtful 
whether any such effect is in real- 
ity produced. When ingested 
during meals, water may do 
good by washing out the digest- 
ed food and by exposing the un- 
digested part more thoroughly 
to the action of the digestive fer- 
ments. Pepsin is a catalyptic 
body, and a given quantity will 
work almost indefinitely, provid- 
ed the peptones are removed as 
they are formed. The good ef- 
fects of water, drunk freely be- 
fore meals, have, however, an- 
other beneficial result — it washes 
away the mucus which is secret- 
ed by the mucous membrane dur- 
ing the intervals of repose and 
favors peristalsis of the whole 
alimentary tract . The membrane 
thus cleansed is in a much better 
condition to receive food and 
eonvert it into soluble com- 
pounds. The accumulation of 
mucus is especially marked in 
the morning, when the gastric 
walls are covered with a thick, 
tenacious layer. Food, entering 
the stomach at this time, will be- 
come covered with this tenacious 
coating, which, for a time, pro- 
tects it from the action of the 
gastric ferments, and so retards 
digestion. The viscid contents, a 
normal condition in the morning 



before breakfast, is not suitable 
to receive food. Exercise before 
partaking of a meal stimulates 
the circulation of the blood and 
facilitates the flow of blood 
through the vessels. A glass of 
water washes out the mucus, 
partially distends the stomach, 
wakes up peristalsis, and pre- 
pares the alimentary canal for 
the morning meal. .Observation 
has shown that non-irritating 
liquids pass directly through the 
"tubular" stomach, and even if 
food be present, they only mix 
with it to a slight extent. — The 
British Medical Journal. 

SHE PULLED THE DENTIST'S TOOTH. 

El Paso, Jex.— A novel elec- 
tion wager was paid here yester* 
day. A tew weeks before election 
a prominent Democratic dentist 
was operating upon the ivories 
of the wife of a leading Republi- 
can of this city. A discussion led 
to a wager, the terms of which 
were that if Cleveland were elect- 
ed the lady should return to the 
dentist for more dental work; 
while if Harrison were victorious 
the dentist agreed to allow the 
lady to extract one of his (the 
dentist's) teeth. Yesterday the 
lady, armed with a big pair of 
"horse" forceps and accompanied , 
by some friends, went to the den*| 
tist's office to claim the wagerj 
Neither the dentist nor any 
the spectators seemed to think tl 
lady would really claim the foi 
feited tooth, but as she show< 
an inclination to do so the d< 
tist adjusted his chair, took 
seat and pointed out the moL 
which he proposed to sacrifice. 

The lady seized the forcepe 
whereupon her female comp; 
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ions all fled from the room. She 
fastened her forceps upon the 
tooth and gave a pull. The for- 
ceps slipped off. Then the den- 
tist told her she must give the 
forceps a little twist, instead of 
merely pulling at the tooth, and 
he showed her how. Again she 
grasped the tooth, gave the re- 
quisite twist and pull, and, to the 
astonishment of the onlookers, 
she held the tooth up before 
them. 



Action of Medicines on the Biliary Secre- 
tion. 

A number of experiments as to 
the action of medicines on the 
biliary secretion have been made 
by Messrs. Prevos£ and Binet 
chiefly upon dogs (Compt. Rend) . 
They found that the bile itself, 
taken internally, is the most pow- 
erful cholagogue. Other sub- 
stances acting as cholagogues 
are oil of turpentine and its 
derivatives terpinol and terpine. 
chlorate of potassium, benzoate 
and salicylate of sodium, salol, 
euonymin, and muscarine in sub- 
cutaneous injection. Some other 
substances which are generally 
considered to be cholagogues are 
classed by these experimentalists 
in a separate group, the action 
of which is slight, doubtful, or 
uncertain, as bicarbonate, chlo- 
ride and sulphate of sodium, 
Carlsbad salt, aloes, cathartic 
acid, rhubarb, boldo, hjrdrastis, 
ipecacuanha, propylamine, and 
antipyrin. The following sub- 
stances were found by them to 
cause a diminution of bile, viz., 
iodide of potassium, calomel, 
iron, and copper, atropine subcu- 
taneously injected, and strych- 
nine in a toxic .d#se. The drugs 



found to be without action on the 
biliary secretion were phosphate 
of sodium, bromide of potassium, 
chloride of lithium, corrosive sub- 
limate, arsenate of sodium, alco- 
hol, ether, glycerine, quinine, caf- 
eine, pilocarpine, kairm, cytisine, 
senna, and calumba. 



Buckthorn In Toothache. 

Dr. Gretchinsky has called at- 
tention to a practice which ob* 
tains among the peasantry in 
some parts of Southern Russia of 
treating toothache with a gargle 
x>f decoction of buckthorn — 
Rhamnus catharticus (Lond. 
Medical Recorder, June 20, p. 
241). He states that, in order 
to test the ground of this prac- 
tice, he made a series of control 
experiments upon a number of 
inmates of the local prison who 
were suffering from toothache. 
The patients were ordered to 
gargle their mouths with the 
cooled decoction every three or 
five minutes until the pain disap- 
peared, and in every case the suf- 
fering ceased in about a half an 
hour, though there still remained 
a vague aching or kind of itching 
about the teeth. A prolonged 
anodine effect was produced by 
inserting a cotton wool plug 
steeped m the decoction in the 
cavity of a hollow tooth. Dr. 
Gretchinsky considers his experi- 
ments proved decoction of buck- 
thorn to be a reliable means for 
mitigating such dental pain as 
depends upon inflammation of 
the pulp. He recommends the 
decoction to be made by boiling 
100 parts of the bark in water 
sufficient to yield 200 parts of 
the strained liquid and adding 
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10 parts of brandy. Another* 
writer attributes the anodyne 
action to the powerful astringent 
properties of the decoction. 



Abscess In the Middle Ear Mistakes for 

Toethaohe. 

"Early in February a young 
man had what he took to be 
toothache on the right side of 
the upper jaw. He consulted a 
dentist, who could find nothing 
wrong with the teeth and re- 
ferred him to me. On examina- 
tion I found a well-marked ab- 
scess in the right drum. The up- 
per back portion of the mem- 
brane was bulged outwards to 
the extent of a pea. When punc- 
tured, pus escaped at once, and 
when air was blown through the 
drum considerable more was 
forced out of it. I need hardly 
add that this promptly relieved 
the 'toothache.' Reflex irrata- 
tion between the teeth and the 
ear is usually from the former to 
the latter. In this case the usual 
order was reversed.' ' — A. D. Wil- 
liams, M.D., in St. Louis Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 



THE HUMAN BREATH. 

Professor Brown-Seqttard has 
recently been making experi- 
ments to determine whether the 
human breath is capable of pro- 
ducing any poisonous effects. 
Prom the condensed watery vap- 
or of the expired air he obtained 
a poisonous liquid, which, when 
injected under the skin of rabbits 
produced immediate death. He 
ascertained that this poison was 
an alkaloid, and not a microbe. 
The rabbits thus injected died 



without convulsions, the^ heart 
and large blood vessels being en- 
gorged with blood. Brown-Se- 
quard considers it fully proved 
that the expired air, both of man 
and animals, contains a volatile 
poisonous principle which is 
much more deleterious than car- 
bonic acid.--Sc. Am. 



•Never have a tooth extracted if it is 
capable of being made to do good 
service. The dentistry of today, un- 
like that of the past, seeks to save 
teeth rather than destroy them. The 
time is coming when it will be consid- 
ered mal-practice *to extract sound or 
serviceable teeth. 



>Be very slow to patronize any den- 
tist who is always ready to belittle the 
ability and condemn the work of his 
brother practitioners. No honorable 
man will do it, and no provocation or 
personal antagonisms or differences 
will justify such practice. In other 
words, never do anything to encourage 
professional or business men in the ex- 
pression of personal or business jeal- 
•usies. 



The period of teething being ananx* 
ious one in childhood, it is extremely 
important to have it over with. In the 
west of England a necklace of beads 
made of peony root was placed on the 
child's neck to assist the operation, 
and one of amber beads was also 
thought to be powerful, either bein 
considered a help; according to th 
complexion of the child, so were th 
different colored beads used. It w 
also said that the first must not 
thrown away when they fall out, lor 
any animal got such a trophy the ne 
tooth wonld be like that of the anim 
finding the old one. . 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accents of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, * I 
have no pleasure in them.' "—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 



EDITORIAL. 



THE COMING NEW YEAR. 

It might seem that New Year's 
day had come so often as to 
have lost its interest; that by 
repetition it would become stale; 
that the salutation, " I wish you 
a happy New Year!" would 
cease to excite the slightest re- 
gard. But it is not so. New 
Year's day seems always to take 
us by a kind of pleasant surprise, 
and never fails to be welcomed 
by old and young with gushing 
hearts. 

It has been said by some old 
writers that such anniversaries 
as New Year's day are, in the 
journey of life, like mile-stones 
along the road, marking the dis- 
tance we have traveled and in- 
forming us of the position we oc- 
cupy in respect to the beginning 
and end of our existence. If in- 
deed, we were to use them as 
such; if on New Year's day we 
were accustomed to look over 
our past lives, to compare what 
we have done with what is re- 
quired of us; to see when we 



have performed and when we 
have failed in our duty; to mourn 
over past errors and neglect and 
adopt new resolutions of im- 
provement for the future— then 
indeed New Year's day would be 
an instructive mile-stone on our 
journey, a point of the greatest 
benefit; and then it would not 
pass by as a mere thoughtless 
holiday of pleasant speeches and 
profitless amusement. 

The commencement of a New 
Year is a fitting time to self- 
inquiry and self-examination. 
Has the year past been one of 
loss? Are we wiser than when 
it began ? Are we jtnore kind , more 
just, more fond of truth and 
honest dealing? Have we ad- 
vantaged by our opportunities ? 
Have we done unto others as we 
would that others should do 
unto us ? If so, New Year's day 
will come to us with the joyous- 
ness of a conscience undisturbed, 
and we will remember that there 
is such a thing as poverty, shiver- 
ing without fire, food or shelter, 
and that charity should seek to 
save those who are suffering in 
such a condition. 



NATURE IS HUSHED IN SLEEP. 

While the entire civilized world 
is pouring forth its anthem of 
praise and thanksgiving because 
of another anniversary of the 
birth of Christ, nature is sleep- 
ing. The verdure of the forest has 
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passed away, and the gemmed 
garment of the meadow is ex- 
changed for the thin, brown 
mantel of leanness and poverty ; 
the velvet of the lawn has given 
place to the scanty coviering of 
dried and faded grass ; myriads 
of lovely blossoms, too, have 
faded forever; the minstrelsy of 
birds is gone and the fields and 
forest, so lately cheered by a 
thousand forms and sounds of 
happy existence, are now silent 
or rendered more dreary and 
desolate by the moaning winds. 
Death has breathed on our 
portion of the world, and nature 
herself, as it weary of her efforts, 
has fallen into a cold a fearful 
slumber. But the granary of the 
farmer is full, his barn is supplied, 
there is ample store for the beasts 
that look to man for support, 
and for himself. The comfort- 
able fire is kindled, around which 
the family will assemble, and 
where, secure from the bitter 
blasts without, there will still be 
peace, comfort, content and re- 
joicing, for Christ is risen from 
the dead ! and we wish a merry 
Christmas to our kind patrons. 



THE VALUE Of SLEEP. 

It is astonishing with how 
little reflection we resign our- 
selves to sleep. We speak of 
death with a feeling of dread al- 
most amounting to abhorrence, 
and yet to its twin brother sleep, 



we yield ourselves up with the 
most thoughtless indifference. 
Whether we reflect upon the 
value of sleep or upon the obliv- 
ion into which it casts us, it 
should be considered with the 
utmost attention and serious- 
ness. 

As to the value of sleep, a single 
night of the restlessness and pais 
of toothache or sickness, or the 
watchful agony of fear or sor- 
row, is amply sufficient to give 
us a lively idea of that. When 
unbroken health and undis- 
turbed serenity of mind renders 
sleep the regular and un wooed 
attendant upon our nights, its 
value can only be appreciated by 
due reflection . And to m ake that 
reflection is a most solemn and 
indispensable duty. We should 
endeavor to imagine, and it is 
but faintly that we can succeed 
in doing so, how miserable in 
body and disturbed in mind we 
should be were we deprived of 
the power of sleep. The reflec- 
tion will teach us to feel that 
value for sleep, and that grati- 
tude for our enjoyment of it, 
which the more thoughtless your 
race, can only be made to feel by 
the painful contrast of being de- 
prived of it. 



THE DENTAL TRADE ASSOCIATION. 

At the Union Dental Meeting 
held at Boston, Mass., the fol- 
lowing Preamble and Resolu- 
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tions were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote : 

Whereas, Certain manufac- 
turers and dealers in dental in- 
struments and materials have 
formed a combination known to 
the profession as the Dental 
Trade Association ; and, 

Whereas, The forming of any 
such combination can only be an 
obstacle, retarding progress . in 
direction of scientific investiga- 
tion, improvements and higher 
professional attainment, there- 
fore : 

Resolved, That we consider the 
forming of such combinations to 
be a reflection on the scientific 
and professional character of our 
profession. 

Resolved, That we invite all 
members of said combination to 
withdraw from the same, and 
we pledge them our hearty in- 
terest and support. 

In view of the avowed objects 
of the "Dental Trade Associa- 
tion," we fail to discover the pre- 
cise relevancy of the above Pre- 
amble and Resolutions. The 
combination complained of is a 
gigantic monopoly for the man- 
ufacture, sale and control of den- 
tal supplies ; more than this, it is 
a foul conspiracy, born and per- 
petuated in secrecy by rich and 
powerful capitalists whose aims, 
in part, are to boycott and de- 
stroy dealers in dental goods 
who refuse them homage by 
enlisting under their piratical 
banner ! 

Glittering generalities may an- 
swer a partizan purpose during 



a political campaign, but in the 
coming struggle with this grasp- 
ing and crushing corporation, 
we have got to drop the shadow 
and lay hold upon the substance, 
or the profession will suffer a hu- 
miliating defeat. 

We rejoice to know that influ- 
ential members of the profession 
are beginning to look these facts 
square in the face, and that or- 
ganized means are fceing taken 
by them to protect their rights. 
The time to strike is now ; and it 
is to the interest of every dentist 
that the blow shall be heavy and 
effective. The Resolutions passed 
at the Union Dental Meeting in 
Boston, however, fail to grasp 
the situation ; for the " scientific 
and professional character of our 
profession" is entirely outside 
the control or influence of the 
' * Dental Trade Association , ' ' 
nor has it power to " retard pro- 
fessional progress in the . direc- 
tion of scientific investigation 
and improvement. ,, These are 
questions purely personal, and 
the solution of them depends up- 
on the ambition and intelligence 
of dentists themselves. Our war- 
fare is against " principalities and 
powers" which threaten to en- 
slave us by unjust and unholy 
taxation; for when once the 
combination has absolute con- 
trol over dental supplies, prices 
for them will advance one hun- 
dred per cent, or over. The 
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Practical Dentist believes in 
legitimate and honest competi- 
tion. 



THE PATENT QUESTION. 

In an address entitled, " Ethics 

in Material and Methods," by 

Horatio C. Meriam, D. M. D., 

President of Harvard University 

Dental School, the following 

passage occurs : 

To sell an invention so that it 
is withheld from the profession 
should be a*matter for impeach- 
ment as well as the more vulgar 
offence of parading one's virtues 
in the public prints. For to do 
so is to deny all the claims of 
professional brotherhood and so- 
ciety obligations. 

To assume that a dentist who, 
by skill, study, industry and pa- 
tience, invents a device of in- 
trinsic value and importance to 
the profession, should share only 
the benefit arising from its use in 
his own practice, as a quid pro 
quo for his invention, it would 
seem, is to endorse communism 
of the most radical type. The 
product of a man's brain is as 
much his property as money 
earned by labor of his hands; 
yet, according to Dr. Meriam and 
some other fastidious, but well- 
meaning members of our profes- 
sion, if this product happens to 
be an invention of value to den- 
tists, and the inventor is unfor- 
tunate enough to be a D. D. S., 
he deserves " impeachment* ' if 
he does not apportion it to the 



"brotherhood" upon the share 
and share alike principle ! 

Supposing, Dr. Meriam, that 
the patent is the property of a 
poor man — a chronic affliction, 
you know, with inventors gener- 
ally — who had devoted the best 
years of his life to study and 
costly experiments to bring it to 
perfection, and that he had a 
large family depending upon him 
for support, and that age and 
physical infirmities were creeping 
rapidly upon him, what then? 
Why, according to the code you 
endorse, the demand aj "profes- 
sional brotherhood" have upon 
him are paramount to the claims 
of his family, and that he must 
sign over to them a quit-claim 
deed to his property and eat, 
with his \xife, bread without 
butter on it, for the remainder of 
his days as a righteous punish- 
ment for his invention ! 

Now, we do not believe any 
code should be considered bind- 
ing that interferes with personal 
liberty and individual rights. 
The man who, by his superior 
skill and scientific knowledge, 
makes improvements is a bene- 
factor to the race ; and he has an 
unquestionable right to benefit 
by his inventions. We have out- 
lived the narrow-minded bigots 
of the puritanical era and no 
pent up Utica has a moral or 
legal right to contract our God- 
bestowed powers. 
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FACIAL NEURALGIA. 

In a very interesting paper en- 
titled, "Pain, with special refer- 
erence to its dental relations/ ' 
read before the Brooklyn Dental 
Society in May last, Wm. M. 
Thallon M. D., says: 

"Of all the means at our com- 
mand in combating the neural- 
gic condition, the rgulating and 
increase in the quanity of rest 
and of food supply should stand 
first. These facts have ' been 
known and recognized for a long 
time; but it is due to an Ameri- 
can, Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Phila- 
delphia, to have intelligently 
systematized their use. The 
principles of his treatment of 
nervous prostration, spinal irri- 
tation, and allied disorders, in 
which pain is a prominent symp- 
tom, consists in a svstem of rest 
and forced feeding by which a 
larger quantity of nutriment is 
gotten into the system, and the 
waste eliminated by means of 
artificial exercise, by massage. 
It is evident that in the process 
the increased food absorbed into 
the blood goes indifferently to 
nourish all the tissues, but inas- 
much as the muscles are not the 
seat of trouble, if left alone unex- 
excised, they would become dis- 
eased under the very stuffing 
process. That is where the 
kneading and shampooing, and 
movements supplied from with- 
out, are so valuable; the muscles 



get their healthy action without 
drawing on the forces of the en- 
feebled nervous system to set the 
process going. And so the nerv- 
ous system has a chance to lie 
idle and grow fat. The recent re- 
sults obtained, more especially im 
France, by stuffing phthisical 
subjects, have constituted by far 
the greatest advance in the treat- 
ment of this disease in recent 
years. But in these cases the 
massage is entirely inapplicable, 
because the waste of tissue is al- 
ready too great. The lessons 
taught by the treatment of these 
two classes of diseases are inval- 
uable in combating the more in- 
veterate forms of pain." 



ANESTHETICS IN DENTAL PRACTICE. 

Dr. I. C. Reve, M. D., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, in an article under the 
above heading, published, in the 
Dental Register, after presenting 
many cogent reasons for con- 
demning the use of chloroform 
and ether in dental practice, says: 

"I have looked for objections 
to the use of nitrous oxide as 
would justify dentists in resort- 
ing to the stronger anaesthetics. 
I could not find them. Those ad- 
duced seem but trivial when the 
tremendous responsibility is con- 
sidered which the dentist takes 
upon himself when he proceeds 
to administer chloroform or 
ether, when the awful calamity of 
a sudden death from these agents 
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comes to the mind. "All anaes- 
thetics are dangerous . " It is the 
teaching of experience; it is a 
doctrine that no physiologist 
will doubt for a moment. But 
nitrous oxide has a record which 
is so enormously large, which 
presents so few instances of acci- 
dent, that to one who has given 
to this subject no small amount 
of study it seems most passing 
strange that a set of men who 
can use this agent in their prac- 
tice, even with some discomfort 
and drawbacks, and perhaps 
considerable trouble, do not do 
so more generally/ ' 



WANTS ADVICE. 
The following letter was re- 
ceived by a physician, from a 
man he knew, who was practic- 
ing medicine. We give it verba- 
tirn et HteratmL 

"deer Dock. — i have a pashunt 
whos fisikall sines shows that 
the windpipe has ulcerated off 
and his lunges have drop down 
in to his stumick i have given 
hym everry thin without efeckt 
his father is whelthy honable and 
influenshall as he is a member of 
assemblee and god nose i dont 
want to loos hym what shall i 
do ans by return of male. 

Yours frat." 

We do not know anything 
about the "fisikall" condition of 
the "M. D.," who wrote the 
above letter but we are inclined 
to believe that his mental condi- 
tion exhibits palpable " sines " of 



an incurable degeneration. 
Doubtless he is the physician, 
who, m a letter to the mother of 
a sick babe, said : "If the child 
don't thrive on fresh milk, boil 
it." 



POISONED BY A RUBBER PLATE. 

Ellsworth Bennett, of New 
Haven, Con., recently purchased 
a set of fale teeth with a rubber 
plate. Shortly after he began 
using t them his tongue to swell, 
and he was unable to articulate. 
The swelling then extended to 
his eyes, ears, hands, feet and 
other parts of his body, causing 
intsense suffering. Physicians 
find the rubber was poisoned by 
mercury. The victim will prob- 
ably die. 

This is serious enough to de- 
mand the most searching investi- 
gation by the profession. It 
may, and doubtless will, trans- 
pire that improper bearings of 
the plate and other causes out- 
side of the one assumed in the 
above statement, contributed to 
the trouble mentioned. The case, 
so far as known, is entirely excep- 
tional in the history of rubber 
used for artificial dentures. The 
competition in dental rubber is 
great, and manufacturers of it, 
in order to undersell each other, 
may deteriorate its quality to 
lessen the cost of production. It 
would be well, therefore, for tbe 
profession to find out the brand 
and the maker of the rubber com- 
plained of. Until convinced to 
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the contrary, however, the mer- 
cury theory of poisoning ad- 
yanced by the physicians, we 
shall believe to be entirely con- 
jectured. 
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ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. 



3=3= 



NO IMMEDIATE DANGER, 

"Cholly, old chappie, I'm going 
to reform." 

"What fad's on now, Gussie, 
dear boy?' ' 

"Why, I've been reading that 
cirgarette smoking ruins the 
teeth and softens the brain." 

"Well, old man, don't worry; 
you can get store teeth you 
know." — Detroit Journal. 

Bridge work, as it is called, is a 
new process of inserting artificial 
teeth on what might be called a band 
plate, consisting of a narrow band of 

2 Id to which are fastened the substitutes 
r the missing teeth. The plate is 
permanently anchored to remaining 
teeth or roots and cannot be removed. 

It is simply amazing wlrt utter in- 
difference so many people show to a 
care for their health in any way. Utter 
recklessness and apparent indifference 
seem to characterize their whole con- 
duct. Health, the thing they should 
prize most highly, is lost by their own 
carelessness, never to be entirely re 
gained. ' 



He was a tall, cadaverous looking fellow, 
and his voice a had a nasal twang that indi- 
cated the unmistakable " Yank.' 1 

" Biz'nes kinder brisk, I reck'n," said he 
to a rural dentist upon whom he had called. 

"So, so," the doctor replied, inspired by 
the hope that 50 cents, at least, would soon 
be added to his available assets. 

" TJpset'n good many ivory's I kalkerlate," 
said the stranger, while seating himself in aa 
easy arm chair, with his tall, bell crowned 
hat on his head, and throwing his legs out at 
right angles from his body. 

>( Well, a few," was the laconic reply of 
the expectant Knight. 

" Yank um out, generly, on the first yank, 
eh ? " said he interrogatively. 

" Most generally," the doctor replied, stifl- 
ing his indignation because of the aforesaid 
hope. 

<k Do they howl like steam ingins when the 
yank is goe'n on ? " he asked. 

'' Oh, not much ! " said the dentist, while 
trying hard to keep " Old Adam " under. 

" I reck'n, squire, they kinder upset the 
cheers aud spill poke-berry- juice on the 
keerpet ons't in a wile." 

" Never ! " exclaimed the dentist, with a 
forced unnatural smile overspreading his 
countenance. 

" Qon't they kinder shy off a leetle, as old 
Bill Slatterly sez about his new hoss, when 
you put the jaw-smasher on their chewers ?" 

" Sometimes nervuos people, whenjabout to 
have teeth extracted, exhibit a little corward- 
ice," the dentist replied with a husky voice, 
"but why df you ask these questions ? and 
what can I do for you ? " had added. 
. '» What is your terms for a single yank ? " 
he enquired, ignoring the doctor's questions 
altogether. 

" Fifty cents is the usual price," the den- 
tist replied, hoping that his viator was getting 
down to business. 

" How many yanks kin and able-bodied 
man yank in a day," he asked, after remov- 
ing a large quid of tobacco from his mouth 
and throwing it into the fire. 

" Abiut twenty three thousand," said the 
doctor in utter disgust. 
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"That's all, squire," be replied, rising 
stywly from his seat, "lam kinder tak'n the. 
sentzes of this ere town and I kinder reck'n 
sum folks is mak'n fortins in it uncomly 
quicK." 

" Is there anything more I can do for you?" 
asked the dentist while accompanying his 
risitor to door. 

" I don't care if I do, squire, see'n as how 
its you," he said, wheeling about quickly, 
and giving the doctor a friendly punch in the 
ribs. "If you've got some good old apple 
jack or any kind of tip top licker, I'll take a 
smile with you, by gosh." he added with a 
provoking twinkle of his eye. 

* 
* * 

An Irishman who had " laid up " in conse- 
quence of an injury to his foot, sustained 
while assisting in the removal of a parlor 
organ, was attacked with an "old-fashioned" 
toothache supplemented with the " modern 
improvements" that belong to this particular 
kind of ailment. Pat sent for a physician 
■pon whose arrival the following interesting 
•on versa tion took place : 

" What did I understand you to say ailed 
you ? " asked the doctor, while timing the 
pulse of his patient by the ticking of his 
watch. 

44 Faith *n its the toothache, yer reverence, 
'n its an owld bust, too, be jabers," said Pat 
with a large sized scowl upon his face. 

"But you have another and more serious 
trouble, my friend," observed the doctor 
with a look of sadness on his countenance. 

" We won't be a fther bother 'n about that, 
doothur," he replied; ''if the owld woman 
han'nt towld me, to me very face, that I wuz 
razen the div^l in the house, wid me groanins 
'n capering, it would'ni been the likes of me 
to hev mowlisted her at all." (Pat had, in 
an outburst of temper, thrown one of his 
boots at his wife a moment before the arrival 
of the doctor, and he thought this was the 
" serious trouble " to which reference had 
been made.) 

" Oh I don't know, &or do I care anything 

about your family troubles," said the docter 

petulently; " I was alluding to the action of 

your heart which denotes organic trouble." 

" Be jabers that wuz settled long ago, yer 



reverence," exclaimed Pat with a cyclonic 
sweep of his hand, "Tommy O'Brien, bat* 
luck 'till him, let go his howld on the organ 
'n by the howly Mewses et kum down on me 
fut with a bang ; 'n its no more help'n to 
move instrhuments like thot I'll do to save 
the koontry frum be'n bamboordid by the 
anerkrists ; niver moin the owld organ, doo- 
thur, its me tooth, it is, that's upset'n on me." 
It is perhaps needless to Bay that the doc- 
tor, upon hearing this speech, returned the 
watch to his pocket and made tracks for pas- 
tures new if not so green. 

V 

A numerous molar had indulged in a play- 
ful picnic with a good natnred Irishman all 
night long, closing its programme in the wee 
small hours of the morning, when the Celt, 
considerably used up by the entertainment, 
threw himself upon his bed for a short, re- 
freshing sleep. After indulging in this lux- 
ury for an hour or more, a comrade, who was 
engaged with him upon a job called for him. 
He was told, by the wife of the sleeping man, 
how " sick " the " owld mon " had been all 
night and told him where he could find bin. 
Going to the room where his friend lay 
curled up in bed, he spoke several times to 
him without receiving an answer. Finally, 
fearing that something was wrong, and rak- 
ing his voice to its highest pitch he called 
out, " Dogherty, mi darlint, beze you dead?" 
when the raised himself up and replied: 
"I'm not dead entirely, Peter, but, on me 
sowl, I'm spachless." 

A very interesting four-year-old tot whe 
had seen her father's face poulticed for the 
toothache, and had heard her mother implore 
him to go to a dentist and have the trouble- 
some tooth extracted, was deeply impressed 
with the performance. One day, while her 
mother was entertaing company in the parlor, 
she procured some prepared chalk from the 
dressing case, and, reducing it to a fine pow- 
der, soon had it moistened to the consistency 
of a poultice which she applied to her doll's 
face in pure orthodox fashion — utilizing a 
white silk handkerchief, belonging to her 
father, to hold the poultice in position. Them 
putting he baby into its dolly carriage, she 
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went to the sidewalk where she was joined 
•y a neighbor's child of her own age, who, up- 
•b seeing tne doll's face bundled up, said : 

"Why, 'Izzy, *ot ails oo 'ittle baby; its 
face is growed up so big ? " 

" Oh, doodness, it is got awful toofiesache," 
said she, taking the doll in her arms and 
fondling it tenderly; "it twi'd, and twi'd, 
aid twi'd all night long, and I got 'most 
'stracted; sometimes I wish it had no toofies 
at all. I am goe'n to papa's dentist for him 
to give it some medicine.' 1 

THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

Hixing; Amalgam*- Dr. Peabody 
says where amalgam is mixed in the hand, it 
is best to cover the hand with rubber-dam 
and cover the finger with kid, to avoid ex- 
ereted matter being mixed with the amalgam. 

Germicidal Properties of Cop- 
per Amalgam.- Dr. W. S. Sudduth 
•ays : I have made a few tests in that regard 
and my judgment is that its germicidal prop- 
«rties are very low indeed. Certain condi- 
tions may be brought about by which chem- 
ical changes will take place, and in that case 
it may have a slight power as a germicide ; • 
but as a dependent I think its value is more 
due to its adaptability and non-shrinkage, 
-by which t forms a perfect stopping for 
teeth, thus preventing entrance of the micro- 
organisms into the cavity. — Ind. Prac, 

**♦ 

Bleaching; of Pulplessf or Dis- 
colored. Teeth. — It may not be gener- 
ally known that peroxide of hydrogen is the 
great bleaching liquid that barbers have been 
using ior several years to produce blond and 
white heads. Some time ago this led us to 
try it in bleaching teeth, and we are ready to 
say it far exceeds our expectations and does 
more than anything we have tried. Along 
with this its disinfectant properties make it 
doubly valuable.— -F* Y. Clark. 

*** 
Treating; an Ahscessu— Remember, 

creosote and carbolic acid are escharotics, 
and that there are a few cases in which noth- 
ing will do the work like a good escharotic. 



This is proven in the necrosis of the alveolus. 
And again no antiseptic in the whole list 
will retain its power as long as carbolic acid 
or creosote, and when it is desirable to bring 
about healthy action by granulation there is 
nothing like them. — F. Y. Clark. 

*** 

Capping; Exposed Pulps).— If the 

exposure is of very short duration and has 
not given much pain, the removal of the for- 
eign substances, washing with tepid water, 
and dusting with iodoform, can be immedl 
ately followed by capping with several thick 
layers of chloro-percha, and oxyphosphate of 
sine. Before endeavoring to ascertain the 
condition of a tooth pulp, flood the cavity 
with bichloride of mercury, one in five hun- 
dred, it having been first dropped on a warm 
slab to prevent a shook. Remove all decay. 
. Do not wound the pulp unless puss is pres- 
ent ; if this is the ease, puncture and allow 
the puss to escape, wash with eucalyptol, 
dust with iodoform and cap immediately. 
Pain should not follow the capping of ex- 
posed pulps. When the inflammation of the 
pulps has been of some days standing and the 
pulp is engorged, care must be taken not to 
• permanently seal it too soon ; generally two 
or three treatments will suffice. — Dr. L. 
Ottofy, in 111. Soeiety. < 

'. THE LABORATORY, 

m « i m i ■■■■■!■«• i m ii mm     

— — ' — ' - --  _  - 

Taking: Impressions'.— Dr. J. P. 

Campbell cuts a hole in impression trays 
through which he can pass his finger and 
force the plaster in every direction desired. 
He obtains more accurate impressions in this 
way. 

**♦ 
To Obtain a Smooth JHodel.-Dr. 
Morgan says : If after varnishing an impres- 
sion with shellac, it be dropped into a bowl 
of warm water and allowed to remain some 
minutes before pouring plaster into it, the 
resulting model will have as smooth and good 
a surface as when metal is used. 

*** 
Try It*— In a paper, read before the 
South Carolina Dental Association, in July, 
the writer, speaking of the construction of 
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plate them regularly. They are tapped 
down closely and the case is carried forward 
in the usual manner. Before putting the 
rubber into the flask, a coat or two of silex, 
diluted, should be carried oyer the model 
With its little projecting nail heads. There is 
no further work or trouble about, and no 
more time is taken up than is required by the 
adjustment of a vacuum form. A good strong 
adhesion is the result, and no unpleasant re- 
sults follow. It will work as well as with 
cast plates as with vulcanite, and is service- 
able in lower an well as upper plates.— So. 
Dental Jour. 

•% 

Capping: Exposed Pmlpsw— If the 

exposure is of very short duration and has 
not given much pain, the removal of the for- 
eign substances, washing with tepid water, 
and dusting with iodoform, can be immedi. 
ately followed by capping with several thick 
layers of ohloro-percha, and oxyphosphate of 
sine. Before endeavoring to ascertain the 
condition of a tooth pulp, flood the cavity 
with bichloride of mercury, one in five hun- 
dred, it having been first dropped on a warm 
slab to prevent a shock, Bemove all decay. 
Do not wound the pulp unless puss is pres- 
ent ; if this is the case, puncture and allow 
the puss to escape, wash with eucalyptol, 
dust with iodoform and cap immediately. 
Pain should not follow the capping of ex. 
posed pulps. When the inflammation of the 
pulps has been of some days standing and the 
pulp is engorged, care must be taken not to 
permanently seal it too soon ; generally two 
or three treatments will suffice.— Dr. L. 
Ottofy, in 111. Soeiety. 



INCIDENTS IN OFFICE PRACTICE, 



The number of teeth extracted every year 
on account of the fear of pain in having them 
filled and saved would astonish the profes- 
sion if the actual count were known. Most 
of the teeth thus slaughtered or, what is 
equally damaging, left to gradually decay in 
the mouth and sap the foundation of health 
is, unfortunately, the legitimate outcome of 
professional thoughtlessness or wrecklessncss. 



Last week a lady occupying a high social ps- 
sition in New York society, called upon the 
writer to make an engagement for the extras- 
tion of all the teeth in her upper jaw. Ai 
there were nine teeth among the condemned 
lot of excellent texture, and but Blightly de- 
cayed, I suggested filling of these and the re- 
moval only of those which were hopelessly 
beyond repair. To this proposition, and with 
an earnestness I have seldom witnessed, she 
replied: 

"No, doctor, I prefer to have the agony 
closed up at one sitting. To undergo the 
protracted and enervating, if not excruciat- 
ing, pain of having my teeth filled is a phys- 
ical impossibility in my condition of health. 
When the operation of filling teeth is lev 
barbarous— you will please excuse this strong 
language and not consider it personal— should 
I and any of my natural teeth live until then, 
I will gladly be governed by your advice." 

"But," said I, "madam, your picture is 
highly colored— it Is more imaginative thai 
real." 

" It is the experience of every person with 
whom I have conversed that has submitted te 
the operation," she replied. " My daughter," 
she added, with a sorrowful expression of 
• countenance, "is a late victim to the horrors of 
the dental chair, having had a dozen or more 
teeth filled, and by a dentist who is a distin- 
guished member of the profession and a pop- 
ular contributor to its literature. To hear 
her relate her painful experience, while un* 
dergoing the operation, completely unnerves 
one. The foot power drill, I think she called 
it, is an instrument of torture that only ought 
have had a recognition i nthe days of the in- 
quisition." 

It were a useless task to combat the argu- 
ment of this lady, and when she had gone I 
could not help but acknowledge that there 
was too much truth in her declarations. The 
patronage with-held from the profession from 
this and kindred eauses is simply enormous. 

Imperfectly adjusted and cheaply made 
artificial teeth is another evil that seriously 
limits the production of them by creating a 
prejudice against their practicability either 
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for ornament or nee. In this way alto, a 
fruitful source of revenue is lost to the pro- 
fession, and what is more serious, the loss of 
comfort and health to many influential mem- 
bers of the community. It does not necessa- 
rily follow because the poorer classes of soci- 
ety only patronize the advertising, cheap 
Johnny's of our profession, that the injury 
inflicted by themis confined to working peo- 
ple alone. Every set of teeth worn is just 
as much of an advertisement as the printed 
announcement that beguiles the ignorant and 
unwary into the unprincipled dentist's trap. 
The mistress notices, with horror and dis- 
gust, the mouthful of glassy, ill adjusted, de- 
forming teeth worn by her servants, and pre- 
suming that all dental substitutes have similar 
defects, she secretly resolves to avoid them 
herself as she would a pestilence. This is 
quite natural, for no subject is so little un- 
derstood by the public generally, as dentistry. 
It has been considered quite unprofessional, 
yon know, to enlighten the people upon this 
vastly important branch of remedial science. 
We have acted upon the principle that 
"ignorance is bliss/' and it is this condition 
that confronts us to-day. Advertisements, 
conspicuously inserted in upper and under 
jaws, by the thousands, setting forth in mute 
but significant language the utter worthless* 
nesa of artificial teeth, are to be seen in every 
public conveyance, on the street, in the work- 
shops, in the churches and places of amuse- 
ment, In ball-rooms, in kitchens, and often in 
the highly decorated parlor and boudoir of 
palatial mansions ! 

Artistic woik is less conspicuous and like 
retiring modesty shrinks from publicity. A 
set of artificial teeth properly made and ad- 
justed to the mouth, resembles the natural 
organs so closely that an expert dentist will 
often fail to recognize them. Work like this 
tails. It tends to establish the reputation of 
the profession for skill, integrity and useful- 
ness to the community. 



DENTAL EXCHANGE. 



NbAcn.— If you want a petition or an assistant 
tr want toseli or buy a practice, or sell, exchange 
for or buy anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 



This department will appear in Tin Pr4Ctioal 
Dentist rejrulaily and will be open to dentists for 
Insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exohange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Pricks.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, each insertion. To all 
who are not siibporioers the prioe is five cents a 
word, the name including initials counting ene 
word. Cash with order. 

In answering advertb entente , enolose a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address is 
not riven, address all answers by number, care of 
0. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

WANTED— Second hand medical and dental 
books, a good microscope and a latest improved 
eleetrio plugger. dive full description and 
prioe. J. M. Ovknshire, Dundee, N. Y. 

FOR PALE— Dental Practice of 25 years; has 
netted 116,000. Address Box 88, Knightstown, lad . 

3— For Sale— An established prsetieeof 20 years 
in a good New York town. Sell forinvoioe and 
introduce buyer. Address No. 3. . 

IIFob Sals— An S. S. White inhaler, nearly new 
metal mouthpiece, out-off, Ac. Price. $5. Re- 
tail price I9C will sell for $15. A Wilox G«s 
ometer— used only as sample— new. Price, 120 : 
will sell for $15. 

Address O. W. Muwsow, Toledo, O. 

16— For Sals— A practice of $140 per month. 
Good prices, rent reasonable. Will sell instru- 
ments or not. All very cheap. 

17— For SALi^Dental practice in Ohio town of 
1,500. No competition, wealthy country sur- 
rounding, rent and living cheap; fine offloe, new 
Archer chair, carpet and furniture. Price $30$ 
Practice $1,200. Good ohanoe for a young, well- 
qualified praotitioner. 

10— For Balk— A practice paying $2,000 yearly, 
established 8 years, $180 cash. Population 25.000. 
Central Indiana. Fine office. Rooms $8.75 
monthly. Address No. 10. 

18— For Sale— An established dental practice of 
18 years, in a flourishing town in central Ohio. 
Elegantly furnished office at a low rent. Gross 
receipts have been $2,000. Will sell for invoice ef 
stock and furniture. Rioh surrounding country. 
A serious throat trouble oompels a change of 
business. Also a very desirable residence of nine 
rooms, worth $2,800 will sell for $2,000. 

19— For Sals, Cheap— A good practice of 31 
years standing, with a brand new outfit, together 
with a good house and lot* in a> thriving est* in 
Ala. Reason, wants to retire to a farm. Address 
No. 19. 

20— Fob Sale— A practice of $3,000 per year in a 
good growing oounty seat town in Kansas* with 
$500 worth of engaged plate work on hand. No 
opposition. Prioe. with instruments and some 
furniture, $1,000. Without instruments, $800, or 
will sell one-half interest for $650 to a man with 
little experience. Location is very healthy. 
Terms, cash* Address. No. 20. 

For Salev-A $3 000 per year practice, in a 
good Southern Kanxas town. $500 worth prepared 
mouths. Term8$650 caih, or will sell one-half, 
interest* No opposition. Address, No. 20. 

521— For Sale— Leading practice in a town of 
T7500 inhabitant*. One other dentist in place, 
two in county. $500 will buy Office, Instruments, 
Gas Apparatus, and stock on hand . $150 worth of 
plate work engaged . For particulars, address, 

L., Look Box 29, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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The Practical Dentist is ONE DOLLAR A YEAR WIHOUT PREMIUM, but I 
want to add to the subscription list the name of every dentist who receives a copy of this 
issue, and as a special inducement to send your subscription for one year and one dollar 
and 10 cents to pay postage, etc., I will send postpaid, 

AN EXCELSIOR RUBBER DENTAL APRON 

for protecting patient's clothes in all operations where there is any danger of soiliag. La- 
dies appreciate it. It is the handiest article one can have about the office. Worth its cost 
many times over. It is made from best quality of Rubber Gossamer Cloth large enough U 
protect the patient's clothes in extracting with Anesthetics, taking Impressions, Filling, 
Ac, Ac. Is cut to fit the nee* and fastens with a clip that takes but a moment to adjust; 
no strings to be tied and untied. 

Do not delay, but fill out accompanying blank and send before it is forgotten. 

When you write will you kindlv send a list of the dentists now practicing in your town? 

P. 8. — To be sure of securing the premium, subscribe NOW, and forward the $1.10 at 
any time, when the premium will be mailed. 

Address, C, W. MUNS ON, Toledo, 0. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 

The first thing I shall speak of 
is punctuality. I am convinced 
that strict punctuality ought to 
be classed among the positive 
virtues. It is based on con- 
science. The failure to keep an 
engagement by mere negligence 
or carelessness, or indifference, is 
a positive violation of the princi- 
ples of honesty. It amount^ to 
stealing some other man's time. 
This is true in business affairs, 
and it amounts to about the 
same thing in school and college 
work. 

By lack of punctuality on the 
part of some one, some other per- 
son is annoyed or hindered, 01 
loses time. Punctuality is a hab- 
it — a habit based on principle. 
Want of punctuality is also a 
habit; based on a practical disre- 
gard of principle. 

Punctuality shows a distinct 
regard for the rights of other 
people. The root of non-punctu- 
ality is selfishness — some kind of 
selfishness. It is indolence; a dis- 
position to let one's own comfort 
and ease take precedence of an- 



other's rights; or it is some piece 
of work one thinks will be more 
profitable to himself; or it is 
some amusement or diversion — 
self-indulgence at another's ex- 
pense. 

Sometimes the want of punctu- 
ality is the result of habitual mis- 
calculation. The person lays out 
as much or more work than can 
be accomplished up to a certain 
time, leaving no margin for go- 
ing and coming, or for unforeseen 
contingencies. But after a man 
has had some fifteen hundred ex- 
periences of this sort, it would 
seem that he ought to learn bet- 
ter. There is really no excuse, 
and it indicates a weakness of 
character. 

I have heard Dr. J. Adams Al- 
len relate the following circum- 
stance in the life of the late Dr. 
Gunn, the eminent surgeon: In 
the early days of improvement in 
the State of Michigan, they were 
residents of the same town, and 
co-laborers in a yottng medical 
college. One evening there was a 
faculty meeting at seven o'clock. 
Dr. Gunn had been called in the 
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morning, some twenty-five or 
thirty miles, to set a broken 
limb. He had gone <i cross coun- 
try, over the worst of roads, 
with a horse and gig. As the 
hour approached for the meeting 
one after another dropped in, 
and each one said, "Gunn won't 
be here, he can't make it." But, 
said Dr. Allen, "I told 'em he'd be 
there," and sure enough at the 
time appointed the gig rolled up, 
horse and rider plastered with 
mud, but "Gunn was there." 

I had the pleasure of listening 
to a course of lectures from Dr. 
Gunn, and I believe he never 
failed the class at the appointed 
hour but once, and then he had 
his place supplied. The rule was, 
that on the minute the door was 
opened, "Gunn was there." 

When the statue of Franklin 
was to be unveiled in Printing 
House Square, New York, the 
hour appointed was twelve 
o'clock. All those expected to 
officiate were there in advance, 
except the clergyman. Fears 
were expressed that he would fail 
to appear. But Horace Greeley 
said, "You needn't be afraid, I 
know the man, and if he isn't 
dead, or some member of his fam- 
ily isn't dead, he'll be here." 
Just on the stroke of twelve" the 
doctor entered, saying he had 
been delayed by a blockade in the 
street. 

Very few young men seem to un- 
derstand the value of punctuali- 
ty. It is a quality a business 
man appreciates more and more 
every year of his life. 
Has it ever occurred to you that 
a strict account of time is of un- 
usual importance to the dentist 
— more than to the physician or 



the lawyer, from a business 
stand point? It is true. The 
nature of his work, the nervous 
tension involved, the light re- 
quired, unite to limit his working 
day to a few hours, hence his 
working time is precious. He 
must learn to so consider it ; he 
must teach his patient's to so 
cpnsider it. 

Usually it is not well to work 
tor a patient just as he "drops 
in," even if you have nothing to 
do. Better make an appoint- 
ment with him, if for no other 
reason than to cultivate in him 
and yourself the habit of making 
and keeping engagements. 

If this has not been the matter 
of special thought with some of 
you, there is no better time or 
place to begin than now and 
here, at the beginning of this col- 
lege course. The close applica- 
tion of this rule of conduct for a 
period of six* months, will go far 
towards establishing it for a life- 
time; and the future will prove 
this to have been one of your 
most valuable acquisitions. 

1 once knew a student who 
was so anxious to get all he 
could out of a course of lectures, 
so fearful lest some valuable idea 
might escape him, that he never 
missed a lecture or part of a lect- 
ure, except by serious illness; and 
he took care to live on the same 
side of the river with the college, 
so he was never "bridged" and 
the professor was never so dull, 
or the matter of his lecture so 
dry, that he did no get some- 
thing that paid him for going 
there. 

Each lecture in a course is a 
link in a chain — the loss of one is 
a loss to the whole. The student 
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frequently fails to comprehend 
what he hears to-day because of 
what he missed yesterday, and 
so he will again be placed at a 
disadvantage to-morrow. 

In church parlance, it pays to 
"observe the ordinances/' to be 
"in the way of receiving a bless- 
ing;' ' to make use of " the means 
of Grace." 

Now you will be pleased to ob- 
serve that this exhortation to 
promptitude is a two-edged 
sword; it cuts this way as well 
as that. It is an annoyance, it is 
a loss and injustice to the class, 
for the professor to be habitually 
tardy and uncertain; and I be- 
lieve you will have no such exam- 
ples to this facult v. On the other 
hand, it is an annoyance and an 
injustice, not only to the teacher, 
but to the whole class, for the 
student to be tardy and intru- 
sive. Whenever he comes in late 
he treads a whole paragraph of 
a lecture out of sight, or makes a 
dash in the middle, which might 
be appropriately called a dash of 
cold water. 

As a rule, perhaps about ten 
minutes should be allowed in the 
order of time, to provide for un- 
forseen hindrances, for getting 
fairly seated, and for vocal exer- 
cises, such as 'John Brown's 
Body," " Marching Through 
Georgia," or the plaintive remon- 
strance of "The Man who hath 
no Peanuts." But when the side 
door opens, every student whose 
duty it is to attend the lecture or 
the quiz, should be there. Being 
there, it goes without saying, he 
should pay attention to the 
words of the teacher. Courtesy 
alone requires that he should ap- 
pear interested in the subject. 



There is nothing more encourag- 
ing to the lecturer than to have 
the pupils act the part of under- 
standing what he is talking 
about. It fires him with enthusi- 
asm, and he will not discover his 
mistake till he comes to quiz, or 
examination. — Extract from In- 
augural Address by Prof. Garrett 
Newkirk, m Dental Review. 

CAPPING EXPOSEO PULPS. 

Dr. C. N. Pierce: Said that 
though it is true, that the 
materials vary in .conductivity as 
shown in the experiments, the 
physiological or pathological 
conditio^ of the tooth is entirely 
ignored. Gutta-percha, though 
the best non-contiuctor, is only a 
mechanical covering for an ex- 
posed pulp; it has no action on 
the tissues, but retains exuda- 
tions and this increases inflamma- 
tory conditions. If we first cau- 
terize the pulp we get a non-con- 
ducting surface which can be cov- 
ered and saved. If there were 
absolutely no exudations we 
might save with gutta-percha, 
but we can save from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent, with other 
materials. 

Dr. Kells: Said he had made 
no reference to capping exposed 
pulps with gutta-percha or any- 
thing else. If he were to cap one 
hundred pulps he would expect 
to have one hundred failures. 
Even if he only saved seventy- 
five, he should feel certain that 
the other twety-five had gone to 
some one else. His experience 
has taught him that . exposed 
pulps should be destroyed. If 
the pulp has nature's cap, a layer 
of dentine, even though very 
thin, he would cover it carefully 
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with thin oxy-chloride of zinc 
and carbolic acid; then a harder 
oxy-chloride cement, then gutta- 
percha, and then a metal surface 
filling, having it four stories 
high! He doubted whether the 
cauterized pulp surface was a 
non-conductor. Some persons 
can't raise an abscess but can 
tolerate a dead tooth ten or fif- 
teen years. 

Dr. Patrick: Does not think it 
possible for a ruptured pulp to 
recover — there are no absorbents 
in the pulp. It has never been 
proved that they are saved; it is 
contrary to experience; contrary 
to ph3'siology. 

Drs. Atkinson, Darby, Allport, 
W. H. Morgan, and Freeman of 
Nashville, and others cited re- 
markable cases where they had 
positive evidence that the pulp 
had been saved alive for years, 
by capping — in one case the same 
pulp having been capped over 
three exposures, from different 
cavities of decay, at different 
dates. 

Drs. Patrick, Cravens and oth- 
ers considered that the function 
of the pulp was fulfilled when the 
tooth is fully formed, its work 
after being towards self-destruc- 
tion, choking itself out by depos- 
its of secondary dentine in the 
roots and pulp chamber. 

Dr. Taft said that the destruc- 
tion of the pulp would result, 
sooner or later, in the destruc- 
tion of tooth. The tooth would 
break down, through loss of con- 
tinuity of structure, independent 
of decay. Teeth with devitalized 
pulps are also more subject to 
ordinary decay than teeth with 
living pulps. The tooth also 
deteriorates under attrition, 



comminutes and wears away. 
The dentine is living tissue, and 
requires continued supplies of 
nutrient material; it retains its 
sensitiveness only through the 
pulp. Its function does not cease 
with the completion of the tooth 
— and who can say it is complete? 
Changes are continually going 
on; it is becoming more dense, 
the tubuli filling; up through the 
function of the pulp. If it was a 
worthless thing nature would 
cast it off. As to the preserva- 
tion of an exposed pulp, no sur- 
geon undertakes to treat all 
cases alike; there must be ability 
to discriminate conditions. A 
good knowledge of systemic con- 
ditions must be possessed. We 
must learn to know how long 
the pulp has been exposed, 
whether it is the result of acci- 
dent or of decay; whether it has 
been subject to irritation or im- 
flammation. If the conditions are 
all good, exposed pulps can be 
saved, but much depends on the 
manipulative ability of the ope- 
rator. 

He was sorry to hear so many 
say they had abandoned this 
conservative practice. He per- 
haps discriminates more closely 
than formally, but wherever it 
appears at all feasible he tries to 
save the pulp alive. 

Dr. E. T. Darby said he had in- 
tended to enter his protest, but 
Dr. Taft had taken the words 
out of his mouth, and said it bet- 
ter than he could have done. At 
the request of the President, Pro- 
fessor Darby gave his method of 
capping which he has not varied 
for twenty-five years, using ox- 
ide of zinc with creosote next to 
the pulp, then oxy-chloride, and 
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filling usually with gold. He de- 
scribed a tooth filled for a gentle- 
man in the Navy. A bad expos- 
ure was capped in this wa/y, and 
the cavity filled with gold. Six 
years later he returned from a 
voyage with a decay on the dis- 
tal surface, with exposure of liv- 
ing pulp; it was again capped 
and filled with gold. Three years 
later there was decav of the buc- 
cal surface, with the pulp exposed 
and bleeding. He capped it 
again, and to day the pulp is liv- 
ing, with three capped expos- 
ures. He considers gutta-percha 
the worst material that can be 
uhed. 

Dr. Patterson said that one 
important factor had not been 
touched upon, and that was the 
patient. We must consider not 
only our own triumphs over diffi- 
culties, but the way in which we 
can give the greatest comfort 
and the greatest benefk to the 
patient. We don't think enough 
of the objective end of the for- 
ceps. 

Dr. Freeman said that if the vi- 
tality of theindividualwas poor, 
a pulp in pathological condition 
would be lost. There are certain 
conditins in which a pulp cannot 
be saved, and again there are 
other pulps that cannot be de- 
stroyed with arsenic; they resist 
all irritation. Dr. Freeman does 
not agree with Dr. Taft as to the 
deterioration of pulpless teeth. 
The dentine is covered with ce- 
mentum, which is nourished and 
kept in health by the pericement- 
um. — Dental Register report of 
proceedings of American and 
Southern Dental Associations. 



ABOUT PLATE WORK. 

Dr. J. P. Campbell spoke at 
length on the subject of prosthet- 
ic dentistry. He regretted the 
tendency of the profession to 
slight this branch, which he con- 
sidered of great importance, be- 
cause of their many failures. He 
had studied it closely, having av- 
eraged 300 plates a year, for the 
last five years, and never had one 
"to go back on him." 

The prosthetic dentist requires, 
in the highest degree, mechanical 
judgement, especially in the mat- 
ter of impressions. Much de- 
pends on the proper cup and 
proper position of the patient. 
He has a hole in the cup, through 
which he can pass his finger and 
put the plaster in every direction, 
putting wax around the posteri- 
or portion to keep it from run- 
ning back. He washes the im- 
pression with glycerine soap as a 
glazer. He always uses an air 
cell, placing it exactly central, 
from side to side and from back 
to front, cutting with his knife a 
little ridge with beveled walls. 
With a flexible mouth, a deeper 
air cell is needed. In that way 
all difficulties are overcome. He 
articulates m the mouth, build- 
ing on nature's foundation,study- 
ing the color of the eye, the com- 
plexion, etc He uses plain teeth 
for temporary work, and gum 
sections for permanent. 

Dr. Carpenter asked how long 
after taking the impression be- 
fore his plates were ready for the 
mouth. 

Dr. Campbell replied five or six 
hours. He could finish three sets 
in a day, but preferred only to 
make one. On one occasion, 
when the mouths had been pre- 
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pared by another dentist, and 
everything was ready for him to 
go to work without any inter- 
ruption, he put in 125 plates in 
90 days. Uses vulcanite rubber 
altogether. Made gold plates 
formerly, when nothing else was 
used, and had made continuous 
gum, but preferred vulcanite as 
universally satisfactory. Uses 
the Samson rubber, and as little 
as possible to the plate. Uses 
paraffine wax as base, and trims 
off to have it as thin and light as 
possible. Runs the thermometer 
up to 300° in 36 minutes, then 
raises it slowly to 320°, and holds 
it there for 50 minutes. — Extract 
from Proceedings of Georgia 
State Dental Society y in Southern 
Dental Journal. 

Method of Setting the Logan Crown. 

Dr. B. A. R. Ottolengui gives 
his method as follows : Ream the 
canal so as exactly to fit the pin. 
But I want to warn you against 
being in a hurry, for one object I 
have is to depend not merely on 
the cement, or whatever material 
is used for setting the crown, but 
somewhat on the mechanical 
arrangement of the pin into the 
root. A cross section shows 
that the pin is flattened in the 
center, and has a flange on its 
two edges. If the reamer be al- 
lowed to cut down into the 
canal, and is simply moved back- 
ward and forward, it will drill 
an ellipse, an ellipse that will be 
perfectly rhomboidal; therefore 
when the pin is put into the 
tooth it touches the walls of the 
canal at four points. There be- 
ing a square surface and a 
grooved one, there is a space on 
both sides for the cement. The 



depression on the tooth leaves 
room for the cement, consequent- 
ly in addition to the holding 
power of the cement, you have 
that ot the impingement of the 
pin upon the walls of the canal 
at four points. In order to get 
that perfect adaptation you 
must cut very slowly with the 
reamer, because while the reamer 
may be the exact size of the pin, 
it is only the exact size for a cer- 
tain length, and not as far as the 
pin goes. If you send the reamer 
a little bit further your canal will 
be too large for the pin. There- 
fore I say cut a little and try 
your pin, then a little more and 
so on until you get it in place. 
The tooth must not, at first, go 
quite into place without the aid 
of the mallet, and must be fitted 
so tightly that the forceps will 
be required to remove it. 

Be careful too, instead of cut- 
ting your tooth square, cut it at 
a slant, leaving as much of the 
tooth substance on the lingual or 
palatal aspect as there is in the 
mouth. I generally square it off 
considerably above the gum line, 
then cut this side off and ream a 
little down into the cavity. I 
put in my pin and if it does not 
touch at this point I ream a little 
deeper and try again. In nine 
out of ten cases you will find 
that you will need to take very 
little off the palatal side. If you 
have everything fitted properly, 
when you tap the tooth into po- 
sition it will form a good joint. 
If the edges do not come out 
as smooth as they should they 
must be ground off with a 
smooth stone and disks in a 
mandrel, used alternately. That 
edge must be squared up to fit 
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against the square edges of the 
tooth. Perhaps it willnot fit as 
well as you can get it with plati- 
num burnished over the end of it, 
but well enough. That I think 
is the ideal way of fastening a 
crown into position. I may say 
here that I have not said much 
about grinding the crowns. I 
don't do that. If my tooth is too 
long for the bite I take it off the 
root. The pin comes quite near 
the surface, and whatever you 
grind away from the bite weak- 
ens the tooth very materially. 
Every bit of material that you 
take away lessons the value of 
the crown if you take it away 
from around the pin. — Ind. Prac- 
titioner. 

Copper Amalgam Die Plate for Stamping 
Gold Crowns, &c. 

Dr. J. W. Whipple says : It is 
sometimes difficult to get just 
exactly what one wants in the 
way of a cap for a gold crown. 
In such cases I make use of cop- 
per amalgam in one of two ways: 
I keep a number of natural teeth 
which have sound crowns (ex- 
tracted for one reason or other), 
and from them select a tooth of 
the kind and size I want. Cut 
an opening in a lead block a half 
an inch or more in diameter and 
a half inch deep, place the pre- 
pared copper amalgam in this 
opening and press the crown of 
the natural as deep as you wish 
the cap to be ; let it harden thor- 
oughly, and upon removing the 
tooth you will find a perfect and 
sharply cut impression, sufficient- 
ly hard to shape a piece of No. 28 
pure gold into an absolutely per- 
fect copy of the grinding surface. 

The second method is used 



where no crown can be found 
which will suit the articulation, 
owing to twisted and deeply in- 
terlocking cusps. Adjust the 
band to the root just as you 
want it to be in length and shape, 
and file flat on top ready for the 
final adjustment of the cap. Now 
put a lump of soft plaster or 
cement on the band and get a 
bite ; remove the band and plas- 
ter crown carefully and carve the 
plaster into a perfect articulating 
surface. The more artistically ^ 
this is done, the more perfect the " 
result. Now slip the plaster 
crown out of the band and imbed 
in the amalgam to the depth of 
the projection left by the encir- 
cling band. Before the amalgam 
is hard, trim it with a pen knife, 
level and smooth with this pro- 
jection. After the cap is stamped 
and filled,file-it even with the 
surface of the amalgam die and 
it will fit the band perfecth. 
After soldering, if all the work 
has been perfectly done, the 
crown will go to its place with a 
perfection of fit and accuracj r of 
articulation which it is impossi- 
ble to attain by any other means. 
Care must be taken to remove 
all mercury from the gold during 
the different stages of the work 
by pickeling, oiling the impres- 
sion, and all other means. — Arch- 
ives. 



Cheap as Dirt. 



"You fellows charge a very 
high price for pulling teeth,' ' said 
a real estate dealer to a dentist. 
"Oh, I don't know about that," 
was the confident reply, "we 
only charge a dollar an acher." — 
Time. 
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DR. SWAFFORD'S POEM. 

Sometime agoDe the doctors met, and then 

they made a bargain 
That I should something to you say, in Latin 

French or Jargon, 
But whether blether, science, sense, they left 

without direction, 
But guaranteed me wholly free from critical 

inspection. 

Good evening, doctors, one and all, met here 

in consultation, 
To think and talk, and read about the means 

of mastication, 
To see wiyat may be, must be done withtn 

your line of duty ; 
To keep the denies pure and white, and save 

the lines of beauty. 

What should we know is subject fair for this 

learned eon vocation, 
To bring up to its highest point our human* 

avocation. 
For tact alone, however great, shall fail to 

bring completion 
Without the aid of knowledge keen backed 

by a sound discretion. 

Then, all of you, must study man, his organs 
and their actions, 

Learn dame nature's working plan, aad all 
her common fractions. 

A'part the whole is saying— trite for mutual 
relation, 

A.nd man, but proves the maxim right in or- 
ganized equation. 

All things are not just what they seem— take 

real from the fiction, 
The truth may be homely grain, obscured by 

glowing diction, 
To sift the gold from out the sand each one 

his hand must try, 
And not accept the loud complaint, but learn 

the reason why. 

What seems to be a simple tale should ever 

well be heeded, 
If much or little is besought 'tis your's to see 

the needed. 
Let man bemoan, or curse or swear, or 

woman's tongue run clatter, 
Just keep yourself ia thinking frame, and 

find out what's the matter. 



Here comes a patient frowning deep and in a 

dev'lish tantrum, 
From aching molar, steno's duct, or abscess 

in the antrum. 
Dens sapieutia false to name the soul of 

youth has maddened, 
And gingivitis — cruel form, the regnant belle 

has saddened. 

A pigmy there puts up his phiz as big as 
Rhodes collossus, 

Philistia's second giant comes to show his 
macroglossus, 

Here courage — takes the working chair— ac- 
cursed with Dentum Dolor, 

And bids the doctor take a grip and lift the 
painful molar. 

These and an army more come the D. D. 8. 
to worry, 

Some try to put the evil off and some are in a 
hurry, 

One wants to wait till reassured by tones soft, 
sympathetic, 

Another asks forgetf ulness by breathing an- 
aesthetic, 

Ah ! here teeth, and jaws, and ill*, in form 

and feature — various, 
A ragged line, a rotten row, or an incisor 

carious, 
All bent upon a thorough test of dental tact 

and knowledge 
Euough to make one wish for death befor he 

went to college. 

All gather around with eager face to make 

. the matter clear, 
To give advice, propound a cure, or calm the 

patient's fear. 
Bore in that sinus, Jordan calls, and mind 

your point objective, 
With hand on haunch, White murmers oat, 

let's all be retrospective. 

The owner of that aching tooth is aervoui 

and exciting, 
Quick ! use cocaine — so Baxter says, and then 

go on extracting ; 
Kill the dentine, says ready J. and shape it 

like a hopper, 
So Craven can put on a crown, or Reid may 

plug with copper. 
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Dunn finds sore gums may puzzle one to 

make a diagnosis, 
Teal thinks you better go below and see about 

necrosis, 
And Van cries out don't go too slow but bring 

abuut a crisis. 
Let brother Ames bleach up the teeth and try 

Electrolysis. 

Church thinks .that uneven line shows want 
of. prophylaxes, 

Chappell says in accents mild Odontoparal- 
laxis. 

While all agree with one accord and much 
gesticulation, 

That Rot ton Row most sadly needs a new ar- 
ticulation. 

And so each one may still go on his office 
chair back hugging, 

And use the forceps or a sprap, or steel in 
shape for plugging. 

And when your trials have an end as here I 
close my story, 

May each and every one of you attain a doc- 
tor's glory. # 
— Indiana Proceedings- 



Stand by Your Opinions ! 

The lack of stamina at times 
shown by dentists, in allowing 
the desires of patients to influ- 
ence their good judgment, often 
resulting in the loss of the pa- 
tient's confidence, if not the pa- 
tient himself, has been demon- 
strated in several cases that have 
recently come under our notice, 
and it is the more deplorable on 
account of thfe invidious compar- 
isons made against the whole 
profession. A patient who pre- 
sumes to know all about his 
case, and what ought to be done, 
without asking the dentists ad- 
vice, should be quietly and firmly 
told that the dentist is the best 
judge of what should or should 
not bedone; and in the majority of 
cases such conduct will redound 
to the benefit of both, even 



though the first result is a pe- 
cuniary loss to the practitioner, 
by reason of some less positive 
dentist being ready to do just 
what the patient wishes. There 
exists a class of people who think 
that a dentist is not much more 
than a barber or a butcher, and 
all that is necessary in consulting 
him is to express their wish, pay 
a certain price and obtain their 
desire. |Then , there are others who 
are willing to make a sacrifice to 
gratify some whim or fancy ; and 
still others who allow their - 
friends to influence their will, and 
it is this latter class that make 
the fight hard for the dentist, for 
he often has to oppose an army 
of relatives and friends, against 
whom his arguments are of little 
avail. 

In the first class — the person 
who has not yet given proper 
credit to the profession; often- 
times a good piece of advice and 
proper arguments will result in 
securing a sincere friend to the 
dentist, who will do much good 
in trying to correct the erroneous 
views once held of the profession. 

In the second class are the ones 
capable of doing the dentist the 
greatest amount of injury. They 
see nothing but the present, and 
remember not the past, so that 
the fault of their own willfulness 
may, six months or a year later, 
be easily laid on the shoulders of 
of Dr. Blank, "who did so and 
so, when he ought to have known 
that it was wrong, or of no 
good. ,, They usually do the 
greatest amount of talking, and 
oftentimes render the dentist 
who has refused to comply with 
their demands a service, by tell- 
ing the more thoughtful friends 
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what " Dr. Blank would not do." 
The other class is the worst of 
all to contend with, and it is this 
that often makes the poor 'den- 
tists' life a burden, and is prob- 
ably one of the trials we all have 
to undergo. There is, however, 
but one proper course, and that 
the conscientious execution of 
carefully matured plans, after all 
the points of the case have been 
studied. 

Any departure from this will 
surely be regretted by both pa- 
tient and operator, especially if 
it be such as to conflict with the 
opinion of the dentist. By a firm 
stand is the sure progression of 
the profession in these matters 
to be established, in not only the 
eye of the public, but in the esti- 
mation of the dentists them- 
selves. — Exchange. 



Be Patient with Children. 

If any dentist is affected with 
the mania of child hatred, if he 
looks upon children generally as 
being merely in the way and bet- 
ter out, so far as his practice is 
concerned, he may as well leave 
them out. He will only arouse 
all their worse elements, and if 
they have any spirit at all it will 
be manifested in well deserved 
antagonism. 

An adult who has been trained 
to habits of cool calculation, 
may endure pain at the hands of 
one he dislikes, and who dislikes 
him for the sake of results, but 
children are not equal to such 
hypocrisy. 

Any dentist who hopes to do a 
family practice is all wrong in 
permitting himself to cultivate 
such a disposition toward chil- 



dren. Children cannot help being 
children, with all the peculiarities 
incident to childhood. 

As dentists, they are on our 
hands and we can not evade the 
responsibility which devolves up- 
on us. It is the part of wisdom, 
therefore, to recognize the fact 
and govern ourselves according- 
ly. We frequently hear it said by 
some one: "I haven't the pa- 
tience.' ' Well, if you haven't, 
the quicker you set to work to 
acquire it the better for you. It 
is our business to, have patience; 
we must have it. It is a confes- 
sion of weakness to say that we 
it not. It is shameful to culti- 
vate impatience. 

First. With all children we 
should be strictly truthful, not 
deceiving them ourselves nor per- 
mitting others to do so in our 
offices. Confidence is everything, 
and cannot be obtained by de- 
ception. 

Second. Next to truthfulness 
as ,to facts, genuine kindliness 
and friendliness; make them feel 
that we have their interests at 
heart. 

Third. Treat them more like 
ladies and gentlemen than it is 
usual for people to do Appeal 
to their sense of manliness and 
womanliness. Use gentle tones 
in speaking to them — this has 
often a wonderful influence, and 
not alone with children. 

Fourth. Remember that Pa- 
tience is first and last and has 
no limit. 

Fifth. We should be exceed- 
ingly careful in our manipula- 
tions. All nature cries anathema 
on the man who will needlessly 
or carelessly torture a child. It 
is imperative that we have deli- 
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cate instruments kept in order, 
and handle them delicately in the 
mouths of children. — Newkirk 
in Dental Review. 



To Mend a Broken Cable. 

Dr. E. H. Raffensperger writes; 
A quick and easy way of mend- 
ing a broken cable of the White 
engine, is to take one of the brass 
tubes used in the manufacture of 
the little brushes for cleaning 
teeth which we use with the en- 
gine, and with a suitable instru- 
ment split the tube so it will just 
slip over the cable; place the 
broken ends of the cable in the 
tubes, with a little piece of soft 
solder over the split; hold the 
"splice" in the flame of a spirit 
lamp, and in a moment you have 
a good strong joint which will 
in no wise interfere with the run- 
ning of the engine. Of course the 
ends of the broken cable must be 
free from oil and dirt before the 
solder will hold.— Ohio Journal. 



A Vulcanlzer Blows Up. 

We find the following in press 
dispatches of Nov. 8: " Spring- 
field, Mass. When Dr. J. Porter, 
of Chicopee, entered his office, a 
vaulcanizer, that had been at 
work all night, exploded with a 
terrific report that was heard 
several blocks distant. A por- 
tion of the- wall and a window 
of the house were blown out, 
numerous holes were made in the 
ceiling, and a quantity of valua- 
ble dental work destroyed. No 
one was injured, though the doc- 
tor, in another minute, would 
have been standing over the in- 
strument, and would, in all prob- 
ability, have lost his life." 



Attaching an Artificial Tip to the Broker* 

Crown of an Incisor Containing a 

Living Pulp. 

MB. 8KEKT, MHW PLYMOUTH, NSW ZEALAND. 

A gentleman called to see me 
one morning, having just met 
with an accident which ha,d 
caused the loss of the tip of the 
left central incisor, about three- 
sixteenths of an inch being broken 
off. The tooth was fractured r 
but the pulp was not injured. I 
at first sxtggested devitalizing 
and cutting off the remainder of 
the crown, and pivoting; to this 
my patient objected, but wished,, 
if possible, to have an artificial 
tip attached. Remembering hav- 
ing read of a similar operation 
performed by Dr. Perry, of New 
York, some years ago, I deter- 
mined to make the attempt. 

Having secured a crown of the 
requisite shade, and ground it 
down to the proper size, I backed 
it with coin gold, and attached a 
small tongue of the same mater- 
ial, and proceeded to adjust it in 
the following manner : 

With the engine I ground down 
the tooth transversely, as near 
the pulp as I could without en- 
dangering its vitality; I also 
ground away a portion of theen- 
amel on the lingual surface of the 
tooth, forming a cavity for the 
reception of the tongue, or strip 
of gold I had soldered to the back 
of the tip. Along the margins 
of this cavity, I cut a groove into 
which I intended to anchor my 
gold, also in the center of the 
lingual surface, but near the gum 
I cut a small round cavity of the 
same depth as the large one, and 
connected with it by an opening 
smaller than the small cavity 
itself, forming thereby a dovetail. 
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into which the end of the gold 
tongue was to be fitted. 

After the rubber dam was ap- 
plied, and the tooth made per- 
fectly dry, a little thin oxychlor- 
ide was laid along the center of 
the bqttom of the large cavity, 
as well as into the small cavity; 
a little was also laid along the 
inner side of the end of the natu- 
ral tooth, but not allowed to 
extend out to the labial border 
so as to interfere with the perfect 
adaptation of the two surfaces, 
that of the artificial and natural 
tooth, the joint having been 
made with the utmost care. 

The tooth was then fixed in 
place, being applied in such a 
way as to force the excess of oxy- 
chloride toward the lingual side. 
Fixing the tip in its place on the 
tooth also implied setting the 
tongue to its place on the floor 
of the two cavities, and the re- 
moval of any excess of oxychlor- 
ide. The tip was he'Ic* firmly in 
place until the oxychloride had 
set. I now proceeded to pack the 
.gold into the grooves (holding 
the tooth tip firmly with the left 
hand, whilst with the right I 
used my Snow and Lewis' Mai- 
Jet, the gold being placed in posi- 
tion by my assistant), building 
it up over the tongue and out to 
the original shape of the tooth, 
carrying the gold up close to the 
incisive edge of the tip. When 
finished the joint could not be 
detected except on close examin- 
ation. The operation was per- 
formend nearly three years ago, 
and is as firm now as when first 
done; the patient has never had 
the slightest discomfort from it. 
— British Journal of Dental Sci- 
ence. 



A New Form of Porcelain Crown with Gold 
Collar Attachmout. 

11 V FRANK CHASEMORE. 

A modification of the all-gold 
crown is, I think, a great deside- 
ratum in cases where the bicus- 
pid and molar regions are prom- 
inently exposed to view in cer- 
tain mouths. It struck me 1 hat 
a combination of porcelain and 
gold might be extremely useful 
in such cases, especially if an or- 
dinary tooth might be adapted 
to the circumstances without 
having recourse to special 
crowns, which are extravagant 
to stock in suitable quantities 
for matching. I have devised such 
a method, and the following is 
the mode of construction : 

The root having been prepared 
in the usual way for all-gold 
crowns, an impression and bite 
are taken and a zinc die cast. To 
this the band is fitted, and the 
joint soldered half-way up. A 
suitable tooth is Selected from 
stock and backed with a plate 
bent to the curve of the under- 
side; the pins are, then turned 
over against the backing to fix it 
securely and the plate trimmed 
to the contour of the tooth. The 
band is now fitted to the cast 
and the upper edge filed away to 
fit the edge of the backing of the 
tooth, the edges of the unsol- 
dered part of the joint being cut 
away, if necessary, to allow of 
the band being brought to the 
required size. When the occlu- 
sion is perfect, the tooth is fixed 
to the band with wax and the 
whole removed from the cast. 
The crown is now turned mouth 
upwards and a little wax melted 
into the interior to fix the parts 
together, so that the first wax 
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can be removed, and the crown 
invested in plaster and sand, 
mouth upwards, and the joints 
soldered inside. When the band 
is finished and polished, the 
crown can be cemented to the 
root in exactly the same manner 
asagold crown. — Dental Record. 



A Time-Saver. 



A novelty of rather small char- 
acter, but a novelty nevertheless, 
is the reservoir tooth brush. It 
is precisely like any other brush, 
except that the handle is hollow, 
with a big bulb on the shore end. 
This bulb is filled with a tooth 
wash, and when it is necessary 
to wet the bristle it is done by 
squeezing the bulb. The brush 
was invented in England, and a 
great sale was predicted for it in 
the United States, because it is 
believed Americans are passion- 
ately fond of saving time. The 
reservoir tooth brush ought to 
save very nearly two seconds a 
day in the toilet of the average 
business man in New York city. 
—New York Sun. 



Preparatory to having a tooth 
extracted, a Dennison, Texas, 
negro took nitrous oxide gas. 
The effect was startling for he 
leaped through the window, car- 
rying sash and all with him to 
the ground, twenty feet below. 
His surprise on recovering con- 
sciousness far exceeded his injur- 
ies. 



A French dentist, Dr. Galippe, 
has recently discovered that an ti- 
pyrin shows a tendency to black- 
en the teeth, especially when they 
have lost the enamel. 



Exostosis. 

I was called upon to perform 
an operation, for exostosis of 
human tooth. The patient was 
a man, thirty-four years of age. 
Disease continuous fourteen 
years. Seven fistulous openings 
had existed in that time, from 
which purulent pus, blood and 
spiculse of bpne were constantly 
oozing. Necrosis of the lower 
jaw had so far destroyed the 
bone that it was found necessary 
to extract two other teeth of 
ordinary size and shape. The 
alveolar process being entirely de- 
stroyed, so that the gum only 
held them in position. 

I was also compelled to excise 
one-sixth of the diseased bone of 
the lower jaw, so that the parts 
would barely hold together, un- 
til, by stimulation, it was re- 
produced, and inside of sixty 
days was wholly restored to a 
healthy condition, without leav- 
ing any deformity whatever, nor 
did it re-occur, to my own 
knowledge, for several years 
after the operation. 

Rationale. — Inflammation, 
toothache, ulceration, absorp- 
tion, re- production, re-absorp- 
tion of the fang to a great ex- 
tent. Time of cure, two months. 

Besides the inconvenince to the 
gentlemen, six of the openings 
had cost him $400 for only tem- 
porary relief.— Emory L. Willard, 
M. D., in Med. Brief. 

• Is It a Monthly " Trade Catalogue ? " 

The Dental Reviewvrill be pub- 
lished by H. D. Justi, a good 
publisher no doubt, but we place 
our elbow on the desk and with 
chin in hand, think, and think, 
and think,— So. Dental Journal. 
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Preventing an Abscess. 

The apical for am an is the only 
inlet and outlet of the pulp 
canal and when perfectly stopped 
the work is done, and the more 
quickly you stop it the better 
will be the chances for success. 

Always place the dam about 
the tooth before opening the 
pulp chamber, and use nothing 
but carbolic acid crystals with 
■enough alcohol to make them 
liquid, using smooth broaches to 
work it into the canal and by 
these means clean carefully; when 
•cleaned use hot air to dry. 
The canal is now ready to be 
filled. This is done by pumping in 
^utta-percha dissolved in chloro- 
form and with points made of 
orange wood. ' Be sure the first 
point entered goes to the apex. 
The root canal can by these 
means be well filled, and if any 
bugs remain alive after the dose 
of acid, hot air and chloroform, 
they may eat the gutta-percha, 
for this is the only harm they 
can do.— Dr. /. D. McCulloch. 



Treating Sensitive Dentine. 

Some very broad claims are 
made for the use of heat alone, 
it is a reasonable method of 
treatment; a treatment that in 
most instances perhaps will be 
effectual, in all instances, if pur- 
sued to a sufficient extent. Fre- 
quent applications of heated air 
during excavating will xisually 
make the operation quite bear- 
able by almost every patient. 
The use of any other spray alone 
is of very little value in ordinary 
cases. 

Alter the excavation has been 
•completed and thorough desicca- 



tion, then a solution of cocaine or 
heated carbolic acid may be used 
with decidedly good effect. After 
excavation and desiccation a sol- 
tion or varnish of gum mastic or 
copal may be applied to the 
walls of the cavity for the pur- 
pose preventing a recurrence of 
the sensitiveness after the filling 
has been completed. By this 
means, in most cases, entire free- 
dom from the return of the sensi- 
tiveness is secured. — Dr. J. Tait. 



It has often been said, and it 
bears reiteration, that amalgam 
filling, as a general rule, should 
be finished at a second sitting. 
There is no doubt that physical 
changes occur during the setting 
of an amalgam filling, which may 
alter its form or even position to 
some extent, and this alteration 
is in progress for many more 
hours after the introduction of 
the filling than would permit of 
its being finished the same day. 
An exception to the rule might 
be made in the exceedingly small 
fissure cavities in the molars and 
bicuspids. The approximal sur- 
faces should be contoured when- 
ever possible. The cervical mar- 
gin and the filling at that point 
ought to be polished with sand- 
paper disks and polishing pow- 
ders as carefully as gold. At the 
time of the introduction of the 
filling, all loose fragments should 
be removed from about the 
mouth by the operator; these 
particles of amalgam, if allowed 
to remain, often float back, be- 
come attached to the filling or 
approximal surface, and the fin- 
ish of the filling is made useless. 
— Dr. L. Ottofy, in Dental Review. 
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Dr. H. J. McKellops, of St. 
Louis, has an improved root- 
canal broach. It is made from 
gold wire which has been alloyed 
with platinum (to give stiffness). 
No. 25 standard wire gauge is 
the size used. The broaches are 
made by filing down suitable 
lengths to a taper point, in the 
same manner that the piano- wire 
broach is made. The advantage 
claimed for the platinum-gold 
broach are that it is not corroded 
by medicaments ; and in case a 
bit is twisted off in a canal, it, 
being incorruptable, can do no 
harm, and may be allowed to re- 
main. It may also be an ad- 
junct to secure a perfect filling ia 
a very fine or tortuous canal, 
when the gutta-percha soloution 
has been thoroughly pumped in, 
cut off the end of the broach and 
pass it up to the apex, leaving it 
there permanently. This is only 
needed where the canal is too 
small to receive a gutta-percha 
cone. — Dental Review. 



ed in its literary aspect, much to 
the detriment of ourselves and 
our patients. — "Nemo" in Den- 
tal Review, 



A fairly intelligent man cannot 
fail to pick up stray crumbs of 
knowledge from watching even 
an average operator ; whilst the 
benefit to be derived from the 
study of the manipulations of an 
expert is incalculable. Little 
points of weakness, dexterity, 
time-saving and pain-saving ex- 
pedients are minutiae which, 
apart from the practical princi- 
ples of any particular operation, 
should be observed and mentally 
digested. This method of self- 
I education is, of course, principal- 
fly associated with clinical work ; 
but the intercommunication of 
thought on professional matters 
is apt to be forgotten or neglect- 



"Oh, doctor so-and-so is so 
tough." Did you ever hear a 
patient make use of the above 
remark about her tor mer dentist? 
We say her, because it is the 
ladies that take notice of these 
things. You rarely hear a male 
patient use the expression. There 
may be excuses for all things else 
in a dentist's make-up, but there 
can be no excuse for roughness. 
Dental operations are attended 
with pain and discomfort from 
beginning to end. And if the op- 
erator is rough in handling his 
patient, or manipulating his in- 
struments, a bad impression is 
everlastingly made. We have 
heard patients say of a dentist, 
who was riot recognized by the 
profession as a good operator, 
but who had a good practice: 

"Dr. was so gentle I scarcely 

"knew I was in the hands of a 
dentist ; his office had no terrors 
for me; my appointments with 
him were not looked with upon 
dread.' ' If you have not gentle- 
ness naturally, cultivate it. — 
Southern Dental Journal. 



A new Journal made its ap- 
pearance on January 1, 1889, 
. cajled the "Dominion Dental 
Journal." As its name indicates, 
it is a Candian publication, and 
is to start as a quarterly. ' The 
genial W. Geo. Beers, L. D. S., of 
Montreal, is to be the editor; the 
publication of the journal being 
assumed by several energetic 
gentlemen of Toronto and vicin- 
ity. 
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Nutrition and Teeth. 

Dr. Norman Kerr, writing in 
the British Medical Journal, says 
that in the cities of the United 
States, where tea is consumed in 
much smaller quantities than in 
England, the teeth decay more 
rapidly. The climate, the many 
indigestable articles of diet, the 
extreme nerve-tension of the 
Americans, and other causes af- 
fecting the nervine and general 
health of this people, tend to in- 
duce a dyspetic condition which 
always seemed to him to be 
largely responsible for their pre- 
mature decay. At the same 
time there can. be little doubt 
that the white bread and tea is 
a frequent cause of gastric 
trouble. Next to tea, alcohol, 
by its depravity of the digestive 
apparatus, has always seemed 
to him to interfere with tooth 
nutrition and soundness. 



 

In America, "Doctor" is a pro- 
miscuous title. The preacher is 
a doctor. The school principal 
is a doctor. The family physi- 
cian is a doctor. The patent 
medicine man is a doctor. The 
dentist is a doctor. The veterina- 
ry surgeon is a doctor. The ex- 
tractor of corns, bunions and in- 
growing toe nails, without pain 
or loss of blood, is a doctor, and 
so on. This is a free country. 
In foreign countries this freedom 
is not allowed. In Germany an 
American dentist has just been 
fined for placing doctor on his 
cards. May the good work be- 
gun there cross the ocean and in- 
vade this country. — Ex. 



The reason given for the inter- 
ference with two American den- 
tists who were recently fined in 
a Lofidon police court, is that 
their appetite for publicity was 
so violent as to be unprofessional. 
This explanation does not weak- 
en our opinion that the limita- 
tion to graduates of the Harvard 
and Michigan Dental Schools of 
the priviledge to practice in 
Great Britain without a two 
years' course in that country, is 
not only absurd, but outrage- 
ous. It has very much the ap- 
pearance of a boycott of Amer- 
ican dentistry. If Great Britain 
believes in protecting her dental 
industry, by all means let her do 
it, but let her do it fairly, and 
without invidious distinctions. — 
The Doctor. 



A difficulty experienced by most 
of us, if we be unconscious of the 
defect, is tfye power of expression 
in language at once clear, brief 
and comprehensive. Sailors, as 
a class, are peculiarly gifted in 
making themselves easily under- 
stood ; and Admiral Hall, in his 
' excellent book bearing on the 
subject, gives a characteristic in- 
stance of "Jack's" accomplish- 
ment in connection with dental 
matters. A sailor, wishing to 
have an aching tooth extracted, 
was asked by the operator as to 
the locality of the offender. "Oh," 
replied the patient, "it's the hind- 
ermost grinder aloft, on the star- 
board quarter." — Dent. Record. 



A leading physician says that 
a patient who is lying dying of 
exhaustion is generally dying of 
starvation. We give him beef 
tea, calf 's-foot jelly, seltzer and 
milk — that is, a small quantity of 
the sugar of milk and some fat; 
but the jelly is the poorest sort 
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ef food and the beef tea a mere 
Stimulant. The popular belief 
that beef tea contains "the very 
strength of the meat" is a terri- 
We error— it has no food value. 



It is said that Dr. Durand, of 
Jlew Orleans, wishing to test the 
practical effect of mind disease, 
gave a hundred patients a dose 
of sweetened water. Fifteen min- 
utes after, entering apparently in 
great excitement, he announced 
that he had by mistake given a 
.powerful emitic, and prepara- 
tions must be made accordingly. 
Eighty out of the hundred pa- 
tients became thoroughly ill, and 
exhibited the usual result of an 
$mitic; twenty were unaffected. 
The curious part of it is, thai 
lyith very few exceptions, the 
eighty "emiticised" subjects were 
men, while the strong, minded 
few, who were not to be caught 
with chaff, were women. — The 
polyclinic. 

A Remedy For Neuralgia. 

It is claimed that 3. few drops 
of the following, eau de cologne, 
ether, chloroform, each 3 drams, 
poured on a handkerchief pre- 
viously wetted with cold water, 
*nd placed on the seat of a neyral- 

fic pain, gives instantaeous re- 
ef. Itis also very efficacious for 
nervous headache. A burning 
sanation is felt at first, but 
quickly disappears.- Medical Rec- 
Qrd. 

Prof. Agnew is credited with 
recommending a douche of sage 
tea for local treatment of ca- 
tarrh* It is at least a sage sug r 
g^stion. 



THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

" It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so- 
cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accent* of eloquence ; it has taken from old 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.' " — Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

EDITORIAL 

NOT ALL GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

History has handed down to 
us manv beautiful and pleasing 
anecdotes respecting the ancient 
Persian Kings. 

" If you consider the whole suc- 
cession of Persian Kings," says 
Seneca, " will you find any one 
of them that ever stopped his 
career of his own accord, that 
was ever satisfied with his con- 
quests, or that was not forming 
some new project or enterprise 
when death surprised him ? Nor 
ought we to be astonished at 
such disposition, for ambition is 
a gulf, and a bottomless abyss 
where everything is lost that is 
thrown in, and where, though 
you were to heap province upon 
province, and kingdom upon 
kingdom, you would never be 
able to fill up the mighty void." 

Unhappily, sensibility is no 
substitute for principle. It is a 
casual, not a steady light, and 
so far from being an infallible 
guide, it leads often to error and 
crime. Thegreatest sentimental- 
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ists are frequently the greatest 
sinners. A lively perception of 
the beauty of truth and virtue is 
not necessarily connected with 
devotion to the one or the prac- 
tice of the other. 

The history of Athens affords 
the most touching instances of 
friendship, love, piety and patri- 
otism, while the nation at large 
was steeped to the brim in licen- 
tiousness, treachery and false- 
hood. The very people that 
could condemn an honest man 
and a patriot to death by poison, 
would on the morrow wreath 
laurels on the brow of one who 
had saved the life of a fellow- 
being. 

The Persians resemble the 
Greeks; the history and the 
literature of these two nations 
show the same clear perceptions 
of the path of wisdom with the 
same aptitude to walk in. the 
path of folly. Experience, as 
well as faith, teaches us that man 
needs some authority higher 
than his own. Even it we can 
see the truth we require a master 
to enforce its observation. 

Christian nations cannot too 
greatly estimate their privilege 
in possessing an authority which 
not only shows the way, but 
brings with it an influence which 
commands attention and enfor- 
ces obedience. 



THEN AND NOW. 

The extraordinary age of the 
antediluvians has given rise to 
much investigation among those 
who are fond of researches into 
the history of mankind. Methu- 
selah lived nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years, and others of 
the patriarchs lived many centu- 
ries. 

Admitting the literal correct- 
ness of the scriptural accounts, 
physiologists and scientists have 
attempted to account for it in 
various ways. By some the long 
life is explained by supposing 
great temperance and simplicity 
of diet ; others have thought this 
race of men endowed with a con- 
stitutional vigor and perfection 
of physical organization far be- 
yond what the human family en- 
joy at the present day. These 
reasons, however, do not entirely 
cjear up the matter. If we as- 
sume that the human body was 
more perfect in ancient times 
than at present, the question is 
how it came to be more perfeet 
Those who take liberties with 
the chronology of ancient history 
think the numbers are incorrectly 
stated, or that months should be 
understood instead of years. We 
shall not attempt to reconcile 
these discordant opinions, nor to 
explain what is unquestionably 
inexplicable. An hone6t confes- 
sion of ignorance is the best 
course where the means, of re- 
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moving a difficulty are not with- 
in our reach. 



DANGERS IN A MEAT DIET. 

In the November issue of The 
Practical Dentist we referred 
to the fact that recent scientific 
experiments had demonstrated 
that most of the milk consumed 
by families was unwholesome be- 
cause of diseased cows being in 
almost every dairy in the coun- 
try. Now comes the startling in- 
telligence that meat, as an arti- 
cle of food, is of questionable 
healthfulness. The editor of the 
Paci£c Record, Dr. Chas. W. 
Moore, unhesitatingly declares 
"that there has been no day in the 
past five years, when an exami- 
nation of the market would not 
have shown an acute observer 
unborn veal and lamb, tuber- 
culous beef and meat of all kinds 
in a condition ot cadaveric de- 
composition.' ' In an address, to 
the Butchers' Protective Associ- 
ation, Mr. C. A. Mercer, the 
United States Agent of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, said 
"It will "be two years before this 
country can be thoroughly 
cleansed of diseased cattle, for 
from San Francisco Bay to South- 
ern California, one half the stock 
is tptten. Out of every hundred 
consumptives, twelve acquire the 
disease from drinking the milk 
or eating the meat of consump- 
tive co ws. f ' Evidently those who 



seek health in the California cli- 
mate are likely to find at the 
same time sources of disease in 
the California meats, but if Dr. 
Huidekoper, of Philadelphia, is 
to be believed, we are not much 
better off in the Eastern States. 
He says: " There .are 125,000 
human deaths in this country 
every year from tuberculosis, and 
nearly one half of them are the 
direct result of eating diseased 
beef. ,, 

Most cities have regulations 
and men appointed lor inspec- 
tion of the tneat that is offered 
for sale, but the inspectors are 
too often negligent, and the rules 
willfully ignored. Those who are 
inclined to be very particular 
and who would insure themselves 
a safe and clean diet, would 
probably have to fall back main- 
ly upon vegetarianism. Fruits, 
grains and vegetables are, like 
animals, subject to their special 
diseases but when diseased, and 
therefore unfit for food, they gen- 
erally offer ready evidence of it. 

It may be that diseased meats 
and milk together with adulter- 
ated food, with which our 
markets abound, have some- 
thing to do in the development 
of different ailments — altogether 
unknown in former times — which 
now baffle the skill of our most 
eminent physicians and hurl so 
many into premature graves. 
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MICROSCOPIC ORGANISMS. 

Dr. J. W. White, in a lecture to 
the Training School of Philadel- 
phia, in speaking of microscopic 
organisms in connection with 
the antiseptic theory, uses the 
following language : 

" If wounds are at all serious, 
trad especially if they are associ- 
ated with injuries to bones, the 
introduction of a single dirty fin- 
ger (and surgically speaking, all 
fingers not recently disinfected 
are dirty), the wiping of the 
wound with a soiled cloth or 
towel, may make the' difference 
to the patient between life and 
death. * * * * A single error, 
the least neglect or forgetfulness 
on the part of the nurse in the 
observance of antiseptic precau- 
tions, may convert a simple, fa- 
vorable case into a certainly 
fatal one. It should never be lost 
sight of that these microscopic 
bodies, these infinitesimal organ- 
isms which give rise to putrefac- 
tion and disease, are everywhere 
and always around us — upon all 
objects in the external world, 
hands clothing, towels, instru- 
ments, the skin of the patient, 
etc." * * * 

If we examine the skin through 
a microscope, it will be found to 
resemble the scaly armor of a 
fish. It has been calculated that 
one single grain of sand can 
cover two hundred and fifty of 
these scales; that one scale 



covers five hundred pores, arf 
consequently that a space equiv- 
alent to a grain of sand contains 
one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pores ! 

A species of diminutive animals 
is found in cheese. To the naked 
eye they appear like specks; but 
the microscope shows that they 
are insects of a singular figure. 
They have not only eyes, mouth 
and legs, but also transparent 
bodies provided with long, hair- 
like bristles. In the vegetable 
kingdom the mould which gen- 
erally collects on damp bodies 
exhibits the resemblance of a 
thick forest of trees and plants. 
The branches, leaves, blossoms 
and fruit may be clearly distin- 
guished. The flowers have long, 
white, transparent stems ; before 
they open they appear like small, 
green buds, which become white 
when they are blown. As little 
as we should have expected this 
in mould, so little should we 
have imagined that the dust 
which covers the wings of the 
butterfly is a collection of small 
feathers, had not the microscope 
convinced us that this is the case. 



CAPPING EXPOSED PULPS. 

It is amusing as well as inter- 
esting to read the opinions off 
distinguished members of our 
profession upon this exceedingly 
prolific subject. According to the 
Dental Register report of the 
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Proceedings of the American and 
Southern Dental Association, Dr. 
Pierce said : . " If we first cauter- 
ize the pulp we get a non-con- 
ducting surface which can be 
covered and . saved . If there were 
absolutely no exudations we 
might save with gutta-percha, 
but we can save from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent, with other 
materials." 

Professor Darby gave his meth- 
od of eapping " which he has not 
varied from for twenty-five years, 
using oxide of zinc with creosote 
next to the pulp, then oxy-chlo- 
ride, and filling usually with gold. 
He describes a tooth filled for a 
gentleman in the Navy. A bad 
exposure was capped in this way, 
and the cavity filled with gold. 
Six years later he returned from 
a voyage with a decay on the 
distal surface, with exposure of 
living pulp ; it was again capped 
and filfed with gold. Three years 
later there was decay of the buc- 
cal surface, with the pulp exposed 
and bleeding. He capped it again, 
and to-day that pulp is living, 
with three capped exposures. He 
considers gutta-percha the worst 
material that can be used." 

Dr. Taft said : " As to the pres- 
ervation of exposed pulp, no sur- 
geon undertakes to treat all cases 
alike : there must be the abilitv 
to discriminate conditions. A 
good knowledge of systemic con- 
ditions must be possessed. We 



must learn how long the pulp 
has been exposed, whether it is 
the result of accident or decay ; 
whether it has been subject to 
irritation or inflammation. If 
the conditions are all good, ex- 
posed pulps can be saved, but 
much depends on the manipula- 
tive ability of the operator ." 

Dr. Kells earnestly contended 
41 that if he were to cap one 
hundred pulps he would ex- 
pect to have one hundred fail- 
ures." 

" Drs. Atkinson, Darby, Allport, 
W. H. Morgan, and Freeman, of 
Nashville, and others recited re- 
markable cases where they have 
positive evidence that the pul£ 
had been saved alive for yeara* 
by capping — in one case the same 
pulp having been capped over 
three exporsures, from different 
cavities of decay, at different 
dates. 

Drs. Patrick, Cravens and oth- 
ers considered that the function 
of the pulp was fulfilled when the 
tooth is fully formed, its work 
after that being towards self- 
destruction, choking itself by de- 
posits of secondary dentine in the 
roots and pulp chamber. 

While the advocates of capping 
differ essentiallv as to their re- 
spective methods, yet they all 
claim to get there just the same. 
You pays your monish, shentle- 
mans,and you takes your choice. 
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DISINTEGRATION OF TOOTH STRUC- 
TURE. 

There appears to be a variety 
of opinion among the profession 
as to the primary cause of decay 
of teeth. The question, we are 
glad to notice, is receiving careful 
consideration by some of our 
most able thinkers, and whether 
it is rightfully solved or not, the 
profession will be all the wiser 
because of its agitation. The 
revelations of modern science 
have given an impetus, to the 
professional mind, unexampled in 
the past, in carrying on its invest- 
igations. Life is a practical 
matter, not a theoretical specu- 
lation, and the healthfulness of 
all the members of the body is 
essential to the sustenance of life. 
Investigation, therefore, into the 
cause of disease is calculated to 
prepare the way for its success- 
ful treatment; and in this light 
we regard the present inquiry 
timely and proper. The subject 
is one which chemistry must aid 
in disposing of, and which, at 
present, seems to be enveloped in 
a maze of speculation and un- 
certainty. 

There can be no intelligent 
doubt that external influences 
have much to do in the disinte- 
gration of tooth-structure. We 
know that food, especially lean 
meats, when allowed to remain 
between the teeth until decom- 
position takes place, produces 



fermentation — a 'fector in the 
development of acids of the nitric 
and nitrous groups. We know, 
also, that medicines often de- 
stroy the teeth by their direct 
action upon the enamel or indi- 
rectly through the secrections. 

Frail tooth-structure, how- 
ever, like fragile constitutions is 
often inherited, and skill is pow- 
erless to remedy organic imper- 
fections. White, chalky teeth, 
the product of an inherited en- 
feebled physical constitution, are, 
of necessity, liable to crumble 
and waste away. Proper diet, 
unremitting attention to the 
cleanliness and care of them may 
postpone, for a time, their total 
loss, but natural laws are inex- 
orable in their operations and 
such teeth are doomed. 



ROUGH ON THE CODE. 

The Legislature of Illinois, 
some years ago, gave to the 
Board of Health power for regu- 
lating the practice of medicine in 
the State. This board can make 
or unmake a physician by a 
stroke of the pen. Their pre- 
scriptive tendencies have been 
met, in several instances, by 
stubborn opposition on the part 
of physicians attacked. In some 
cases the decisions of the Board of 
Health have been reversed by the 
courts. In a case coming to our 
notice in December last, the 
Board of Health revoked the 
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licenseof one Dr. Wildman on the 
charge that he had violated the 
ethics of the profession by adver- 
tising his success and skill in 
newspapers. Dr. Wildman ap- 
pealed to Governor Oglesby. 
The Governor promptly ren- 
dered an opinion reversing 
the decision of the Board of 
Health, and claiming that a phy- 
sician should not be debarred 
from practice because he adver- 
tises what he can door has done. 

Governor Oglesby is a clear- 
headed man? and doubtless he 
has decided this case on its 
merits independent of any code, 
which, according to Webster, 
may be true or false. Whether 
the Governor's decision will have 
the effect of encouraging physi- 
cians to imitate Dr. Wildman's 
method of "blowing his own 
trumpet," remains to be seen. 
The Practical Dentist believes 
that a physician should be al- 
lowed to advertise to his heart's 
content. When he compromises 
his professional honor, and sacri- 
fices the dignity and respect be- 
longing to his calling, he only be- 
smirches his own reputation and 
invites the contempt of those 
whose confidence and patronage 
he would gladly gain. Give ad- 
vertising physicians and dentists 
rope enough and their asphyxi- 
ation is sure. 



RESPIRATION THROUGH THE NOSTRILS 

Dr. Daytpn in an able article 
published in the " Medical Rec- 
ord," about respiration through 
the nostrils shows " how they are 
constructed by nature to act as 
an " antiseptic respirator," to 
catch and retain impurities which 
by mouth breathing find their 
way to the lungs. He quotes 
from Dr. Cassel who wrote a 
book entitled " Shut Your Mouth 
to Save Your Life," and from 
Mr. Geo. Catlin, who said: "If 
I were to bequeath to. posterity 
the most important mottp which 
human knowledge can convey, it 
should be in three words, shut 
your mouth." He saysit is a self- 
evident fact that children who 
are mouth breathers become 
ready victims of acute infectiou3 
diseases, and those who have 
"normal upper air passages" 
are comparatively exempt. The 
nose not only screens the air, but 
tempers its temperature, and de- 
tects bad air by its unsavory 
odors. The mouth has other 
functions, and cannot serve as a 
safe substitute for natural nasal 
respiration." 



WORTH REMEMBERING, 

It is not what we earn, but 
what we save, that makes us 
rich. It is not what we eat, but 
what we digest, that makes us 
fat. It is not what we read, but 
what we remember, that makes 
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us learned. All this is exceed- 
ingly simple but well worth 
keeping in mind. 

. MISCELLANY, 

THE RELATION OF SOCIAL LIFE TO SUR- 
GICAL DISEASE. 

The following extract is from 
an address delivered by D. 
Hayes Agnew, M. D., President 
of the Americn Surgical Associa- 
tion, and for which we are in- 
debted to the New York Polyclin- 
ic Journal. Not a word need be 
said of the great ability of the 
doctor, and none of his wise 
Sayings are more entitled to the 
ierious consideration of both 
young and old than those which 
are here reproduced. — [Ed.] 

*' Contrast, if you will, the 
muscles of the hardy, country 
housewife, who, bearing the 
cares and resposibilities of a de- 
pendent family, bustles about 
the livelong day in-doors and 
out-of-doors, eats with a relish 
her plain and simple fare, repairs 
at reasonable hours to bed and 
sleeps thesleepof the beloved, un* 
disturbed by dyspeptic night- 
mares, and rtfeing with the golden 
dawn, resumes the round of do- 
mestic toil with a clear head and 
supple limbs. I say contrast this 
type of a class with that of an- 
other, whose capricious and ex- 
acting taste taxes the art of the 
professional caterer, who drags 
out the morning hours toying 
with some crazy pieces of em- 
broidery or trashy novel, lunches 
at one, rides in the afternoon for 
an airing of two or thiee hours, 



returns to a dinner of five or sit 
courses at seven, completes the 
evening at the opera, the theatre 
or the assembly , and coming home 
after midnight, crawls into bed 
weary and exhausted in body and 
mind, only to rise with the best 
hours of the morning gone, for 
another day of aimless routine 
life. Can it be doubted that in the 
first case, with a digestion unim- 
paired, with the products of tex- 
tural change consumed by func- 
tional activity and eliminated 
through the proper emunctories, 
the woman should possess a vital 
resistance and tone of tissue al- 
together superior to that of the 
other, whose habits of living 
must necessarily favor their 
faulty metamorphosis ? 

To these same agencies must bt 
attributed that brood of nervous 
and hysterical evils for the relief 
of which the gynaecologist too 
often, I fear, invades the domain 
of womanhood, around which 
her whole sexual nature revolves, 
and which, save onlv in the 
direst extremity, should be sa- 
cred against all operative intru- 
sion. " 

" LATE MARRIAGES 

constitute another social evil, 
the penal inflictions of which in- 
volve all sexes alike. Pride and 
luxury determine long engage- 
ments or deferred proposals. 
Marriage, it is believed, neces- 
sarily involves an establishment, 
a display, a retinue of servitors. 
The good old notion two souls 
being united for the purpose of 
being mutual helpmates, and pa- 
tiently together working up 
from modest beginnings to afflu- 
e ice, seems to be entirely at vari- 
ance with the modern idea of 
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this relation. In the meantime 
the young man is betrayed into 
unlawful sources of gratification, 
alike destructive to moral and 
physical purity, the pollution of 
which incontinence is often sub- 
sequently perpetuated to wife 
and offspring. I would not dare 
to say how many cases of this 
nature have been entrusted to 
my professional confidence, 
though I doubt not my exper- 
ience does not differ from that of 
many of my professional breth- 
ren whom I address. It is under 
such circumstances that many of 
those infective inflammations ot 
the Fallopian tubes, as salpingitis 
and pyosalpinx, arise, and which 
entail the most serious deterior- 
ation of health.", 



THEY DID NOT MEAN TO KILL 

Sioux City, Ia.— Caroline Sou- 
lier, a kitchen girl employed at 
Norfolk, died Jan. 23 from the 
effects of an operation performed 
Jan. 10. She had not been well, 
and Dr«i Kelly and Hansen, of 
the As3'lum corps, decided that 
she was afflicted with an ovar- 
ian tumor and that an operation 
was necessary to save her life. 
The two physicians, after admin- 
istering an anesthetic, made an 
incision four inches in length 
along the median line on the ab- 
domen, and then disco verd that 
they were mistaken and that the 
girl was about to become a 
mother. On the second day* 
thereafter she gave birth to a 
child and on the third she died. 
She was buried and nothing was 
said about the matter. 

George Oliver, a colord cook at 
the hospital, was discharged re- 



cently, and he told such storiei 
of the girl's death that the Cor- 
oner exhumed the body and held 
an inquest. The testimony of 
physicians was very conflicting 
as to the culpability of the two 
doctors for their mistake. Late 
last night a verdict was returned, 
stating that the operation was 
performed as a supposed measure 
to save the patient's life, and 
with no intention on the part of 
the physicians to injure her. 
Nevertheless a warrant has been 
sworn out by a brother of the 
dead girl and Dr. Kelly arrested 
on a charge of murder. He 
waived examination and gav£ 
$5,000 bail. 

A case in every way similar to 
this occurred in New York Cit J 
a short time ago— the attending 
physicians being specialists in 
tumor troubles. Until the court* 
deal with professional murderer* 
just the same as they do with 
other criminals, we may expect 
experiments like the above to 
shock the community often. Dr. 
Kelly ought to be made an ex- 
ample of— Ed. Prac. Den. 



DENTAL CARIES. 



[BY A MOBSMAN, M. D., D D. 6 ] 

Correct diagnosis is conceded 
by all practitioners to be the ini- 
tial step to success in therapeu- 
tics, and its importance being 
granted, it is surprising how lit- 
tle it is cultivated among den- 
tists. I do not mean that there 
are not a good many diagnosti- 
cians among dental practition 
ers,but that there are many who 
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do not thoroughly appreciate 

the importance of this first step. 

It is of almost daily occurrence 

that we see cases and listen to 

tales of patients that indicate 

lack of perception as to what 

was the matter. Nor can this be 

accounted for always on the 

ground that " doctors disagree." 
***** * * * * ** 

Diagnosis is by two methods, 
objective and subjective, or by 
physical signs and by symptoms. 
By symptoms is meant those 
subjective conditions incident to 
the disease which become per- 
ceptible to the patient's . con* 
sciousness — as pain, heat, cold, 
lassitude, and the like ; by physi- 
cal signs is meant those changes 
produced by the lesion, percepti- 
ble to the operator's senses — as 
swelling, redness, hardness, the 
appearance of pus, or bleeding, 
and the like. Not only does this 
include what the operator can < 
see, feel or hear, but also what 
he may elicit by a refinement of 
these senses — as for instance, de- 
termining the presence of pus by 
palpation, the difference between 
a fatty tumor and a hydrocele, 
or examining by aspiration or 
other instrumental means. * * * 

Dental caries is not always ac- 
companied by pain. Many cases 
are painless even to the end. In 
these we must depend upon ob- 
jective symptoms; remembering 
the localities where caries is 
likely to occur will greatly aid 
us. A mouth mirror and a fine 
pointed probe are essential to an 
examination — [Ed.] 

Beginning at the upper third 
molar, pass successively over 



each tooth in that jaw, and re- 
turn in the same manner on the 
lower jaw. Regard all fissures 
with suspicion, and press the 
point of the probe into them 
their entire extent. If they are 
perfect, the feel of the enamel is 
easily recognized. Approximal 
surfaces should be closely scrutin- 
ized. A bit of floss silk drawn be- 
tween the teeth will sometimes in- 
dicate, by catching, that the teeth 
should be separated and further 
examination made. White, 
opaque spots are almost patho- 
gnomonic. After a little practice 
the eye will never be deceived by 
them and the chisel will immedi- 
ately verify the decision. Pits, 
delects, and colored spots should 
be examined carefully. No exam- 
ination should be hurried. Such 
only result in disappointment to 
the patient and loss of patron- 
age to the dentist.— Western 
Dental Journal. 



WARNIN6 TO GUM CHEWERS. 

A special dispatch tq Boston 
Herald from Harrisburg, Pa., 
says : 

The most remarkable case that 
has come under the observation 
of the medical fraternity in this 
city for a long time is that of 
Mary Yountz, aged twelve years, 
who is suffering from facial pa- 
ralysis. This affliction is due 
to chewing gum, she having em- 
ployed the use of her jaws so con- 
stantly during the last three 
months that the muscles of her 
face are powerless, and her 
nerves are in a dilapidated con- 
dition. When she laughs her 
face presents an amusing sight, 
and there is much sympathy felt 
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for the little miss here, as her 
condition is regarded a serious 
one by the physicians who have 
been called upon to treat her. In 
whatever position she is able to 
twist her mouth the muscles re- 
main, and the face is thus in a 
contorted shape until one of the 
members of the family assist her 
to place it in proper condition 
with their hands. Her chin 
drops, and it frequently becomes 
necessary to tie a bandage over 
her head to keep the lower jaw 
in its proper place Mary is now 
tinder the care of Dr. Hiles, who 
is applying plasters to her face, 
and under this treatment she 
seems to be improving, but very 
slowly. This is the first case of 
the kind that has been heard of 
by many of the prominent physi- 
cians of this city, and their treat- 
ment is much in the order of an 
experiment. The physicians have 
been attending her since Tuesday. 



VALUABLE HINTS. 



Don't forget, when the children 
have the hiccoughs, to try a 
lump of sugar dropped in vine- 
gar. It often cures like magic. 

For consumptives, sardines, 
rich in oil, small bones and all, is 
a rich, well-selected form of food 
—if it will not prove inacceptable 
to the stomach, which in such 
cases, is often an irritable mem- 
ber. 

Saccharin that recently dis- 
covered substance of the chem- 
ist's laboratory, which is a few 
hundred times sweeter th#n 
sugar is by experience proved to 
be a very unfit substitute for 
sugar. Even persons who suf- 



fer from diabetes, and for Jwhom 
saccharin was expected to be 
a boon, cannot use it with- 
out serious digestive derange- 
ment resulting. It is evidently 
not a food or safe substitute. 
Ants, flies, bees or wasps will 
not eat it. 

Dr. Benard, of France, declares 
that decomposition is the sole, 
certain sign of death, and that 
the physician should not give 
a certificate before Such decompo- 
sition has begun. In these parts 
thcundertaker does not wait for 
the physician's certificate to put 
the body on ice or embalm it, 
and often in case of supposed, 
death the undertaker ■' 'gets there' ' 
and to business before the doc- 
tor is called. So, few can be 
buried alive. 



STUDENTS' SOCIETY, NEW YORK COL- 
LEGE OF DENTISTRY. 

Editor The Practical Den- 
tist: — The election meeting of 
the " Students' Society "was held 
in the College Monday, February 
4th. The following officers were 
elected tor the season of 1889-90; 

President — C. G. Pease. 

First Vice Prest.— D. W. Bvrne. 

Sec'd Vice Prest.— G. W. Hann. 

Secretary — S. P. Russell. 

Asst. Secre'v — C. H. Emerson. 

Treasurer — C. C. Richardson. 

Librarian — H. C. Crosscup. 
L. S. Rosensteil, Jr., 
Asst. Secretary. 



ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH, 

A darkey experienced some lively »er.si- 
ti«ns in oue of his molars. After incu'ging 
in an old-fashioned " Virginia breakdown/' 
with an infinite number of variations, in- 
spired by the sensations aforesaid, he was 
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advised to have the playful molar extracted. 
Being assured the operation could be per- 
formed painlesely, by the inhalation of laugh- 
ing gas, he concluded to try it, and called 
op on a Bowery dentist for that purpose. 

" Boss," said he, " kin yo take out dat ere 
toof ? " pointing to the humorous molar 
" widout um hurtin ? " 

{' That's what I am here for, sonny," said 
the dentist. 

Then followed the usual negotiations as to 
terms, which being arranged, the doctor com- 
menced to draw off the gas from the cylinder. 

" Hold on dare, boss ! " exclaimed the 

Aarkey, with bulging eyes as the gas escaped 

into the receiving bag with a hissing noise, 

'< Hold on dare, boss ! dare be sarpant dare 

fhuah, fo' don't you heah him hiss ? " Then 

with a frightened look at the fluctuating bag, 
and after making a hurried exit from the 

Chair, he added : 

" See him 6qirra dare ! I tells you boss, if 
dat ere sarpant git out ov dare he make tings 
lively heah." 

It took the dentist a long time to convince 
the darkey of his mistake, but no sooner was 
this done than a new trouble confronted him. 

" What am dat, boss ? " enquired the moke, 
pointiug his black bony hand towards the in- 
haler with its large flexible hood. 

•' That is what you breathe the gas through, 
my friend," said the dentist, at the same time 
illustrating how the thing should be done. 
• 'Couldn't yo jiss put a little ob de stuff 
'pon my hangfurshum, boss, and den I could 
take it in my breff from dare ? " he asked. 

He was informed that such an arrangement 
could not be made and have the gas do its work 
effectually. This question being finally set- 
tled, the daikey said : 

"Do you 'spect, boss, dat I is gwine to 
take all dare am in dare," referring to the 
contents of the inflated bag, " afore the toof 
gits out ? " 

" Oh, yes, and perhaps more," said the 
dentist with a painfully mournful expression 
of countenance. "I have given twice as 
much as there is in that bag to extract a sin- 
gle tooth." 

" Now dare am no use ob talk'n dat boss, 
dat ting kant be did ! " he exclaimed, again 
jumping from the chaii . Why, boss, ef dat 



waz all oquirted down my stumack at onst de 
whole ting would bust, shuah, yes, sah, I'd 
bu«t; enny fool ought to know dat ! " saying 
which the darkey left the dentist to meditate 
upon the uncertainty of all transitory things, 
and especially of darkies. 

*** 

Melville had remained up all night frolick- 
ing with a " jumping " toothache. With the 
second tinkle of the breakfast bell Melville's 
wife, who had enjoyed uninteirapted sleep 
during this time, came into the parlor where 
Melville had ensconced himself, with nimble 
step holding in her hand the morning paper. 
Throwing her arms affectionately around the 
neck of her husband she said : 

" My dear, the " Herald" has another Ion 
article on the marriage question, this mori- 
ing. What do you think about it ? Is mar- 
riage a failure ? " Pausing a moment for a 
reply and not receiving any, she gently pattel 
Melville on the cheek, and continued : 

" Come, tell me, love, for I am just dying 
to know your candid opinion of this mack 
agitated subject ? " 

" I don't bother myself about newspaper 
twaddle," said Melville, in a gruff voice. 
" But, by ginger," he continued, '• toothache 
ain't a failure by a long shot, and you cai 
just bet your sweet life on that ! " 

" Then why don't you get a divorce from 
it?" said Melville's wife with provoking 
coolness. 4< I believe the dental courts are 
open at all hours of the day, and the thing 
can be done quickly, quietly, and effectually, 
and at a small cost ? " 

" I don't believe in divorces any way you 
can fix it, said Melville, after an unutterable 
groan. 

"You are a darling, Melvy," she said, pass- 
ing her hand gently over his forehead. 

* * 

" Do you know what ache means ? " asked 
a school teacher of one of the children in his 
class. 

" No, but dad does," was the quick reply 
" for he had an awful big toothache laat 
night and said he'd like to knock the spots 
out of every tooth in his head." 

This child was not marked for promotion, 
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" I think I kin stand almost any pain like 
% boss/' said a countryman to his wife, after 
two full days of enjoyment of toothache, 
11 bat when it knms like a steam ingin rnn'n 
at fall lick and don't hold up to take on wood 
or water, I'll gin up." 

" Have yo» the mumps my little man ? " 
asked a sympathetic lady of a six year old 
street-boy with a swelling on his under jaw. 
"No mum," he replied, "but one of my 
teeth has got the jumps darned bad — I say, 
lady, won't you gin a feller two cents to buy 
a plug o' terbacker ? " 

^   I M  — - II ■■■..-■■—»■ — I  M    - —  I - 1^1 M. I  — ^ 

-■■■ — .. - .  ■■— -■■ *■ I —  I .  ■»■-- »— » 

Incidents in Office Practice. 

She was tall and slim; her cheek bones ^ 
were high and projecting. She wore spec- 
tacles that looked venerable by age and there 
was a delightful harmony between the large, 
sound glasses in them. and her wearing ap- 



"I just tho't I'd step in, 1 ' she said to a New 
Tfork dentist, who had left hurried work in 
h\fi labatory to answer her ring at the door. 
Ijell. " I just tho't I'd step in, Mister, to see 
if you mended Lucy Jane Hopper's teeth 
wot lives in Hardscrabble. If you only knew 
the stuok up airs that ere gal puts on you'd be 
sick enough to vomick — and her old dad isn't 
fmy great shakes arter a]}. Why, bless your 
feeart, Mister, she tells everybody 'round our 
way that she paid out, in one lick, goe'n on 
f| five dollars to have her teeth cobbled up ; 
and arter that she sez she had sum uther fix'ns 
dun to um." 

" Don't know her, eh ? " Well, mebby she 
went to sum uther shop; but, la me, tai'nt no 
scatter to botiier my branzes 'bout. 

" My old man, he wuz kum'n to York to 
sell a lot of hick'ry nuts wot me and him 
pick'd, and nuthin would do but I must kum 
'long too* Sez he, Sophia, Jim and Zeke — 
them's our lit'lest boys — wants new trouzers, 
a^nd you can get them at the same time. But 
mercy sakes alive ! I am so kompletely upsot 
Itysre, as it wuz, with the hojler'n and skrem'n 
gf people, and the noize of keerts and! keers 



and steam injuns, that aoteral'y, 1 ain't $t to 

buy ennything. I s'pose you folk'zes wp$ 

lives here, all the time, gits used to it. How- 

sumever, the thot kum to me, as I sot on this 

cheer, that, mebby Zeke would like to learn 

how to cobble up people's teeth himself ; but 

goodness sakes alive, a body couldn't expect 

it fur he ain't six years old 'til — lem me see ? 

Well, what a dnnce I am! I acterly didn't 

remember the day Zeke wuz born on ! J 

'spoze you take 'prenterces to learn the trade, 

oust in a wile, altho I'd -rather Zeke would go 

to skool one t>r two winters just so a* to git 

his addikashun, as they call it now er days; 

he'se pizen smart to lam when he sits out to 

do it; but " . 

" Madame," interrupted the dentist, "it is 
my duty to tell you that a skeleton lies dead 

in the back room, and that it died of malig- 
nant small- pox. I would be excruciatingly 
elighted to listen longer to your very enter- 
taining talk, but I fear poor little Zeke would 
soon be a motherless child if I allowed my- 
self that pleasure." 

*' Great Scott, you good fur noth'n sneak'n 
fool ! " she exclaimed, while springing, like 
a deer, from the chair upon which she was, 
seated, " Why didn't you tell a critter that 
afore I kum in ? I thot I smelt sum horrid" 
stuff," she said while bounding down stairs* 
six steps at a leap. 

After reaching the side-walk the doetor, 
whose curiosity took Mm to the front win- 
dow, says, " that with her bonnet hanging at 
the back of her head, and her hair streamjnff 
behind like a tattered flag, fluttering in a, stiff 
breeze, it did him good to see her making a 
2:40 headway up the avenue. For two blocks," 
the doctor thinks, " her running would equal 
any performance in that line on record.'* 



*** 



The above is an illustration of the petty an- 
noyances dentists are often subjected to by 
" callers." The time actually lost to the pro- 
fession in this way would, if improved in 
legitimate work, add a large sum to office re- 
ceipts. 



**• 



Dentists to be pros]»erous and popular must 
be not only skillful and thorough in their 
work but exceedingly discreet in their talk to 
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patients. It is neither necessary nor wise to 
tell a nervous patient that the operation he or 
she wishes performed will be tedious and 
painful he wever apparent this, may appear to 
the dentist himself. ' Such talk will not quiet 
the nervous apprehensions of the patient or 
inspire confidence in the wisdom of the opera- 
tor. Patients constitutionally nervous, like 
children, require sympathy and encourage- 
ment. I cannot illustrate this fact better 
than by quoting from an article entitled 
" Office Manners," by Mrs. Jno. T. Benson, 
which we copy from the " Dental Headlight:" 

" Several years ago one of my jaw-teeth 
needed a compound filling and the two and a 
half hours consumed in its building set my 
nerves " a quiver " for the night and the day 
following. Three days later I went by ap- 
pointment to have in another filling." 

" Do you know, Dr. ," I said after the 

preliminary thrusts, " I have dreaded so 
much coming to-day with the memory of that 
terrible tooth so fresh in my mind?. But 
then, to be sure this won't be as bad," eyeing 
him narrowly as I said it. " I regret to say 
that I find the cavity quite a large one, and I 
am afraid it will be even more painful to 
have worked on than the other. V " Oh," I 
.said: " How am I going to stand it ? Why, 
I will have the present pain intensified by the 
thought of every pang I endured before, and 
to think that it is going to be worse, oh ! " 

And if the contemplaridn of a miserable 
countenance tends' to retard a dentist in his 
work, he had much to endure from me. 

When I thought the. work half done) I had 
■been led to expect so much, to my surprise he 
began to put on the polishing touches. " You 
don't mean to say you are nearly through ? " 
I asked, as he turned away for a small box. 
"All but the pumice stone powder," he 
answered, smilingly. " And I am glad to find 
you still alive." "You owe me reparation 
for unnecessary suffering," I said. "The 
tooth has not been as painful at all as the 
other, and if you hadn't talked to me as you 
•did, I would have had some courage to sus- 
tain me." 
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Dr. E. P. Brown's Bridgre- 
Work. — Dr, E. Parmly .Brown, of Flush- 
ing, makes a beautiful bridge work where the 
platina bar uniting the .crowns is covered 
with enamel body and fused in a furnace. 
Plate teeth are Selected for the purpose, the 
straight pins of which are bent over the pla- 
tina wire and covered with the body, the 
platina wire being long enough to form the 
pins which anchor the piece at the ends. 
Where several teeth consti'ute the support 
for the bridge, one or more pins are inserted 
at proper intervals to make it more secure. 
It is strong and durable, and natural in ap- 
pearance. — Items. 

How to Do It.— Select a tooth with 
long and large headed pins. Drill a hole 
through the plate from the lingual surface to 
a point opposite the pins in the tooth, when in 
proper position large enough to admit both 
pins. Note point where the head of the pins 
touch after the tooth has been placed in posi- 
tion. Remove the tooth and with a wheel bur 
cut small niches a little in advance of the point 
where the heads touch. Replace the tooth, and 
with a suitable instrument spread the pins 
apart and into the niches, which being made 
a little in advance, will draw the tooth closely 
to the plate. . Countersink the hole and fill it 
with amajgam .—Archives. 

Annealing: Steel.— The "Blacksmith 
and Weeelwriglht" says that a very good way 
to anneal a small > piece of steel is to heat it 
up in a forge as slowly as possible, then take 
two fire-boards and lay fhe hot steel between 
them and screw them up in a vise. As the 
steel is hot, it sinks into the pieces of wood 
and is firmly embedded in an almost air-tight 
charcoal bed, and When taken out cold will 
be found to be nice and soft. To repeat this 
will make it as soft as could be wished. 

Celluloid was hern during the reign 
of Josiah Bacon, with " great expectations/' 
which as yet are unrealized ! ■' Dr. Evans, in 
the " American System, of Dentistry," stoutly 
defends it ; but the truth is, it is not used by 
one dentist to-day, where ten years ago, it 
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was used by fifty. A material which is bo 
uncertain in its results, the. fault of the 
dentist it may be, *ill be discarded as prac- 
tically worthless by a majority of densists. 
Such is celluloid.-*-Ex. 

*** , 

Rubber.— When rubber adheres to the 
cloth, place it in water a few minutes, when 
it will separate readily. 

* # * 

Vulcanizing: Hints* — Use little 
water in vulcanizing and place somethiug in 
the bottom of the vulcanizer to raise the flask 
above the water. You will thus get all the 
benefits of the " dry steam process." 

Vulcanize at a lower temperature and for a 
longer time, and you will have a tongher 

plate. 

Never fill a vulcanizer full of water. Rais. 
ing the temperature too rapidly may make a 
porous plate. Bun the thermometer up slowly, 
and avoid sudden changes, or too high tem- 
perature. 

If the thermometer stands uniformly at 320, 
no harm will result from too long vulcanizing. 

Where gas is used the gas regulator is the 
best device to insure both uniformity of tem- 
perature and safety. 

VArnish Bottles.— A bottle with, 
ground glass cap fitting outside the neck is 
very handy to hold varnishes, so frequently 
used in labatory work. This arrangement of 
the cap. prevents evaporation, and also the 
sticking of the cap by varnish getting be- 
tween, as in case of a cork, and then drying. 

*** 
For Brassing: Small Articlss.— 

Take one quart water, add half an ounce 

each of sulphate of copper and protochloride 

i of tin. Stir the articles in th solution until 

! the desired color is obtained.— Scientific 

American. 



v 






To make the preparation whereby solder 
will readily affix itself to other metals than 
tin; for instance, brass wire, etc.: Use a 
solution of chloride of zinc and chloride of 
ammonium, or what is called tinner's acid, 
which yon can make by dissolving zinc in 
hydrochloric acid to saturation. Add 10 to 



'20 per cent, water And as. much sal-ammoniac 

t 

as* the bulk of zinc dissolved. — Scientific 
American. 

Tempering Instruments.-" Every 

dentist should know how to temper his own 
instruments; and of the many methods of 
doing this I think this one the best. Take 
the crystals of cyanide of potassium and 
melt them in an iron crucible; heat the instri » 
ments in this liquid, and then dip them into 
a solution of silver, such as is used for silver 
plating. By doing this you will get an instru- 
ment that will stand better than if tempered 
by any other method."— Da. Andrews. 

, THE OPERATING CHAIR. 

Local Anesthetic. — Liquified Chlo- 
ride of Methyl as a Local Anaesthetic. — At 
a recent meeting of the Society de Biologie, 
M. Gallipe (Bulletin Medical, No. XL, 1888) 
stated that for the last two years he had been 
employing liquified chloride of methyl, dis- 
solved in ether, by means of a hair pencil or 
a medicine-dropper, as a local arcethetic 
with the best results. By its aid he has been 
able to practice section urethral strictures, 
open . abscesses, incise the skin, and even 
draw teeth, without experience of the least 
pain on the part of the patient. In the latter 
ease the only difficulty is experienced in 
the. extraction of the last molars of the up- 
per and lower jaws. Sometimes he has found 
sloughing of the mucous membrane to follow 
as the result of' the application of the chlo- 
ride of methyl; but this is rarely the case, 
and when it does occur it is but superficial. 
In acute periostitis the application of chlo- 
ride of methyl is often painful by implicating 
the neighboring teeth, and the anesthesia is 
obtained with difficulty; but, neverthelesp, 
the pain of the extraction of the teeth it 
greatly reduced. He has also employed it in 
opening alveolar abscesses and in various 
operations within the mouth. Finally, he 
claims that the hemorrhage, which is often 
troublesome after the extraction of teeth or 
operations upon the mouth, is really con- 
trolled by the application of liquefied chlo- 
ride of methyl. — Therapeutic Gazette. 
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Cohesive dold.— " The subject under 
consideration is of great interest I object to the 
proposition that cohesive foil is the beet foil 
for students to begin with, because they have 
to use the mallet, and consequently do not 
learn that delicate touch that is required in 
adapting the gold to the walls of the cavity, 
which is acquired by hand pressure and soft 
foil. The methed I pursue and teach my 
students is to first line the cavity with soft 
foil and work it into position by hand- 
pressure. Then to finish with cohesive pellets. 
X think by this method better results may be 
obtained than by any other. Another objec- 
tion to cohesive foil, in the hands of students, 
is found in the liability of the gold to ball 
because of its hardness. If fillings are taken 
out, it will be discovered that this has occur* 
red around the edges, where little int qualities 
reveal that the gold has bridged in places." — 
Dr. C. N. Peirce, in Independent Practitioner, 

**♦ 

Plastic CombiHatlon.- Dr. H B. 

Tileston's plastic filling is simply a mixture 
•i amalgam and oxyphosphate of zinc. The 
amalgam and cement are mixed separately, 
then combined, after which the excess of 
mercury can be expressed. He claims that 
|t contains the most desirable properties of 
Ipth, and eliminates their objectionable 
features. The compound does sot set so 
tjuickly as cement alone, but is sufficiently 
Jiard in five minutes to be burnished; when 
gardened, it takes a metallic finish. Its use 
will be readily sugged. — Archives. 

Good Polmfau— When you have a 
tpghly inflamed nerve to destroy, try a 
•ombination of arsenic, cocaine, and chloro- 
form. 

Advise patients to have old fillings re- 
gressed and polished every year. 

Advise patients to have darker artificial 
teeth after they have worn "young sets " ten 
years. 

About this time attend dental meetings — if 
v,ou,do absorb " warmed over " dentistry and 
get too much " hash/' you will be benefitted, 
nevertheless, by the "good things 1 ' the 
brethren give away.— B. H. T., in Southern 
Dental Journal. 



Keep the Instruments Cleam. 

— Dou't all speak at once, . but let u* hear 
from a limited number of dentists as to how 
they cleanse their instruments after they have 
been used.- Obviously it would not be health- 
ful to the interests of the profession to have 
all dentists give an honest report on this sub- 
ject. If the reports that we bear now and 
then from patients, are worth anything there 
is need of ventilation on this subject. — Geo. 
F. Eames, H. D., Boston. 

Immediately after each operation our as- 
sistant removes all soiled instruments from 
the table, and after cleansing them with 
water plunges them into a disinfecting bath 
of hydronaphtol (1 to 1,100 water) which is 
kept for this purpose. They are then re* 
moved, thoroughly wiped and returned to 
their proper places in the operating case.— 
Ed. Archives. 

Pratlcal and to tbe sFoisit.— Mb. 

Editor:— To the article " Economy in the 
Dental Office," in the January number of the 
Practical Dentist, allow me to add a few 
suggestions which may be of value to some. 
For plaster models and all fl asking purposes, 
I use common stucco. It can be had of all 
lime and lumber dealers, costs but 50 cents 
per cwt., and answers perfectly. Models 
should be be covered with No. 40 or 60 tin- 
foil. 

Again— As a substitute for capsicum pads 
I use Seabury and Johnson's ready mustard 
plasters. All druggists keep them; they are 
3x4£ inches, on linen; cost 5 cents, and are 
very effective. Try them. 

How many realize the value of liquid 
gutta-percha to stop a leak in rubber dam or 
where moisture is liable to seep -under the 
dam. Wipe dry; apply neatly, and let it dry 
a moment. 

To those who have trouble with gold fillings 
failing at the cervical border (and who does 
not ?), use hand pressure only until the mar- 
gin is covered. It will reduce your percentage 
of failures perceptibly. — Dr. C. W. Craw- 
ford, Spencer, Iowa. 

 # e 

Keep chloro-percha in a smal} bottle with 
l%rge mouth and ground-glass stopper. Im. 
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mediately after using, invert the bottle tor a 
moment; the fluid will cement the stopper 
and prevent evaporation.— B. H. T., in 
Southern Den talJourna). 

* # * 

Let any dentist who is. accustomed to do 
all his excavating with the engine go care- 
fully over all the surfaces of a cavity that is 
supposed to be ready for the introduction of 
the filling, and he will often be very much 
surprised at finding softened dentine where 
he had supposed it all removed, and he will 
perhaps have made clear to his apprehension 
the cause for certain hitherto inexplicable 
failures. Use the engine by all means, but 
not without the aid of the exploratory exca- 
vator. —Dr. W. C Barrett. 

* * 

In regard to copper amalgam, it seems 
singular that so much has been said in favor 
of it and also against it. The result is 
younger men in the profession are likely to 
run into it to get out of their mistakes. It 
may be that copper amalgam is a fine germi- 
cide to stop decay, but it can only stop when 
it touches; and if a person is uncleanly, their 
teeth may decay where the amalgam does not 
touch, and they may fail when they reach 
that cavity, and the copper amalgam will not 
stop it from going under it.— Ottolengui, 
in Independent Practitioner. 

* # * 

" My opinion of matrices can be summed 
up in a few words. It is that the operator 
who has not learned to use them, or does not 
feel the need of them, has deprived himself 
jf one of the greatest aids in filling teeth. 
The saving of time and fatigue to both patient 
md operator should certainly commend them 
» every practitioner. I bless this little ap- 
pliance for the labor it has saved me, and the 
lervous strain it has saved my patients." — 
). G. Guilfobd, in Cosmos. 

*** 
Those having trouble with the sand paper 
r corundum disks catching the rubber dam 
hile using them, will find the following of 
Ivantage : Keep a oake of toilet soap on 
te operating stand, and before using the 
sk, run the edge onqe or twice over the dry 
ap; this will give a qmooth edge, which will 



glide over the dam without any trouble. — Db. 
M. Chas. Gottschaldt, New York City. 

V 

Cleaning: Teeth*— Having removed 
all the caloulary deposits, the polishing with 
the pumice powder comes next. The wetting 
of this with hydrogen peroxide instead of 
water has been found of great value. — Db. 
M. L. Bhkin, in N, Y. Society. 

DENTAL EXCHANGE. 

Notice.— If you want a position or an assistant 
or want to sell or buy a practice, or sel'. exchange 
for or bny anything, send an ad for this depart- 
ment. See terms below. 

This department will appear in The Practical 
Dentist regularly and will be open to dentists for 
insertion of ads of anything they may wish to sell 
or exchange, or to buy, or to secure an assistant 
or a position, sell or buy a practice. 

Prices.— To subscribers, the charge is nominal 
—only one cent a word, each insertion. To all 
who are not subscribers the price is five cents a 
word, the name including initials oounting ene 
worjd. Cash with order. 

la answering advertisements, euolos* a stamp for 
forwarding your letter to advertiser. If address iff 
not riven, addre°s all answers by number, care of 
C. W. Munson, Toledo. 0. 

 - —       ii         ^ 

Fob Sale— An S. S. WhUe inhaler, nearly new 
metal mouthpiece, cut-off, &c. price. $5. A Wil- 
cox Gasometer— used only as sample— new. Price, 
$20; will sell for 815. 

Address 0. W. Munson, Toledo, 0. 

26 -Fob Balk— Practice of $2,000. No compe- . 
tion within 35 miles. Improved W)lker«on A 
Archer chiir. $350 worth of plate work on hind. 
Old established practice. Price. SI ,000 chaeh. 

Address, No. 26. 

27— Fob Sale.— A dental outfit, with gasometer ' 
complete, office furniture and everything as it 
aa it now is, all first clans. Have been established 
but one year. From Jan. 1st to date, cash re- 
ceipts were $3 J 73, «nd increasing. Address, 
No. 27 " Nomad/ ' care C. W. Munson. 

Toledo, 0. 

28— A Babgain— If you will buy my !n«tra- 
raentn, I will reduce the cost of them 10 per cent, 
and al*o throw in a good practice. I am going 
into other business, so will not need them. . 

Address, No. 28.. 

Fob Sale— A fir«t-clas3 Gas Apparatus (Lewis) 
in use one year. Good *s new— Price, $20. 

Address, L. A. Stewart. Sullivan, Ind, 

Fob Sale— A Nevius Gas Apparatus, comr-lete 
except cylinder. In g^od order throughout. Will 
sell it at a bat gain . Cost me over $80. 

Address, Dr. J. W. Storms, Jonesville, Mich. 

Wanted - Second-hand Dentil Goods. If you 
have anything you want to sell or trade, write me 
full description and price, or what you wish to 
trade lor. I have calls for Vulonnizers, Engine?, 
Mallets, etc., etc. C. W. Munson. 

Fob 8al»— A first-class Gas Apparatus (Lewis 
In use one year, good as new, price, $20. 

Address, L. A. Stewabt, 

Sullivan. Jnd f 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 



Every dentist who is interest- 
ed in the circulation of dental 
literature among the people, is 
requested to send for sample and 
terms of dental paper which we 
print as you own publication. 
Many are issuing from 500 to 
2,000 copies a month. 

Ill writing any advertiser, please always 
mention that 70a saw their ad. in Tjif. Prac- 
tical Dentist. 



The Practical Dentist is 
what its name implies — a prac- 
tical journal for the dentist who 
wants practical information. 
Send one dollar, for dne year's 
subscription. 

Advertising rates made known 
1 application. 



HUMPHREYS' 



joars In private practice with BUCCe&K.and for oyer 
uilrtyy™™ used bjtbe people. Every ulngle Spe- 
cific 1» a upecial cure, tor tbc disease named. 

These Specifics cure without ilruogirur. pnrg- 
trig or reducing the system, and are In fact And 
deed the sore rein » remedies of the World. 
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A Word About Cements. 

Every dentist uses more or less cement, and 
wants a good article. Give A. H. Mood's 
trial and we think you will be pleased vriih 
it. See advertiament— this issue, and Spec. 
:al Noticb. 
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IS DENTISTRY A SCIENCE? 



BY F. A. WILLIAMSON, D. D. S., FT. 
SCOTT, KANSAS. 

To base a communication upon 
the interrogatory chosen above 
as a heading will be a strong 
temptation to the man who sits 
on the editorial tripod of the 
Archives to pass this paper at 
once over to the inflammable 
material of the waste paper 
basket, and viewed in the light 
of the thorough and scientific 
lectures heard weekly by his 
classes in the dental college, it 
would richly deserve that fate. 
It is therefore in view of the di- 
verse teachings of the dental 
schools and the many and an- 
tagonistic hypotheses promul- 
gated in our dental literature 
that such a conundrum is chosen 
as a caption. 

A glance can be given here of 
only some of the diverse dental 
subjects upon which the profes- 
sion are at antipodes. 

Upon the subject of alloy fill- 
ings, is it unreasonable to ask if 
it is not about time that such 



fillings, as a conservator of tooth 
substances, when property con- 
structed — a condition equally ap- 
plicable to other fillings — should 
be respectfully conceded? Yet 
within about a year we have 
heard a teacher in one of our 
dental colleges challenge the pro- 
duction of one such filling for five 
years' standing in the proximal 
cavity of a bicuspid that is suc- 
cessfully performing its office; 
and we still have various out- 
croppingsinour literature charg- 
ing deleterious consequences to 
the mercury it contains. Indeed, 
a physical annoyance to which 
the writer of this was for some 
time subject, was charged to the 
long continued practice of " hand- 
mixing" to a certain extent the 
fearful material. A study of the 
investigations and conclusions of 
a noted German physician in 
that field, whose name unfortu- 
nately I cannot now recall, dis- 
sipated that idea, and the trouble 
itself departed with it. In the 
earlier years of my practice, while 
perturbed by the prognostica- 
tions of evil to the system from 
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the mercury in some way received 
from the "amalgam" plug* I 
happened to let fall an unusually 
large piece of fresh " lmalgam " 
on the patient's ton&ue, which, 
as dire fate would have it, went 
directly down his throat. Having 
in mind the evident "final perse- 
verence" of that plug in the di- 
rection in which it had started, I 
did not resort to the stomach 
pump, but charged my omniver- 
ous patient to note carefully its 
effect and promptly report, not 
deeming the crustily humorous 
prescription of the old physician 
who was consulted by a frantic 
young mother whose first dar- 
ling had swallowed a bullet — "a 
charge of gunpowder/ ' Instead 
of any cataclysm, however, or 
other untoward effect, my mind 
was soothed in a few daj r s by 
the assurance that no visible 
consequences followed this singu- 
lar deglutition, and I have since 
then gone right on making as 
good alloy fillings as I could, 
where gold was not wanted, or 
necessary. 

Then what a babel of science 
we have in dealing with tooth, 
nerve and pulp. Some remark- 
able men claim to save alive 
nearly all conditions of injured 
nerve, wholly, or in sections, 
skillfully— very skillfully — excising 
or otherwise disposing of a dis- 
eased part and filling over and 
preserving the balance of the 
organ. Yes, and we have subse- 
quently examined some of these 
prodigies of skill, and smelted 
them, too. When the nerve is 
devitalized, what heterogeneous 
expedients are resorted to as a 
defense against septic influences ? 
such as kindling-wood, barbed 



wire, coffee grounds and General 
Jackson's historic breastworks. 
Those scientific dentists making 
a pet of any of these agencies will 
of course good naturedly allow 
us some latitude of expression for 
the sake of euphony. Why have 
not the dental depots thought of 
importing Egyptian mummies, 
that have stood the supreme 
septic test, and manufacture them 
into root filling materials for us? 

Whether the late craze in re- 
gard to transplantation is to 
have a permanent place in " den- 
tal science " remains to be proven. 
When our own St. Louis Mor- 
rison practically performed the 
operation in the winter of 1884^5 
there was a wise shaking of heads, 
and at the session of the A. D. A., 
at Minneapolis, a really fine 
dentist of Detroit was almost 
moved to "cuss words" that 
such an operation should have 
been performed upon a friend and 
former patron of his. If these 
operations shall prove a perma- 
nent success it will prove what 
we have long known, that St. 
Louis dentists are "up to snuff" 
in dental matters, as well as 
others. 

Our science is yet a great deal 
"at sea' ' in regard to pyorrhea 
alveolaris, or to use a term I pre- 
fer, phagedaena If. it has a ca- 
tarrhal origin it seems strange 
that in practicing dentistry seven 
degrees north of this, and where 
catarrh was very prevalent, and 
my own suffering from it severe, 
I found but about one-sixth as 
many cases as here where the 
mere change has relieved me of 
the disease. As bearing upon the 
influence of environment in modi- 
fying dental practice, I will men- 
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tion the fact that treatment of 
a troublesome dental nerve simi- 
lar to that practiced with for- 
mer surroundings, fails of success 
in nearly the above proportion 
of cases. 

That the " science " of the den- 
tal doctors on the subject of 
vulcanite is at loggerheads, goes 
without saying. 

While anaesthetics are adminis- 
tered by the profession so ruth- 
lessly, a professor in one of our 
prominent dental schools even 
pickling his patients in chloro- 
form, " without regard to age, 
sex or previous condition/' it is 
evident that our dental " science " 
in that respect sorely needs cob- 
bling. 

Notwithstanding the remark- 
able success of many dentists in 
accomplishing desirable dental 
results through constitutional 
remedies known as homoepathjc, 
the whole idea is loftily waved 
aside as charlatanism by some of 
our "scientists." 

The early extraction of the first 
teeth, ostensibly to make room 
for the second, so frequently 
practiced by many who ought to 
be well up in the profession, 
would of itself merit an essay in 
portraying its absurdity. 

But notwithstanding all the 
antagonism entertained in dental 
practice there is a verity in dental 
science, and the competent and 
studious practitioner finds pro- 
portionately as many points set- 
tled as in medicine, geology, and 
some other acknowledged scien- 
ences. There should be less em- 
pirical practice; more observing 
and recording of results; more 
reasoning from cause to effect ; in 
a. word, more, rather than less, 



science. Because some particular 
event occurs after a specific oper- 
ation, we should not jump to the 
conclusion that the said event 
was the direct result of the oper- 
ation. This too common mode 
of reasoning was finely illus- 
trated recently by a patient of 
mine whose teeth, after more 
than thirty years of good service, 
had begun to decay and break 
down. He had pondered upon 
the cause, and noting the fact 
that his teeth were all sound until 
after his marriage, had deduced 
the profound conclusion that the 
calamity to his dental organism 
was due to his matrimonial ven- 
ture. This substitution of the 
propter hoc for the post hoc 
furnishes a striking illustration 
of the mode of reasoning of too 
many in our profession, and has 
led to many of the contradictory 
theories promulgated. — Archives. 



WASHING AMALGAM. 

A few years ago it was the 
practice of the profession gener- 
ally to wash amalgam with 
either alcohol or soda water. 
This practice was seriously ques- 
tioned, and written against with 
a very convincing argument, by 
Fletcher, of Warrenton, England, 
who was recognized as a man of 
mechanical and scientific ability, 
himself engaged largely in the 
preparation of amalgam alloys. 
He urged that when an amalgam 
is washed it can not be thorough- 
ly dried ; that as a result, a film 
of moisture, forced out in the 
work of filling:, would intervene 
between the filling and the walls 
of the cavity and prevent perfect 
contact, and would result in 
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tuture decay and loosening of the 
filling. Flagg, the author of a 
work on "Plastic Filling," and 
an originator of several alloys 
on the market, joined Fletcher in 
condemning the practice of wash- 
ing. Other alloy makers, accept- 
ing the teaching of these leading 
men, put upon each package 
offeree* for sale "do not wash," 
and the profession generally 
abandoned the practice. 

It was not long after this gen- 
eral turn-about, that both Fletch- 
er and Flagg put before the pro- 
fession a " submarine amalgam !" 
What now ? The profession be- 
gan to think this a new kind of 
amalgam, wholly unlike all other 
amalgams made; an amalgam 
with which honest work could 
be done, and even when placed in 
a cavity filled with saliva! This 
seemed in direct opposition to 
the former scientific claim. After 
this, the profession went their 
way like lost sheep; some ad- 
hered to the practice of never 
washing, others always washed, 
and others washed when not in 
too much hurry and all things 
favored it. 

I wish now to revive the ques- 
tion again. Is washing an ad- 
vantage or a detriment to the 
filling ? It seems to me that any- 
one can satisfy himself by easy 
experiment. Can an amalgam 
be made perfectly dry after being 
wet? I answer, yes. If the alloy 
is coarse, and difficult to amal- 
gamate with the mercury, un- 
less ample time is taken and the 
amalgam ground well in a mor- 
tar, it is liable to be granular 
and rough to the touch and can 
not be so thoroughly freed from , 
moisture. It should be mixed 



until it is smooth and putty-like, 
and the mercury thoroughly in- 
corporated with the alloy. 

To test the utility of washing, 
take two portions of alloy and 
prepare one by washing and the 
other without washing. For 
this experiment it is best to take 
an alloy which you have had on 
hand for several months, and 
more or less exposed to the 
atmosphere. Take this method 
for washing: After amalgama- 
ting with the mercury in the 
palm of the hand, take twice as 
much of the bicarbonate of soda 
and thoroughly mix it up dry 
with the amalgam until it be- 
comes a flour-like powder, then 
use pure water to dissolve and 
wash out the soda. You will ob- 
serve that the water in 3'our 
hand has an inky blackness. 
This color is black oxides or sul- 
phides of the metals in solution. 
Wash in several waters and press 
between the fingers. Now com- 
pare the sample washed with the 
other unwashed sample, and you 
will see the increased whiteness 
of the washed sample; for you 
have washed out a dark colored 
powder which does not combine 
with the other ingredients, but 
remains as an impurity, which 
gives to the mass a grayish look. 
Before putting it into the tooth, 
it should be rolled in a piece of 
chamois skin, and wrung or 
twisted until both the moisture 
and the, surplus mercury are 
pressed out. The chamois skin 
is so good an absorbent, that 
when the amalgam is thoroughly 
mixed, and compacted in the 
wringing, it will be found dry for 
use. If this black powder is not 
washed out, the filling will never 
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be as bright as it would have 
% been had the amalgam been 
washed. If it is left m, it will be 
afterwards dissolved from the 
surface of the filling, and the fill- 
ing itself thereby rendered porous, 
and will be more likely to oxidize 
and be blackened by stains than 
it would be if the surface is ren- 
dered smooth by greater density 
in the packing, and then polished 
after a day's hardening in the 
cavity. This after-polishing is 
very important in preserving the 
amalgam from future darkening. 
My advice, therefore, is, always 
wash amalgam. 

From what I have now said, it 
is plain to see that freshly pre- 
pared alloys are the freest from 
the black oxides, and that the 
best mode of preserving alloys is 
in an air-tight bottle. If exposed 
for any length of time to atmos- 
pheric influences, all base metals 
will darken, especially when re- 
duced to fine particles, as in pre- 
paration of such metals for amal- 
gamation with mercury. It will 
be found that when the metals 
are thoroughly washed, as I have 
described, they amalgamate 
much more easily and more thor- 
oughly. — L. C. Ingersoll, in 
Archives. 

HINTS ON USING THE RUBBER DAM. 

As almost every operator has 
views and customs peculiar to p 
himself, this subject could call 
forth a diversity of methods, all 
of which, though not differing so 
much in the main, would possess 
individual hints of valuable im- 
portance. I shall not endeavor 
to treat it by class or rotation, 
but merely advance a few hints 
regarding the application of the 



dam. The first point to be ob- 
served in applying the dam, is 
the position of the teeth and 
their relation to each other ; this 
is essential from the fact that 
the points for punching, and the 
nice adjustment of the dam de- 
pend upon these conditions. The 
necessity for observing this rule 
is obvious, as misplaced holes 
will almost invariably set the 
dam askew and create many 
folds, which exclude the light and 
greatly impede deft manipula- 
tion, and which are difficult to 
control, even with the aid of an 
assistant. There is now on the 
market a guide punch, with eyes 
corresponding to each tooth, yet, 
as the teeth are not always regu- 
lar, it has no special advantage 
over other styles; theAinsworth, 
perhaps, being most popular. 
The dam being properly punched, 
the spaces between the teeth 
should be examined ; if they will 
permit the passage of a ligature, 
little trouble need be had ; if not, 
space should be gained, for the 
dam will not pass where a liga- 
ture has failed. It is not infre- 
quent that some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in retaining the dam 
until a clamp or ligature may be 
applied, and especially is this the 
case with molars and ill-shaped 
teeth ; those who have assistants 
always at hand can readily Over- 
come this vexatious problem, yet 
it often becomes necessary to 
accomplish this operation with- 
out such aid. If the tooth, or 
teeth, to be exposed be too far 
back to allow retention of the 
dam with the thumb and fore- 
finger until a clamp is placec 1 , the 
rubber may be slipped over the 
clamp and both adjusted at once, 
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or a pin may be used, after the 
method suggested by Dr. Herbst, 
as follows: Take an ordinary 
pin and cut it off, leaving suffi- 
cient length to pass the inter- 
space at the guoi margin, -with a 
slight projection on each side; 
this is inserted first, when the 
dam is hooked over it, thus a re- 
tention is gained until a clamp 
or ligature be adjusted. In case 
the space is too great to retain 
the pin, a ligature and bead may 
be resorted to : pass the ligature 
through the bead and tie it about 
the tooth, leaving the bead on 
the lingular or palatal surface, 
the knot serving the same purpose 
on the labial side, pass the dam 
over and with the aid of a thin, 
curved burnisher % press it under 
the ligature ; this, in many cases, 
is' a happy recourse. In those 
cases of marginal decay, so often 
met with, the difficulty may be 
overcome by using a ligature of 
fine binding wire ; the wire must 
be annealed and twisted snugly 
about the tooth with a pair of 
small, flat-nosed pliers, leaving 
the extension on the labial sur- 
face ; with a gentle pressure, the 
dam is carried above the cavity ; 
if the ligature is inclined to slip, 
a gentle pressure with the finger 
will retain it. The credit of this 
device belongs, I believe, to Dr. 
G. S. Staples. Numerous clamps, 
and also Dr. Bowman's gum de- 
pressors, are designed for this 
purpose, but where ligatures can 
be used they are more desirable 
and less cumbersome. 

In regard to preparing the 
dam, six or eight inches is a con- 
venient size; this measurement 
being sufficient to meet most re- 
quirements. When the dam has 



been applied, a napkin should be 
placed under it and retained,- 
either by pins or by the clamps 
attached to the holder. Thenap- 
kin should be removed as often 
as it becomes moist, as this re- 
lieves the patient of much dis- 
comfort and avoids an overflow 
of saliva, which is objectionable 
indeed. Aside from the holder, 
weights are of great assistance 
in controlling the free ends of the 
rubber. 

In conclusion, I believe that 
most beginners look upon the 
application of the dam as a diffi- 
cult operation, and are inclined 
to accomplish all possible work 
without its use. If they will be 
persistent in their endeavors, 
they will perceive that in no 
other branch of the operator's 
work does a little experience de- 
velop as much dexterity, and 
that those features which appear 
most difficult are quite readily 
mastered. — Warwick Winston, 
in Archives. 



CLEANLINESS. 



I wish to emphasize the im- 
portance ot cleanliness in the 
management of pulpless teeth. 
Success depends more, I believe, 
upon this condition than upon 
all else. Dirt or filth is matter 
out of place, and any form of 
matter, whether micro-organ- 
isms, micro-non-organisms, or 
any mass of matter which may 
act as a local poison or a distur- 
ber of physiological action in 
contiguous parts, is out of place 
in Jhe pulp-cavity of a tooth. 

Over-medication has been the 
tendency of the past few years, 
and I believe the recent protests 
against this tendency will have a 
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sahitary effect upon this depart- 
ment of dental practice. 

The larger number of pulpless 
teeth that we are required to 
treat are those in which the pulp 
has been recently devitalized, or 
in which the pulp has been dead 
for an indefinite period without 
giving rise to any disturbance. 
In these cases we may presume 
that there is no disease in this 
cavity after the removal of the 
pulp. We have no need, then, of 
therapeutic agents, as such: We 
wish only to maintain the exist- 
ing conditions and to prevent the 
future destructive action of ex- 
ternal agencies. No one, I think, 
will deny the proposition that if 
the pulp cavity and canals of 
such a tooth be at once made 
perfectly clean and perfectly filled 
with some non-irritant and inde- 
structible material, the condi- 
tions of success will be fulfilled. 
We should, then, exert our skill 
to the utmost to accomplish this 
result, and in very many cases 
we may be sure of its accomplish- 
ment. If such result is impos- 
sible or uncertain, we must resort 
to antiseptics and disinfectants 
used with care and skill, and for 
a definite purpose to render 
powerless for harm the evil that 
we can not remove. If the enemy 
must occupy the inner -chamber 
we will put a guard upon him, 
but let it be one which will not 
ikself work harm. 

The pulp cavity of a tooth, ac- 
cording to our definition, can not 
be clean which contains dead 
pulp tissue. Can that be clean 
which is filled and reeking with a 
mixture of irritant, escharotic, 
poisonous or destructible com- 
pounds.-D.W.FEi*Lows,i4/r/?iVes 



Adapting Artificial Dentures* 

[BY C. C. E ] 

I have read the article, by Dr. 
Comstock, in the January Jour- 
nal, with a great deal of inter- 
est. It is well written and illus- 
trated, the manikin is quite in- 
genious and shows the Doctor 
to be quite expert with his pencil; 
but I think his system entirely 
too elaborate to be at all prac- 
tical, and I may say it is impossi- 
ble with a great majority of den- 
tists. It is a very desirable ac- 
complishment to be able to draw 
and paint with skill, but it is not 
at all necessary to be an artist in 
order to be a competent dentist, 
and there aje other things at 
which a student can much better 
employ his time than trying to 
master it. It takes years of 
practice and a gooc" deal of nat- 
ural ability to be able to accom- 
plish that most difficult of all 
branches of art, portrait paint- 
ing. To reproduce upon canvass 
the features of a- person, with 
any degree of accuracy, is so far 
beyond the ability of the majority 
of dentists, as to be unattain- 
able, besides it is entirely unnec- 
essary; there are other means 
far simpler from which just as 
fine results may be obtained, 

The following plan I have 
found to be the simplest and 
most accurate in cases shown in 
manikin. In taking the bite 
while the jaws are closed on the 
wax trial plates, with a sharp 
instrument draw a line in the 
wax from one corner of the 
mouth to the other, just where 
you want the ends of the teeth 
to come. After the casts are in 
the articulator and before sepa- 
rating, take a pair of compasses. 
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and with one point follow the 
line, previously drawn in the 
wax, its entire length, while with 
the other point scratch a line in 
the cast just above the margin 
of the gum. Lock the compasses 
firmly. Now when the wax is 
removed all that is necessary is 
to apply a point of your com 
passes to this line and the other 
point will indicate the exact 
length you want your teeth at 
any given point, and the length of 
the line will indicate the width 
of the mouth. Now with these 
positive points to go by, and the 
image of the features that the 
dentist has in his mind (which I 
am free to say will be far more 
accurate and reliable than he 
could produce on canvass, for the 
features should be thoroughly 
studied, and the teeth set up only 
by the one who takes the impres- 
sion), I think results will be 
achieved that will be just as sat- 
isfactory as though we followed 
the very pretty little conceit of 
the Doctor's at the end of his 
article, wWch represents the 
dentist sketching the patient's 
features and working from the 
sketch in the laboratory. The 
maikin is quite ingenious, but 
the misfits displayed are so glar- 
ing as hardly to be made by a 
novice, while the cases represent- 
ed are the comparatively easy 
ones we meet in practice. Given 
a small upper cast with a wide 
protruding lower cast and we 
have a case that will test our 
skill and ingenuity to the ut- 
most, to make a set of teeth that 
will answer the purposes of mas- 
tication and at the same time 
look well, and I am afraid por- 
trait painting will aid us very 



little in bringing about the de- 
sired result. — Ohio Journal. 



Practical Hints, 

[BY DR. H. F. BARNES, TIFFIN, 0] 

Many inquiries are made as to 
the best method of making a 
smooth model. My plan is to 
varnish the impression (plaster 
is the only kind I make) with 
thin shellac varnish, and when 
dry apply one or two coats of 
sandarac varnish and pour with- 
out oiling. My models are al- 
ways smooth, and if they are 
carefully removed from the im- 
pression never have any breaks 
or scales. 

I never use chambers or vacu- 
um plates, and do not observe 
but that I have as good fits as 
my neighbors. 

In packing my flasks before 
closing for final heating, I cover 
my model with either tin foil, or 
the foil that is wrapped around 
tobacco, and then soap it. 
When my plates are vulcanized, I 
open, and by taking a hoe-shaped 
excavator, remove the tin foil 
without trouble. 

To prevent bad joints — After 
being careful to remove all of the 
wax by pouring hot water into 
the flasks, I fill the joints with 
plaster mixed with collodion, 
colored with analine red, and 
then covering the filling with the 
foil . Where care is taken to grind 
good joints, by this procedure I 
am able to make very perfect 
joints. 

A great deal is being said and 
written about gold and tin fill- 
ings in combination. I have for 
a number of years used Robin- 
son's felt foil, or textile filling 
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with the very best of success. I 
naturally found the gold and tin 
very much to my liking, and I 
cannot see why every dentist 
does not use this combination in 
almost every case. In large fill- 
ings to avoid using amalgam, 
and where gold alone would be 
too expensive, I fill the bottom 
of the cavity with a good cem- 
ent. After it is hard shape my 
cavity so as to retain the gold 
and tin, fill the cervical walls 
thoroughly and nearly all of the 
tooth, thoroughly condense, and 
where I want to finish with gold, 
use a fine spear-shaped drill, and 
make pits in the gold and tin fill- 
ing fill and finish with cohesive 
gold. Between the teeth and 
well up to the gum I leave the 
gold and tin ; and do not disturb 
it as I find I have a much better 
filling if it is allowed to remain, 
but where a grinding surface is 
needed, gold alone is harder and 
wears better. 

Amalgams. — Oh, for the good 
old days. I have an amalgam 
filling made from a silver quarter 
and an old fashioned copper 
cent, amalgamated, covering the 
grinding surface of a first right 
superior molar, that has the 
walls as compact and the edges 
as perfect as the day it was in- 
serted, 25 years ago. Also, a fill- 
ing made of Townsend's amal- 
gam, about 20 years old that is 
perfect, while in other portions 
of the mouth I have the wrecks 
of alloys good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, that lead me many times to 
cry out if there is a perfect alloy 
made, and would we not all be 
better off if we confined our use 
of amalgams to plain precipitat- 
ed silver and copper. It might 



not be so bright and colorless, 
but would stay and preserve the 
teeth, without shrinking or ex- 
panding, and very rarely discolor 
them . — Ohio Journal. 



Cases of Erosion. 



Dr. Faught. There is still an- 
other condition I would like to 
report for discussion. I had a 
girl of thirteen under my care 
whose teeth were fully up to the 
average, only having a few cav- 
ities filled. She went away one 
summer, and when she returned 
I found that the enamel on the 
cervical borders of her teeth was 
completely disintegrated. It was 
as white and soft as chalk. I 
was at a loss to know what the 
best course was to pursue, but 
finally took sharp burs and 
trimmed it all away and polished 
her teeth and let her go. I do 
not know whether this treat- 
ment proved curative or what 
was its effect, for she did not re- 
turn, as I lost the whole family 
shortly after on account of fees. 
Now I have a similar case — a 
lady of twenty-three. This lady 
is of a nervous temperament and 
has suffered very much. The 
conditions are very similar. I 
am holding the case under con- 
sideration and would like to 
hear an expression of opinion. 

Dr. J. Truman. These are sim- 
ple cases of erosion, nothing 
more. The secretions of the 
mouth are acid and are destroy- 
ing, or have already destroyed, 
the enamel. I certainly would 
not care to use the bur on such 
teeth, but would prefer less ener- 
getic treatment. An alkaline 
wash connected with general ton- 
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ing up of the system is the course 
to be pursued. This destruction 
is carried on at night; this I 
demonstrated long ago was the 
period of greatest destruction. 
The dryness of the mouth at that 
time, caused by the general sub- 
sidence of the salivary secretions, 
invites this process of fermenta- 
tion and an increased quantity 
of acid products. This I have 
demonstrated by testing the se- 
cretions of the mouth at this 
period, and the marked acid 
response has been conclusive of 
the correctness of this view. At 
that particular locality the dan- 
ger of erosion is greatly increased. 
Dr. Kirk has shown that the 
glands of the mucous membrane 
covering the lips secrete at all 
times an acid; this in the day 
hours may not be injurious, from 
the constant dilution by the 
alkaline saliva; but at night 
there is nothing to counteract 
its influence. Between thirteen 
and twenty is the age when 
these destructive influences are 
the greatest and the most rapid 
in their work. 

My plan of treatment is lime- 
water as awash, and chalk made 
into a paste and applied on the 
teeth at night and allowed to 
remain there. This has stopped 
all action when persistently ap- 
plied. 

Dr. Faught. I consider that 
the condition is indeed a serious 
one, and want to know if there 
is anything further to be done. I 
have placed the patient on the 
chalk treatment, but want to 
know about burring away the 
disintegrated enamel and polish- 
ing the dentine. 

Dr. J. Truman. I would not 



do any cutting; polishing with 
stick and pumice or chalk should 
be the extent of efforts of remov- 
al of softened tissue. 

Dr. Kirk. This acid action is 
called erosion by Dr. Truman be- 
cause it leaves the surface rough. 
The reason it leaves the surface 
rough is because the teeth of 
children are softer than good 
teeth in adults; the same acid 
will cut a soft tooth much more 
quickly, and therefore the surface 
will be left rough, while acting 
more slowly on a harder tooth 
it will be left smooth. The same 
phenomenon can be shown by 
exposing glass to the action of 
fluoric acid ; if the acid is strong 
the glass will be rough.jfitis 
weak the surface will be left 
smooth . — Proceedings. 

Mechanical Points. 



DR. C. M. KEL8EY, MT. VERNON, O. 



An old lady came into the 
office with a box full of her own 
teeth, and wished them inserted 
on plates. She would not have 
artificial teeth, or stone teeth as 
she said. I took an impression 
for a lower set, cut off the roots 
and filed a V top on the roots 
and also girdled them ; then set 
them up. Set them in celluloid 
plate, and when in the mouth 
they looked well, and very like 
natural teeth. She was well 
pleased. They have been in use 
about 3 years; how long will 
they last? You say. 



*-.* 



MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN GOLD 
CROWN WORK. 

This was a central incisor, de- 
cayed off about two-thirds in 
length. 
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I built up a crown with cem- 
ent; after it set, took an im- 
pression in wax, got up a plate 
impression, then cut off all the 
other teeth. Got up a metalic 
cast, stamped up a .gold plate 
over the tooth, fitted well up to 
and about under gums. Sol- 
dered up on one side, then tried 
on the root burnished well up 
under gums, and soldered up the 
other side. Drilled a hole 
through the plate on each side 
for the escape of excess of cem- 
ent, filled the jacket or thimble 
part full of cement, set in place 
and forced up to gums. 

Result, a good looking gold 
crown, has been in use about 
four years ; has never come off or 
got loose. 



* * 



A young lady had lost right 
latral incisor — wished a gold 
crown set on plate. 

In this case a different course 
taken, viz.: Plaster cast gotten 
up and tooth selected a size 
smaller than tooth needed ; then 
the tooth was imbedded in plas- 
ter in small paste-board box, 
pivots down and sunk in the 
plaster half way. After plaster 
was dry, lead was poured into 
the box over the tooth as cool 
as could be poured. Then the 
tooth was taken out of lead, the 
cast smoked well and a tin or 
type metal cast gotten up. Thus 
you had a die to stamp the 
gold facing. Now solder a strip 
across the upper half of jacket, 
or solder pivot in to hold to the 
plate of rubber or celluloid. Now 
set as if a tooth, wax up, flask 
and vulcanize and finish in usu- 
ual way. 



FOR UNDER SETS. 

I frequently, use a small block 
of molar teeth in place of bicus- 
pids. Why ? To give a greater 
masticating surface, and as they 
are wider they hang the plate 
down as they bear on the inside 
more and keep the plate in place. 
1 also have plates so that the 
posterior molars cannot be 
ground. In this case I set a bi- 
cuspid or molar across, pins 
down ; or sometimes only a plain 
incisor tooth. It sometimes hap- 
pens that only one molar can be 
put on (as I have a case of the 
kind before me) behind the bicus- 
pids. This tooth was set pins 
down and grinding Surface to- 
wards bicuspids. 



*•••* 



REFITTING LOWER SET TEETH 

WITHOUT TAKING TEETH OFF 

THE PLATE. 

Cover the inside of plate with 
thin wax, put in the mouth and 
have patient bite quite hard; 
hold teeth together until you 
pour water into the mouth to 
harden the wax; take out, trim 
and run in a cast of plaster, then 
put in flask, open, wash out all 
the wax, clean surface of plate, 
file notches in rim, pack and vul- 
canize. 

The same may be done with a 
temporary plate, with this differ- 
ence: if you wish to raise the 
teeth higher you will put wax on 
grinding surface with a piece of 
match stick to keep the teeth 
from coming together. Now 
take out, if whole set, and put in 
articulation ; now take out wax 
and make a wax base, raise the 
under plate up to the upper 
teeth, wax up, put up in flask, 
vulcanize and finish. 
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We very frequently have upper 
plates crack and need to be re- 
placed. When the plates fit well, 
to save the patient having a new 
impression, also not disturb the 
articulation. 

Bring the check or crack to- 
gether and drop on melted wax 
to hold; now run in plaster in 
the plate for a cast, then set in 
lower half of flask; now before 
upper half is poured, scrape all 
the wax after the plaster is hard, 
put on stove and heat quite hot 
so you will have to use a thick 
holder to open the flask. Now 
take a pair of plyers and start 
the old plate up at the heel ; now 
rip the old plate out, if any of 
the teeth fall out they can be 
cemented in place. Now pack in 
new rubber, vulcanize and finish. 
See that all. the old rubber is out 
around the pins. 



* * 



The above items are not for 
young dentists, who no doubt 
have had many such cases, but 
rather for old fellows, who, like 
me, have been in practice for 
over forty years. 

THE DENTAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The movement inaugurated in 
Chicago for the protection of the 
profession against the claims of 
the "Crown and Bridge Com- 
pany,' ' is a move in the right di- 
rection, and is meeting with a 
hearty support. A corporation 
has been chartered, under the 
title of the Dental Protective As- 
sociation. Its aims and objects 
have been very clearly set forth 
in a circular letter, issued by the 
board of directors, which ap- 
peared in our last issue and 



which may be found in most of 
the dental journals. It is not, as 
many may be led to conclude, a 
local organization, but is intend- 
ed to embrace the entire profes- 
sion of this country. As clearly 
set forth in the circular alluded 
to, individual effort can do but 
little in testing the validity of the 
claims of a monpoly backed with 
money; union of effort is what is 
needed, and to this the Protec- 
tive Dental Association points 
the way. We hope every indi- 
vidual member of the profession 
in this country will recognize the 
importance of becoming a mem- 
ber of this Association at once; 
not only for his own personal 
benefit, but for the benefit of his 
brother practitioners. 

A copy of the constitution and 
by-laws may be had by address- 
ing the chairman of the board of 
directors, Dr. J. N. Crouse, 2231 
Prairie avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Competent men are soon to be 
appointed to represent the Asso- 
ciation in the different States and 
cities, to whom applicants can 
send their names and member- 
ship fee of $10.00 ; or the name 
and money may be sent directly 
to Dr. Crouse. — Archives. 



A Batch of Hints. 



R. D., IN DOM. DENTAL JOURNAL. 

You invite hints in brevity as 
well as more studied articles; and 
I believe there is no dentist living 
but could send you an. original 
batch several times a year. 

Taking a Bite.— Trim your 
wax, if for upper or lower set, to 
the contour and length. I once 
thought that sufficient, but now 
I get accuracy itself by taking 
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two teeth, if plain teeth, or a 
couple of the blocks, if gum teeth, 
cutting away the wax exactly as 
it has finall}' to be cut away, to 
let in the teeth, and then simply 
set these samplers to the exact 
length and prominence they are 
to remain. 

Lining Teeth. — In lining bicus- 
pids and molars for gold plates, 
use heavier backing than for 
front teeth, as these teeth stand a 
greater strain. Also add a bit of 
plate — thus doubling the lining 
at the bottom next to the plate. 

Before you extract for a set, 
take an impression of the natural 
teeth, and have it on your labor- 
atory beside the substitute. 

Arsenic. — Before applying for 
the destruction of a pulp, anaes- 
thetize the head of the latter by 
holding in contact a pellet of cot- 
ton, dipped in hot carbolic acid. 
Most dentists use too much 
arsenic. If the decomposed den- 
tine is properly removed, and the 
pulp fully exposed, a small pin's 
head size of arsenic is sufficient. 

Facial Fistula. — When a fistula 
has opened on the outside of the 
face, on account of poulticing or 
from any other cause, do not ex- 
tract the offending tooth until 
you make an artificial fistula in- 
side the mouth. The outside 
fistula will heal by granulation. 
If you extract the tooth before 
doing so, the tissue certainly 
will be greatly depressed, and an 
uglier scar result. 

Over-Medication. — In treating 
alveolar ^abscesses, we may have 
too much of a good thing. Many 
a case of gonnorhoea would get 
better if syringing was not so 
often persisted in. It is the same 
with pumping carbolic acid, per- 



oxide of hydrogen, bichloride of 
mercury, etc., into alveolar ab- 
scesses. Periods of rest ought to 
be allowed, or only warm water 
substituted. 



Mistaken Diagnosis. 



BY ED. L. FAIRU3Y, L. D. S. 



An interesting case of mistaken 
diagnosis by two surgeons in 
New York, came under my notice 
recently. MissE., aged 29, came 
to me about some carious teeth 
in the upp^r jaw of the right 
side. Noticing a large swelling 
on the left side of the same jaw, 
I enquired as to its history. The 
patient was more than usually 
intelligent on the subject. It had 
first attracted the attention of a 
surgeon a year ago, who de- 
clared it an osseous tumor; then 
last July, of another who said it 
was a cystic tumor; both hold- 
ing that a surgical operation for 
removal would be necesssary. 
There were no decayed or unde- 
veloped teeth on that side of the 
jaw; no functional disturbance; 
no Congestion of the gums ; no 
pain. About a year ago a slight 
pain had been felt in the first 
molar, but it was said to be en- 
tirely sympathetic. In the mean- 
time the so-called (, tumor M was 
slowly growing in size. The pa- 
tient got so accustomed to its 
presence that I fancy she rather 
cherished it, and would not have 
thought any more for the present 
about it, had I not warned her 
of its possibilities. 

Upon examination, 1 found im- 
perfect calcification of the first 
molar, and the indications of a 
dead pulp, but very slight re- 
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Sponse to tapping. A cavity was 
drilled through the crown into 
the pulp cavity. The pulp was 
mummified and dry as punk. 
The canals of both roots were 
enlarged down to and through 
the appex; and by the use of pre- 
oxide of hydrogen and the usual 
teatment, I treated the tooth 
which was the cause of all the 
trouble. The swelling was re- 
duced in afew weeks. — Dom.Den. 
Journal. 



Sympathetic Dentists. 

There are, no doubt, some men, 
who are naturally more sympa- 
thetic than others in the way in 
which they perform operations. 
It does not make it any easier for 
the patient for a man to say, " I 
am sorrry it hurts,' ' and goes 
right on using the same instru- 
ment which hurts. I had a little 
experience with two operators. 
Why was one's operation more 
acceptable and certainly more 
agreeable, and why was the re- 
sult the same? Simply that one 
had* a pleasant touch, and that 
the people who had operations 
performed by him could not really 
tell how much it hurt, or whether 
it hurt or not ; and therefore we 
are to study the manner of doing, 
and how we can accomplish the 
best thing for our patients. After 
it was impossible for me to en- 
dure the working of the first 
operator longer, another man 
came up and said, "I believe I 
can do that," and he went to gQt 
an engine, the same invention, 
but not the same instrument. 
He left the room, was gone a lit- 
tle while and came back and said 
he was ready to commence the 



the operation. I was suiprsel 
at the little pain I experienced. 
To me it seemed as if he was 
operating on the wrong tooth. 
The desired object was accom- 
plished with very little, pain. 
The simple difference was that 
one person took an instrument 
which would remove the particles 
grinding them up fine, while the 
other had a small instrument 
and operated it so that it would 
remove them without the hard 
pressure required by the other. 
There is a difference in men's 
touch. I have heard it said that 
the way the face, the mouth, and 
the head are handled, is almost 
all in getting the confidence of 
the patient, and realize it— Dr. 
J. A. Taylor. 

An Impromptu Inter Dental Splint. 



BY DR. W. N. MURPHY. 

G. W. Mc, aged sixty-two, re- 
ceived a fall, breaking the lower 
jaw in three places. Fracture No. 
1 was through the symphysis 
and splitting out a little to the 
left side. No. 2 was just in front 
of the angle on the right side, 
and No. 3 was through the ra- 
mus on the left side, running di- 
agonally from anterior lower 
portion to the posterior upper 
portion. 

I found only two teeth in the 
upper jaw — a canine and lateral 
—badly worn down, and five an- 
terior teeth in the lower jaw, 
which made it a difficult case to 
determine the best procedure. I 
adopted the following simple 
treatment: First, made an outer 
splint of modelling compound to 
approximately fit all of the lo wet 
jaw, extending well up around 
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the chin and far back around the 
ramus, hardened in ice water, 
and put in a small quantity of 
plaster batter, and while the 
physicians held the parts in ap- 
position I placed it in position, 
and when wfell hardened, I took 
a partial lower impression cup, 
one intended where the anterior 
teeth remain in the mouth, sawed 
the handle nearly off, so that it 
could be easily broken, then filled 
the cup with modelling com- 
pound of the hardest variety, 
just as hot as the patient could 
stand, and placed in position on 
the jaw, just as if I were going to 
take an impression, then brought 
the two jaws together so as to 
force the two teeth in the upper 
jaw into the excess of material 
that forced through space in the 
anterior portion of the cup, then 
hardened with ice water and put 
on the necessary bandages. This 
remained until the tenth day, 
when the inflammation was so 
reduced, it necessitated the re- 
moval and a fresh one, which re- 
mained until the twenty-fifth 
day. 

The patient was directed to 
keep the mouth well flooded with 
ice-cold lybrine water. The 
splints were removed on the 
twenty-fifth day and the parts 
were all united.— Tex. Dent. Jour. 

Sugar and Decay of the Teeth 

It is a general opinion that 
sugar and all kinds of sweet 
things are highly productive of 
decay, and this opinion appears 
to be founded on the circum- 
stances that they often occasion 
painful sensations in the teeth, 
when taken into the mouth. 

Sugar cannot act directly on 



the teeth, for, though it contains 
the principle of acidity, its affin- 
ity for lime bears but a small 
proportion to that of phosphoric 
acid, of which the enamel is prin- 
cipally composed. By fermenta- 
tion, it gives forth the acetous 
acid ; by distillation with nitric 
acid, it forms oxalic acid, which 
has stronger affinity for lime than 
any other acid whatever. With« 
out one of these combinations, 
the action of sugar upon the 
phosphate of lime must be ex- 
tremely weak, for the mineral 
acids, the oxalic, tartaric and 
succinic, are the only known 
acids, whose affinity for lime, is 
stronger than that of phosphoric 
acid. We have kept teeth in 
sugar and syrup for upwards of 
four months, and yet they have 
not undergone any apparent 
change. The Duke of Beaufort is 
said to have eaten a pound of 
sugar every day for over forty 
years, and lived to the age of 
seventy. After death, his teeth 
were found to be perfectly sound. 
— Exchange. 

The Chimpanzee Has the Toothache. * 

A toothache took hold of Kitty 
Crowley, the Central Park chim- 
panzee, yesterday. A lot of chil- 
dren looked at the efforts of the 
keeper to extract the offending 
tooth. Kitty hated the sight of 
the nippers. She broke away 
repeatedly from the amateur den- 
tist and went over to a corner of 
the cage and wept. Finally the 
keeper used force. She howled 
just as a child would, but after 
the molar was out she lay down 
contentedly and prayed that the 
keeper might become suddenly 
rich. • 
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Dentists Born, not Made. 

Skill in making dental opera- 
tions is not so much in the ma- 
terial or instruments used as in 
the ability of the operator to 
combine mind and hand. A den- 
tist is born just as much as a 
preacher. Unless he is born with 
faculties that he can cultivate 
and which will enable him to be- 
come proficient; unless he is born 
with powers that will develop a 
fine mechanical skill, he will never 
be good a dentist. He must have 
a good base to build on, and that 
he gets at his birth. 

The idea that a man can edu- 
cate himself, if he has not the 
base to build on ! He must first 
have that. If he has the natural 
qualities to be a dentist, he will 
educate himself to make mind 
and hand work together, and 
will not have much trouble to 
become a good operator. A den- 
tist ought always to have his 
mind on his work, and not in 
Europe or making up a bill 
against some delinquent, or jaw- 
ing his neighbor. I know of a 
man who told me that while he 
was filling teeth he perfected a 
patent '"bird trap" that hemade 
$1,000 on. He asked me what I 
thought of that, and I told him 
that if his patients did not damn 
him, I thought Deity would.— Dr. 
R. L. Coc hran. 

Treating Sensitive Dentine. 
Some very broad claims are 
made for the use of heat alone. 
It is a reasonable method of 
treatment ; a treatment that in 
most instances perhaps will be 
effectual, in all instances, if pur- 
sued to a sufficient extent. Fre- 
quent applicacion of heated air 
during excavating will usually 



make the operation quite bear- 
able by almost every patient. 
The use of an ether spray alone 
is of very little value in ordinary 
cases. 

After the excavation has been 
completed and thorough desic- 
cation, then a solution of cocaine 
or heated carbolic acid may be 
used with decidedly good effect. 
After excavation and desiccation 
a solution of varnish, or varnish 
of gum mastic of copal may be 
applied to the walls of the cavity 
for the purpose of preventing a 
recurrence of sensitiveness after 
the filling has been completed. 
By this means, in most cases, en- 
tire freedom from a return of the 
sensitiveness is secured.— Dr. Taft 



Finish What You Begin. 

Thousands start well, but 
never finish one thing at a time. 
They have a dozen things on 
hand no one completed. Time is 
wasted on unfinished work. Al- 
ways finish what you begin. 
One thing finished is worth a 
hundred half done. The com- 
pletion of an undertaking yields 
more pleasure and more profits 
than dozens of plans. The man 
who is always planning and 
scheming is rarely, if ever suc- 
cessful. He often furnishes ideas 
for others who go persistently 
to work and finish what his ideas 
suggested. " That was my idea 
— my plan," we frequently hear 
some one say, but the man who 
carried it out was the one who 
benefitted himself and others. 
Do not begin what you cannot 
finish. What you undertake to 
do, do, and reap the reward ol 
your own idea and skill. — Power 
and Transmission. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 

11 It has established and prolonged the reign 
of beauty; it has added to the charms of so* 

cial intercourse, and lent perfection to the 
accenta of eloquence ; it has taken from ol<i 
age its most unwelcome feature, and length- 
ened enjoyable human life far beyond the 
limit of the years when the toothless and 
purblind patriarch might well exclaim, ' I 
have no pleasure in them.' "— Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 



EDITORIAL. 



ABOUT OURSELF. 

With this number the Prac- 
tical Dentist reaches the first 
mile-atone of its existence, and 
we close the first vear of our 
editorial association with it. 

In assuming this responsible 
position, which we did with 
trembling hesitancy, knowing 
that a large and increasing prac- 
tice, and important literary 
work, occupied all our spare 
time, w r e felt reasonably sure that 
it would be utterly impossible 
for us to devote that studious 
care to the preparation of edito- 
rial matter that a new publica- 
tion, devoted to the interests of 
dentistry, should have to ensure 
for it the approbation and pat- 
ronage of an intelligent profes- 
sion. The experience we have had 
fully justifies the doubts we ex- 
pressed and the tears we enter- 
tained at the commencement of 
our editorial work. Nor were 
these admonitory thoughts ren- 
dered less significant by glancing 
over the literary field already 



occupied by the dental journals 
long since established and edited 
by gentlemen of acknowledged 
ability and ample leisure. We 
felt, therefore, that to assume 
the position kindly tendered us 
by the publisher of this journal, 
was to assume a^great responsi- 
bility, and that, while we could 
not hope to attain to the effi- 
ciency of those already identified 
with dental literature, we might 
be of some service to the pub- 
lisher in his heroic effort to estab- 
lish a practical dental journal 
independent of cliques and com- 
binations. 

We believed also that the time 
was ripe for a new departure in 
dental journalism. It is a well- 
known fact that a very large 
majority of those who take den- 
tal publications are not benefitted 
by them, as they should be be- 
cause of the technical character 
of their teachings. Those capa- 
ble of understanding the learned 
phraseology employed by the 
writers for these journals are, as 
a rule, teachers in dental Israel 
themselves. 

The current dental literature 
of the day should be adapted to 
the understanding of those who 
require to be taught, and the 
teachings of the Practical Den- 
tist we have endeavored to con- 
form to this principle. 

In looking over our initial 
work we discover painful evi- 
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dence of its imperfections; and 
while it would be more in har- 
mony with our feeling's to be re- 
relieved entirely from editorial 
work, for the reasons named, 
still we shall continue at our post 
in deference to the wishes of the 
publisher and profit, we hope, by 
the short experience we have 
gained. 

We have no pecuniary interest 
in The Practical Dentist. In 
common with the profession we 
wish it an abundant success. 
Now that it has outlived infancy, 
we hope and trust that with the 
maturity and vigor of youth, it 
will gain strength and wisdom 
while struggling to reach a good 
old age. 



MORE REMEDIAL 

The time, doubtless, is not far 
distant when decayed teeth, now 
considered hopelessly beyond re- 
pair, will be restored to com- 
parative usefulness for mastica- 
tory purposes. Dentistry is a 
science, progressive and remedial. 
It is safe to judge of its future 
achievements by what it has 
already accomplished. There 
never was a time in the history 
of dentistry when investigation 
into cause and effect received so 
much earnest attention bv the 
profession as now. We have 
long since found out that the 
quickest and most effectual way 
to correct the many abnormal 



conditions to which the month 
and organs of mastication are 
liable, is to have an intelligent 
understanding of their origin. 
Local remedies may relieve pain 
for a time, but they exercise no 
curative effect upon the constitu- 
tional disturbances which cause 
it. We must reach disease at its 
fountain head . if we would fight 
it effectually. The causes which 
contribute to decay in teeth are 
varied and numerous. If these 
can be discovered, with absolute 
certainty, remedial agencies will 
be employed to alleviate their 
tendency if not to eradicate them 
entirely — as "an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure." 

The advancement made in den- 
tistry since the incorporation of 
the first Dental College, at Bal- 
timore, in 1841, is simply phe- 
nomenal. Its every step forward 
marks a new era in the remedial 
art. Its object is to restore ; not 
to destroy ; to remedy the defects 
of nature; not to defy nature. 
What therefore, concerns the 
profession most now is the pres- 
ervation of the natural organs. 
We are being educated to regard 
the teeth in the same light, as to 
importance, as the other mem- 
bers of the body. We are begin- 
ning to realize that perfect health, 
however strong the physical con- 
stitution, cannot be maintained 
unless the teeth are free from dis- 
ease, and capable of performing 
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the functions of mastication; 
and that the natural organs are 
better calculated to subserve this 
purpose than artificial substi- 
tutes, however skillfully they 
may be adjusted. We are be- 
ginning to learn that the need- 
le less mutilation of the mouth, 
by the extraction of teeth 
is a sin against God and nature, 
and that dentistry is purely a 
remedial science or a lamentable 
failure. 

The discovery of the properties 
of the different antiseptics, used 
in the treatment of diseased 
teeth, is the outcome of investi- 
gation inspired by a recognition 
of their inestimable value, and 
of the necessity for their restora- 
tion to health and consequent 
preservation. The invention of 
ingenious contrivances for ad- 
justing artificial crowns to the 
roots of teeth, thus preserving 
them and the contour of the 
face at the same time ; also the 
no less important system of cap- 
ping crowns, which are too far 
involved in decay to hold a per- 
manent filling ; and many other 
useful devices of modern origin, 
demonstrate the tendency of pro- 
fessional thought towards reme- 
dial dentistry. 



DENTAL HISTORY. 
Mr. T. B. Hyatt read a verv 
interesting paper before the 
Students' Society, N. Y. C. D., 



showing that dentistry was 
practiced some sixteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. 
The paper is entitled, "A Sum- 
mary of Dental History," and is 
compiled from reliable sources of 
information. These echoes from 
a long since buried past afford 
instructive reading to the earn- 
est student. 

One of the earliest and most 
perfect records of a dental opera- 
tion was found (about 700 B.C.) 
in an immense tumulus near 
Kertch, a small town in the 
Crimea. The tomb contained 
the remains of a King and Queen. 
At the feet of the Queen is a 
small vase of electrum upon 
which are four groups in exquisite 
repoussa work, giving incidents 
in the life of the King. In one of 
the groups he is half sitting, half 
kneeling, while the Scythian den- 
tist is extracting an inferior left 
molar. (It is safe to say that his 
majesty never parted company 
with one of his subjects under 
such painful circumstances.) 

Hippocrates was the first to 
write upon the subject of den- 
tistry. He describes alveolar 
abscess and necrosis of the max- 
illary bones. 

Celtus, a celebrated Roman 
physician wlio lived about the 
time of Christ, made great strides 
in the art of dentistry. He rec- 
ommended filling the teeth with 
lead and other substances. He 
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was about the first to remove 
the superficial decay, and used a 
file for that purpose. He also 
speaks of regulation, and tells us 
that to extract, one must first 
knock about the tooth until it 
becomes loose and then extract it. 

Galen, whose writings on the 
treatment of the teeth are the 
most elaborate of the ancient 
authorities, taught that the 
teeth were true bones ; that they 
were formed in the foetus, but 
did not become apparent until 
after birth; and even declared 
that the canine should be called 
eye-teeth because they received 
branches from the nerve which 
also supplies the eye. He also 
recommended filing the teeth, as 
he believed they were of perpet- 
ual growth and should be re- 
duced now and then. 

Mechanical dentistry, as prac- 
ticed in China, shows a vast 
amount of ingenuity and skill. 
False teeth were made out of 
bone or ivory and filed into 
shape. They were fitted into the 
mouth by copper or catgut liga- 
tures fastened to the neighboring 
teeth. If,more than one tooth 
was required, they were made in 
one block and a double string 
passed through. The loop goes 
over the tooth on one side, and 
the loose ends are] fastened to 
one on the other side. 

Coming down to modern times 
we are informed that the first 



noted American dentist was 
John Greenwood, and that he 
established himself in New York 
in 1788 and that among his dis- 
tinguished patients was the first 
American President, George 
Washington, for whom he made 
a set of artificial teeth. 

Items for February contains 
an article of special interest in 
this connection, from which we 
make room for the following ex- 
tract : 

"A tooth has a history, or, 
rather, it is an historical tooth. 
All the jewels contained in Tif- 
fany^ are not more zealously 
guarded and cared for than this 
tooth. The owner is Isaac J. 
Greenwood of 216 West Four- 
teenth Street. The tooth is an 
heirloom, and has been in his 
possession for many years. How 
this tooth and this set of false 
teeth came into the gentleman's 
possession is briefly told in an 
abstract of a will executed Janu- 
ary 27, 1863. It reads : " 

*I give and bequeath immedi- 
ately on my decease, to my eldest 
son Isaac John Greenwood, for- 
ever, all the curios, medals, me- 
dallions, snuff-boxes, George 
Washington's last tooth, and 
the under false jaw of teeth made 
for him by my late father, John 
Greenwood/ 

" Mr. Greenwood died in 1865, 
and since that time the tooth and 
the false set of teeth have been in 
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the possession of the present 
owner, who values them more 
highly than any of his other 
treasures. Mr. Greenwood 

showed it to an Evening Sun 
reporter yesterday. It was 
vastly different from the plates 
now offered patrons by the den- 
tists of to-day. The specimen 
was originally used on the lower 
jaw. It was carved from a por- 
tion of a hippopotamus' tusk, 
and originally contained eight 
teeth. Onty six were in place 
when the reporter examined it 
yesterday. The teeth set in the 
sea horse plate were not imita- 
tion ones, but human teeth. (Mr. 
Greenwood was of the opinion 
that they were teeth that Gen- 
eral Washington had had extract- 
ed). These teeth were set into 
the plate carved from the tusk 
of the hippopotamus, and fas- 
tened in position by rivets of 
gold. 

"At the time this set was 
made, General Washington had 
but one tooth left in his mouth, 
and this was located in the lower 
jaw on the left side. That par- 
ticular tooth is what the dentists 
of those days designated as "a 
sinister bicuspid. " It was firmly 
imbedded in the jaw, and the 
Father of His Country, loth to 
part with it, gave instructions 
to his dentist to make him a 
plate that would not interfere 
with it. The plate was made in 



1789, and a hole sufficiently 
large was drilled through to ad- 
mit the tooth. He wore the false 
set for nearly six years." 

KINDNESS WINS. 

A distinguished member of the 
New York Press, in speaking of 
the duties and responsibilities of 
the family physician, uses the 
following language : 

" A physician who understands 
human nature, who plays with 
the baby, makes friends with the 
children and listens to the woes 
of the good wife and mother, is 
the fellow to whom the master 
of the house most cheerfully pays 
the largest bills. It isn't the 
medicine that's bottled up, but 
it's the comfort, the consolation, 
that are unbottled that mark 
the broad line between an unsuc- 
cessful and a popular physician." 

These words lose none of their 
force when applied to the dental 
practitioner. Patients are be- 
ginning to find out that skilled 
work can be done almost pain- 
lessly and that the cultured gen- 
tleman is kind and courteous to 
his patients. The time was 
when a few able dentists, in our 
large cities, could command the 
patronage of the better class of 
society however forbidding their 
manners or painful their manip- 
ulations ; but that time is past. 
Now, men of equal ability and 
broader humanity are pushing 
to the front. 
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To the dentist, civility and kind, 
ness is what beauty is to a 
woman — a general passport to 
favor, a letter of recommenda- 
tion that every one understands. 
A kind word is a cheap gift, but 
exceedingly precious. Gold can 
not measure it's value neither can 
words utter it. If we say it is 
like the dew falling on the thirsty 
flower, or like the ray of sunlight 
piercing the dark, damp cell of 
the prisoner, we make, a just 
comparison but fail to convey 
half of the truth as to the value 
of one kind word. There is a 
bright future in store for the 
dentist who has, in addition to 
superior skill,a sympathetic heart 
and a kind word for his patients. 

REGULATING MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

An effort will probably be 
made during the present session 
of the legislature of tl^e State of 
New York, to amend the Medical 
Act of 1887 by taking from the 
medical colleges of the State the 
power to grant diplomas, and 
placing that powef in a Board of 
Examiners appointed for the pur- 
pose. It would be a crucial test 
of the work done in medical and 
dental colleges, if candidates 
for a degree were obliged to pre- 
sent themselves before an impar- 
tial board and satisfy its mem- 
bers that the requirements of the 
law had been fulfilled, and that 
the applicants were qualified to 



practice in their respective call- 
ings. 

It is a notorious fact that 
scores of students are graduated 
every year from our colleges 
without the required qualifica- 
tions to entitle them to this 
honor. Whether it be favoritism 
or a monied consideration that 
is at the bottom of this evil, the 
professions themselves are the 
most capable of judging. The 
proposed change in the law will 
be appreciated by every honest 
student and also an act of justice 
to the community. 



HOW TO REGULATE DEFORMITIES. 

"A constant reader" of the 
New York Tribune, writing from 
Catskill-on-the-Hudson, reminds 
the readers of that paper that 
ears standing out from the head 
and crooked noses may be prop- 
erly trained so as to be orna- 
mental to the face. He savs : 

"If a mother teaches her nurse 
always to lay the infant in the 
cradle on its ear, never letting 
the pillow push it out, the ears 
will grow flat to the head. Just 
so," he says, "the nose can be 
educated by a gentle pull to the 
bridge of it every day of baby- 
hood, so that it will grow 
straight. A pretty mouth," he 
adds, " is often spoiled by a care- 
less parent allowing the little 
three-year-old to suck its thumb. 
Children's features," he finally 
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says, "like their manners can be 
trained." 

There is a great deal more in 
this advice than might be imag- 
ined by those who have given no 
attention to the subject. A little 
mechanical pressure here or there 
may very much change the hu- 
man form. When that pressure 
can be made without interfering 
with the vital machinery there is 
certainly no harm in resorting to 
it for the purpose of improving 
one's looks. 



BICHLORIDE OF MERCURY. 

We clip the following from the 
Cosmos. The suggestions it 
contains are timely and proper, 
as we have learned from a prac- 
tical experience : 

4 * Dentists are often obliged in 
opening teeth for the relief of 
abscesses-, and to obtain access 
for remedies, to pass the drill 
through large gold fillings. In 
attempting to introduce a thread 
of cotton carrying the bichloride 
solution past the gold, the mer- 
curic chloride would be instantly 
decomposed by electrolysis, the 
free mercury being deposited up- 
on the filling, and by the time 
the fluid reached the root-canals 
it would in all probability be 
quite inert. The same objection 
holds in the use of bichloride of 
mercury*as a constituent in any 
tormula to be used in the mouth 



as a sterilizing wash: contact 
with gold or amalgam fillings 
would decompose the sterilizing 
agent before it reached the fis- 
sures, cavities, or approximal 
surfaces." 



A COSTLY OPERATION. 

It would seem from the follow- 
ing, which we clip from the New 
York World, that jurors are be- 
ginning to find out the value of 
the natural teeth. We believe 
this is the largest sum ever tec- 
covered, by law, for a similar 
mistake : 

Boston, Feb. 15, 1889-— The 
jury to day returned a verdict of 
$150 for the plaintiff in the case 
of John Behan vs. James M.Daly 
et al. The action was brought 
to recover damages from the de- 
fendants, who are dentists, for 
extracting a sound instead of an 
unsound tooth. 
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Man is destined to become al- 
most infinitely more elevated in 
the scales of intellectual and 
moral excellence than he now is. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 



Felt Gold. 

I have been using felt gold for 
, several months, and find it su- 
perior to gold foil for anchoring 
fillings and building the greater 
part qf the filling in any place 
where gold can be used. The 
dentist that does not use it is 
having more trouble than there 
is any necessity for. 

It is the latest form of cohesive 
gold that I have tried and I am 
so well pleased with it, so far, that 
I would not be without it. It can 
be used equally as well where non- 
cohesive gold can, and will make 
as close a filling. No deep re- 
taining pits are necessary. Only 
slight undercuts or grooves are 
needed on oppbsite sides of the 
cavity and these can be made 
with less pain than pits, and 
they can be filled in less than 
half the time necessary to fill 
with the foil, and without its 
crawling out or curling up away 
from the margin of the cavity. 

Directions for using are placed 
on the packages, but I find ex- 
perience in handling it is neces- 
sary to obtain the best results. 

While it is not necessary^ to 
heat it, yet it works better after 
it is passed through the flame of 
an alcohol lamp before introduc- 
ing it into the cavity; but do 
not over-heat it, as it is more 
difficult to use then than if not 
heated any. 

When placed in the cavity, take 
small pointed pluggers and pack 
it itito the pits or grooves, 
pressing it in till it is solid ; build 
on from the first point across the 
bottom of the cavity to the op- 
posite pit or groove, and fill it in 



the same as the first and you 
have a firm foundation for a fill- 
ing that can be finished with foil 
or felt gold as you may choose. 

I prefer to fill to the margin of 
the cavity with it and finish 
with the foil, as it is easier to do 
it in this way on account of using 
as small a piece as may be neces- 
sary to finish any defective mar- 
gin. 

There is no necessity for the 
mallet, as it can be made perfect- 
ly solid by hand • pressure, but 
I find it convenient to use 
large footed pluggers for even- 
ing down the surface of the 
filling. Thoroughly pack every 
part as it is put in and there will 
be as perfect a filling as is possi- 
ble to to make with gold. 

Dr. L. West. 
Marion ville, Mo. 



The Physiology of Digestion. 



BY B. N. HANSON, AUBURN, N. Y. 

It would seem to an acute ob- 
server, that at the advanced 
stage of scientific research and 
investigation, scientists and 
physiologists should have ar- 
rived at a perfect understanding 
and agreement. Still, it appears, 
the more investigation is pushed 
the more diversified their opin- 
ions and beliefs become regard- 
ing the physiological functions 
of digestion. However diversi- 
fied their opinions may be re- 
garding other phases of this 
function, all agree as to the im- 
portant part the teeth have to 
perform in triturating and prop- 
erly masticating the food before 
deglutition carries it to the stom- 
ach for digestion. Some able 
writers holding that the most 
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thorough trituration and saliva- 
tion of nutriment should be had 
to insure rapid digestion, while 
others, equally able and learned, 
holding just the opposite opin- 
ion ; and further, that the greater 
quantity of fluids taken to rinse 
down the food, the more favor- 
able for rapid digestion and as- 
similation. Just at this point 
the trite "old saw" comes in 
good, ''When doctors disagree 
who shall decide.' ' 

Each individual must be the 
umpire for itself, by the aid of 
experiment, research and practi- 
cal experience, (by the way) one 
of the best of teachers. There 
can be no general, or set rule, for 
all, as all are not constituted 
alike as to temperament, consti- 
tutional tendency or phvsical 
capacity, hence the failure of 
such rule, in nine cases out of 
ten. I am a firm believer in our 
personal idiosyncracies and indi- 
viduality. Diversity and variety 
seems to be the order of creation; 
every one is a law unto itself, 
and must strictly conform to its 
invironments and personal char- 
acteristics to attain to the high 
standard of excellence intended 
by the great Architect of the 
universe. 



A Handy Forge. 

If you are unfortunately placed 
to practice dentistry where the 
community can't afford gas, and 
feel the need of a heating appa- 
ratus of some power, buy a 
small blacksmith's forge. One 
with 14 inch hearth and short 
legs, wil^take up but little room 
on the bench, cost from twelve 
to fifteen dollars, last a lifetime, 



and give all the heat you wiH 
ever require. 

There are many uses for such a 
forge, but the satisfaction of 
having it to make a die and 
counter die for our metal plate, 
will balance purchase price. The 
pipe can be connected with any 
stove pipe, or run into any flue. 
Any hardware dealer can supply 
you. Use ordinary blacksmith's 
coal, being careful to get it free 
from sulphur. I get great satis- 
faction from mine in all soldering 
cases, by heating a pressed pint 
basin, containing the investment 
and charcoal, to a glow in it be- 
fore applying heat with the blow 
pipe. 

J. C. Walton, D. D. S., 
Howell, Mich. 



MISCELLANY, 



The Implantation of Teeth of Man in the 

Jaws of Man. 

A long, labored article under 
the above heading, fully illus- 
trated by cuts and anatomical 
drawings from the pen of Rod- 
rigues Ottolengni, M. D. S., ap- 
pears in the February number of 
The Brooklyn Medical Journal 
The subject is handled in a 
scholarly manner and is a valu- 
able contribution to dental liter- 
ature. We can only make room 
for the following extracts which 
refer to the origin of the opera- 
tion.— Ed Prac. Den, 

"The operation of implanta- 
tion was first performed by the 
eminent surgeon, John Hunter. 
I am aware that this statement 
will cause surprise; and yet such 
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is the fact. To Dr. Younger be- 
longs the credit of first implant- 
a tooth in the jaws of man. The 
intitial operation was undoubt- 
edly replantation. This means the 
replacement of a tooth into a 
socket from which it has been 
accidentally, or intentionally, re- 
moved. Probably the possibil- 
ity of reunion under such circum- 
stances was first observed 
through accidental displacement, 
and subsequent replacement, by 
the subject ignorant of the possi- 
bilities or probabilities in such 
conditions. A similar circum- 
stance came to my knowledge 
some years ago. Two gentle- 
men, standing one evening on a 
Broadway corner in New York 
City, were approached by a beg- 
gar, who, on being denied, struck 
one of the men a blow which 
felled him to the pavement, and 
darted down the cross street. 
The companion of the assaulted 
man started in pursuit and over- 
took the ruffian, who, stopping 
saddenlv, wheeled and struck his 
antagonist across the month 
with a sand club, eventually es- 
caping. The blow displaced the 
two central incisors, which fell 
to the pavement. • Mr. G — , miss- 
ing his teeth, searched for and 
found them. He hurried home, 
thoroughly washed the teeth and 
bleeding sockets with warm 
water, gently pressed the teet 
back into position, and retired. 
With the . exception of a slight 
soreness during the few days, he 
suffered no inconvenience for two 
yeats after this, when, however, 
he discovered a swelling about 
the extremities of the roots ac- 
companied by much pain, and 
was directed to me for profes- 



sional-serxice. I drilled intolfae 
teeth and removed the dead 
pulps, opened the abscesses, re- 
leasing considerable pus, and 
subsequent treatment effected a 
cure. The teeth are sound and 
firmly attached at this time, six 
years after the accident. I think 
some such case first brought 
the possibility of this operation 
to the notice ot practitioners. It 
has frequently been resorted to 
as an effectual way of removing 
an abscess sac, the tooth being 
returned to its position. 

" A step beyond this was prac- 
ticed as early as the end of the 
sixteenth century if not before, 
and many cases are reported 
where teeth * were transplanted. 
That is to say, a tooth from one 
mouth was placed into the jaw 
of another person. In these op- 
erations it was deemed necessary 
to extract a root or defective 
tooth, from the recipient, a 
sound and healthy tooth being 
at the same time removed from 
an unfortunate (more in need of 
money than a tooth), and this 
newly extracted tooth was 
pressed into the fresh socket of 
the subject. It is evident from 
this that the expectation was an 
attachment of the inserted tooth 
similar to normal conditions." 




BRIDGE WORK. 



the following objections to 
this work, which we copy from 
Artificial Crown and Bridge 
Work, are well founded, it ought 
to be condemned by every con- 
scientious dentist. We have often 
heard complaints about the 
work from those who have worn 
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it and these corresponded to the 

objections named. — Ed. Prac. 

Dent. 

First. — It fails to restore the 
contour of soft tissues above the 
bridge, as artificial gums can not 
properly be used in this style of 
work. 

Second. — The slots beveled 
under the artificial teeth, called 
self-cleansing spaces, fill with par- 
ticles of food. 

Third. — The speech of the wear- 
er is often affected by these self- 
cleansing slots under the front 
teeth. 

Fourth. — If an extensive bridge 
is made of gold, being immov- 
able, it is impossible to keep it 
perfectly clean, as the metal will 
gradually tarnish in parts out of 
reach of the brush, and will 
gather offensive matter on its 
surface and in its interstices. 

Fifth.— In cases where it be- 
comes necessary to temporarily 
remove the bridge for the pur- 
pose of repair, or because of dis- 
ease in the teeth which support 
it, the operation is difficult and 
the bridge is usually injured so as 
to unfit it for reinsertion. 

Sixth. — The teeth which sup- 
port the bridge are required to 
bear more force 



strain in supporting, and the 
force in masticating, than was 
intended. The ultimate result 
is evident to any one who is ex- 
perienced in dental practice ; and 
unless the anatomical conditions 
are most favorable, the useful- 
ness and durability of such work 
is decidedly limited in character,, 
considering the time, trouble and 
great expense attending it. 

The Value of a Tooth. 

A case was recently tried in 
one of the Boston courts which 
involved a peculiar state of facts. 
It was an action of tort against 
the keeper of a restaurant to re- 
cover damages for personal inju- 
ries and the loss of a tooth. It 
appeared in evidence that the 
plaintiff, a man of high social 
standing in Boston, and one who 
thinks a great deal of his per- 
sonal appearance, went into de- 
fendant's restaurant to gtt sl 
lunch. Being somewhat of a. 
nervous temperament, and being 
in haste to take a train, he ate 
rather rapidly. While eating let- 
tuce a prominent tooth struck a 
large gravel stone, and was 
badly broken. The restaurant 
keeper refusing to make any 
satisfactory adjustment of the 
matter, the injured party brought 



more rorce and pressure 
than nature intended, and whereat suit to recover damages for the 
the piece is large, many timed^dleged negligence and careless- 
more — aud, the bridge being py£ ness of the defendant and his 



manently attached, at no time 
can any rest be given the abut- 
ments or the contiguous parts by 
its temporary removal. Thus in 
a piece of bridge work consisting 
of fourteen teeth, supported by 
four natural ones, each one of 
the natutal teeth may have to 
bear more than three times the 



servants to properly wash and 
clean the lettuce. The court, on 
the plaintiff's testimony, ruled 
that the case was a proper one 
for the jury. The expert testi- 
mony as to the value of a tooth r 
apart from the physical and men- 
tal suffering of the plaintiff, was 
tonflicting, it being a novel and 
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perplexing subject in which to fix 
che measure of damages. The 
The plaintiff claimed that the 
tooth was of a particular val ue to 
him both as to use and looks, 
and that he would not have lost 
it for $500. The jury was of 
the opinion that the defendant 
should be more careful and gave 
the plaintiff a substantial ver- 
dict , a sum sufficient to buy an 
entire false set.— Boston Herald. 



Incidents in Office Practice- 



Mrs. Benson's article on "Office Manners " 
is so good that I cannot resist the temptation 
to make a few more extracts from it for this 
column. There are, she says, " two distinct 
sets of manners with which I have met, and 
I am to this day undecided as to which was 
the most telling. One I should term reassur- 
ing. The gentleman who possessed these 
was all gentleness. His voice was low and 
kind, his touch tender. You felt yourself a 
little child, him a sympathising father. " I 
am not going to hurt you a bit more than 1 
can help," he would say. " I know this 
place pains you, but I will be as quick as I 
can to do the work. Now, then, the worst of 
that is over. I hope I will be through this 
next before you expect it.' 1 A little silence, 
and then, " Now that wasn't as bad as you 
thought, was it ? By the way, are you famil- 
iar with the literary columns in the Ameri- 
can ? I think you can gather quite an amount 
of information from them almost unconsci- 
ously, and it takes but a small share of your 
time each Sunday. I was interested some 
weeks ago by an article on the coinage of 
words ; I found Miss Murfree not only cred- 
ited with a list of newly coined woris but 
with introducing some into print that be 
longed to our vocabulary when we were 
children. Ah, I see I gave you quite a turn 
then; never mind, that won't happen again. 
I am going to put in the gold now; the tooth 
is clean and ready. Speaking of Miss Mur- 
free, I was so amused to find in her ' In the 
Clouds,' I think it was, the word * sick,' to 
' sick ' a dog on in a fight, you know. I don't 



remember ever seeing it in print before, and 
yet what boy has not used it ?" 

* * So he talks on to the end, and I must add 
that any man who has brains enough to be 
entrusted with the filling of a tooth has 
brains enough to carry on a conversation like 
that. The trouble is, not realizing how 
much it helps, few dentists try." 

"The second set I hardly know how to 
denominate. Dr. , who is most im- 
pressed with the manners characteristic of it, 
didn't pay very much attention to your im- 
aginary woes, or " sure enough " one's either, 
for that matter, reasoning, I suppose, that if 
people can be scared into n on -existing pains, 
they can at least be pooh-poohed out of a few 
real onea." 

" Oh, come, now," he would say; " you are 
not going to make mountains out of mole- 
hills, are you ? Why, of course, it will hurt 
you to have a tooth worked on, but not more 
than you can stand bravely. Now, if yon 
had teeth like Mrs. B., who was here yester- 
day, you might have cause for all this alarm. 
Her teeth are white and chalky, but my ! 
you have good, hard teeth, and besides you 
know I can work pretty fast when I have a 
quiet, well-behaved patient in the chair. So 
let us see how soon I can get through, and 
don't you groan: and twist unless the pain 
warrants it, else I will have a joke on you, 
and I will be sure and tell it where you least 
want me to." 



ALL ABOUT AN ACHING TOOTH. 

 .. — —   . ^ ... -. — _, 

- - — - - — _-.-_■■ _ 

Faith Curists, like other mortals, do net 
escape the penalty for violating nature's 
laws. 

An enthusiastic believer in this doctrine 
had endured patiently, the infliction of what 
he called a "periodical" toothache for a 
long time. " It came on," he said, " by fits 
and starts, and he had prayed earnestly for 
its removal. Now," said he, at a select gath- 
ering of the faithful, who had assembled for 
exhortation and prayer, " it is of the hop, 
jump and kick variety and upsets me com- 
pletely." 

" You lack faith, my brother," interjected 
a long-haired man who was the leadar of the 
meeting. 
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" Faith be darned ! " exclaimed the excited 
sufferer, with a wild gesticulation. " When 
the imps of the infernal regions are playing 
hide and seek in the hollow of one's tooth 
their habitation has got to be removed and 
that is the long and short of it. Faith care 
is all very fine when a fellow's ailment is 
nothing more than headache, and he has the 
price of a box of liver pills in his pocket ; 
but for an infernal, torturing toothache, such 
as I've got, it ain't worth a pint of peanuts. 
My only faith is in the virtue of cold steel, 
and I'm going to try it." Saying which he 
made a rush for his hat and the door. 

" How long do you kalkerlate it will take, 
atter you've hitched onter this ere tooth " — 
pointing to a dyspeptic -looking molar, — 
" afore the thing is upsot ? " asked a country- 
man, of a village dentist. 

"About thirty seconds," said the dentis^ 
with a broad smile. 

"Aintthat oucommon quick consider 'n?" 
he enquired. 
" Considering what ? 

11 Why the time the pesky thing ;has been 
thar. of course." 
" Think not." 

" Wouldn't thar be danger of smashing up 
things, as they say, if you went ahead at that 
rate ? " 
"Think not," said the dentist again. 
" You've heerd tell on lokermotiyes run'n 
off the track, I s'pose ? " 

' Oh yes, such accidents — I am told, have 
occurred." 

" And bilers bust'n 'cause they had too 
much steam in um ? " 
" Certainly." 

" And for all that you think its safe to cut 
a thirty seconds swath in my mouth while 
mowing down that critter, eh ? " 
"Perfectly." 

" Well, I've heerd tell on light' n strik'n 
greased poles afore you could wink your eye, 
and in j ins andhosses run'n so you could' t see 
'em for the dust, but I never know'd that a 
goe'n on forty year old tooth could be made 
to gin in, in thirty seconds ! You kin 
perceed to hitch on, but I say, dentist, hold 
ap for the locomotive when the bell rings." 

* # * 

A fashionable Jlady, accompanied by her 



husband, called upon a popular New York 
dentist to have a tooth extracted. 

" Now, doe tor," said she, " do you think 
the operation is going to be very painful ? I 
have been broken of my rest so much lately 
by pain that I am exceedingly weak." 

"I hardly think the operation will cause 
you much suffering," said the dentist in a 
soft, soothing voice, " the tooth can easily be 
removed from its socket." 

" Now George," addressing her husband, 
" come here and hold my hands — there, now,, 
don't be so very rough about it," she said, 
peevishly ; " you are very clumsy, George," 
then turning towards the doctor she con- 
tinued: 

" Can't you take it out without touching the 
gums ? they are so sore." To George : " You 
need not hold my hands now ; how silly you 
are !. Oh dear me ! I am sure that I never 
can stand the operation, I shall die, I know I 
will. George, did you bring my bottle of 
nervine with you ? " Didn't? Well. What 
could I expect ? Little do you care how I 
suffer ! " 

*'■ Don't talk so, my dear," said George, 
sympathetically, " I knew nothing of the 
medicine of which you speak — shall I go out 
and get you some brandy ? " 

" How very stupid ! " she said, " you know 
that I never touch brandy only as a medicine. 
Please, dentist, don't let me see those horrid 
things," alluding to the forceps, the handles 
to which she had caught sight of by bending 
her neck and looking in the sleeve of the 
doctor's coat where he had carefully con- 
cealed them. "Can't you take the tooth 
out," she continued, in a whining voice, 
" with some other instrument ? I am sure 
you can. Now, George, why don't you hold 
my hands as I told you ? How very, very 
cruel you are, George; dear me, it seems as if 
you were wilfully so." 

"Now," said the doctor, "if you will just 
close your eyes for a moment and allow me to 
pick that tooth out I am sure you will be 
agreeably disappointed, as to the matter of 
pain." 

" George," she said, " where is my hand- 
kerchief ? Don't know, eh? How silly! 
look in my satchel for it ; I know it's there, 
but some men— dear me. Now, dcctor, can't 
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you put something in. the tooth to stop the 
pain ? I am sure yoo can, if you try, for I 
can't hare it out. George, how many times 
more have I got to ask you to hold my hands ? 
How exasperating you are ! There, now, 
you needn't hold them if the doctor don't 
pull the tooth/' 

"lam sorry to tell you, iqadani, that you 
cannot get relief in any other* way," said the 
doctor kindly. 

" Well, let me see what you are going to 
take it out with ? Oh dear, what dreadful 
things ! George, will you hold my hands, or 
not ? I think, doctor, if I had not seen those 
dreadful looking things, I'd had the tooth 
out — but now I am too much exhausted to 
stand the operation. 1 ' And she didn't. 

THE OPERATING CHAIR. 



A Simple Device. — The days of 
loose temporary plates can be lengthened and 
their wearer* rnide comfortable as follows : 
Thoroughly dry the plate, and at the points 
opposite the greatest absorption of the 
alvesl us, roughen with burr or scraper ; line 
the palatal surface of the plate with gutta- 
percha. T use base plate to the extent of the 
absorption. Heat it and insert the plate as 
hot as possible, and have patient bite or press 
the plate up as firmly as possible ; repeat until 
sufficient guttapercha has been introduced to 
make plate tight. This is specially good for 
lower plates.— H. Jt. N., in Archives. 

*** 

Preventing tan As>»ces».— The 

apical foramen is the only inlet and outlet of 
the pulp canal, and when perfectly stopped the 
work is done, and the more quickly you stop 
it the better will be the chances for success. 
Always place the dam about the tooth before 
opening the pulp chamber, and use nothing 
but carbolic acid crystals with enough alco- 
hol to make them liquid, using smooth 
broaches to work it into the canal and by 
these means clean carefully; when cleaned 
use hot air to dry. The canal Is now ready 
to be filled. This is done by pumping in gut- 
ta-percha dissolved in chloroform and with 
points made of orange wood. Be sure the 
first point entered goes to the apex. The root 



canal can by these means be filled, and if any 
bags remain alive after the dose of acid, hot 
air and chloroform, they may eat the gutta- 
percha, for this is the only harm they can do. 
—Dr. J. D. McCulloch. 

*** 

Snail We Crown?— The tendency 
just now is tp crown rather than to make large 
contours. I should rather incline to making 
large contour operations in young patients 
than to removing the crown, providing it will 
last but a few years. If we are certain that 
the filling will preserve the tooth for say five 
years, in a young person, I would prefer to 
make the filling. The crown will come soon 
enough.— Db J. W. Wassall, in 111. Trans. 

Gutta-Percha Solvent.— It is not 

generally known that Cajaput Oil is a good 
solvent of gutta-percha; it has, however 
some disadvantages which may be overcome 
by using the following formula, which will be 
found very useful : 

Cajaput Oil 

Chloroform a a 

Gutta-percha, q. s. 
This will be found effective for lining cavi- 
ties and smearing root canals previous to 
packing with gutta-percha. — Dent. Record. 

*** 

Obtunding Pain inExtractiag 

— Dr. A. T. Peete says : In all cases of Ex- 
traction, three preparations which I have 
used have proved very valuable. Peacock'a 
Bromides (not a patent medicine) is the best 
sedative I have ever met with ; it is a great 
blessing to nervous patients. Campho-phe- 
nique, or carbolate of- camphor is invaluable 
for application to sockets after extraction ; 
its effects appear almost magical in relieving 
pain. I value it even more as an obtundent 
than as an antiseptic. Wine of cocoa is the 
correct thing for nausea, caused by extrac- 
tion ; a dose of two ounces gives prompt re- 
lief. —Archives. 

*** 
Treating: Diseased Antrum.- 

Dr. R. M. Streeter says : I believe diseased 
antrum is more often over-treated than other- 
wise. Little or nothing except to provide tc 1 
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and keep the parts clean should be done after 
the surgical part of the operation has been 
completed. For cleansiog the cavity I nae 
peroxide of hydrogen, hydronapthol, or salt 
sod water ; for local stimulant, equal parts of 
iodine and alcohol ; in case of much ulcera- 
tion of the mucous membrane, a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of zinc. And it is a great 
comfort to the patient if these remedies are 
used slightly warmed. My method is, after 
filling the syringe to place it in moderately 
hot water for one or two minutes.— Cosmos. 

* * 

Antipyrin as a Local Styptic. 

—Dr. Marie relates a case in which a boy of 14 
suffered from persistent bleeding after the 
extraction of a molar tooth. Perchloride of 
iron was without effect, and so much blood 
was lost that syncope was induced. On re- 
covery, the hemorrhage again broke out and 
perchloride of iron was once more tried, but 
vainly. Dr. Marie then plugged the cavity 
with two or three pledgets of lint steeped in 
solution of antipyrin. The bleeding at onoe 
permanently ceased. It was noticed that 
while the perchloride caused severe pain, the 
antipyrin was not objected to. Dr. Marie 
suggested that the antipyretic action of this 
and similar drugs may possibly be due to the 
fact that they diminish the blood-supply by 
their astringent effect on the blood-vessels. — 
Concours Mel. 

V 

Setting Crowns vw ith Sulphur. 

— The root and crown having been prepared, 
apply the platinum loop of the electric cau- 
tery and heat the canal as hot as is safe and 
pleasant. If the canal is dry the cement 
will not adhere. With the loop at a low heat 
smear the inside of the canal and the end of 
the root with sulphur, and while it is still 
warm take the crown in the fingers that you 
may not get too much heat, and heat the pin 
and heavily coat it with melted sulphur, then 
place it in the root, pressing firmly, and at 
the Bame time getting the alignment. In a 
few moments all is cool and fast. If you wish 
to remove or change the position of the 
crown, take a small pair of straight forceps 
and heat the beaks quite hot, grasp the crown 
and in a few moments the cement is soft and 



you can 'do with your tooth as you please. — 
Dental Cosmos. 



*** 

Diagnosis of Pulp Stones. — 

Should a patient present with a tooth aching 
excrutiatingly, uncontrollable by usual sede* 
tives, exposure seemingly very minute, arsen- 
ic will very likely be resorted to. Should 
the patient return, reporting greatly increased 
pain, diagnosticate " pulp stone ; " adminis- 
ter gas, and remove with bur. This will be 
found in most cases difficult, as the nodules 
will be found very resistant. Bur around the 
nodule which closes the opening to the cham- 
ber. This will be found to be the largest one, 
those in the chamber being small. The p», 
tient will probably recover consciousness be* 
fore the nodule is removed, but it can be re- 
moved subsequently with an extractor, and 
treatment thereafter will be simple. Pulp 
stones will resist and retard the action <f 
arsenic indefinitely. Therefore, even when 
the arsenical operation does not cause pain, 
if the pulp responds after repeated doses, 
suspect the existenea of pulp stones, and pro- 
ceed as above. — Archives. 

*** 

Inlay Cylinders.— In my practice I 
fit one end of the cylinder in the porte- 
polisher, and cement or clamp it "ecu rely 
therein. I then hold the cylinder against a 
corundum wheel revolved in the opposite di- 
rection, or slab, running the porte-polisher in 
the hand piece of the engine at a high speed, 
grind a length of the cylinder equal to the 
depth of the cavity, until that portion of the 
porcelain exactly fits the cavity. This hav- 
ing bean cut truly circular, and flat bottomed, 
no undercut being required — for when the 
porcelain is properly fitted it will not be 
easily removed, even before cemented. After 
grinding the cylinder to a close fit, and mark- 
ing with a fine-pointed pencil the depth of its 
insertion in the cavity, I remove the cylinder, 
and with a thin corundum disk cut a groove 
around it close to the pencil mark, and so 
deep that a very little wrench will snap off 
the inlay. This I then smear with oxy phosphate 
cement, and quickly insert in the cavity with 
force enough to break off the inlay from the 
cylinder. Some hours afterwards, when the 
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cement becomes hard, I grind and polish the 
ialay flush with the tooth. — Dr. B. C. Rus- 
steLL in Cosmos. 



*** 



JUanlpnlati » g' Cements. — Dr. 

Wassail says : I tbink there are two secrets 
in the use of cements that will give us better 
success with them. First, to take just enough 
of the plastic material on the instrument to 
fill the cavity and birnish it until it is ex- 
actly full, so that it will not need to be cut 
or ground down after it has hardened. This 
leaves a surface which has an outside gloss 
to it, of a condensed vitreous nature. The 
other is to give the cement more time for set- 
ting before the rubber-dam is removed. It 
was Dr. Harlan who told that he allowed the 
rubber dam to stay on as an invariable rule, 
one hour, after making a cement filling, and 
I have followed that plan in a majority of 
cases since. I find it impossible, in most 
cement fillings that I make, to put the rubber 
on another tooth which may .be filled with 
gold probably after making the cement fill- 
ing. Or the rubber-dam holder may be re- 
moved, letting the rubber hang and another 
rubber may be adjusted in another place. 
Otherwise the patient should wait the full 
time while you go on with another appoint- 
ment. I notice that cement fillings I have 
made since I adopted these two points have 
been very much better than they ever were 
before. — 111. Trans, 



*** 



— To get the maximum of disinfectant 
powder from your carbolic acid, you will add 
t:> every 100 parts of water 2 parts each of 
carbolic acid and tartaric acid. 



*** 



A Quick pud Easy Way of 
Converting the Ordinary Logan 
Crown into a Band Crown. — Dr. 
X. L. Townsend says : Prepare root as 
usual for the Logan crown. Adjust crown so 
that it articulates properly. Measure root 
with fine wire. Cut band so that it fits. 
Solder and burnish down on root. Snap 3 a 
plug of wood to correspond to size of Logan 
pin. Place in root cavity, and fill space be- 
tween band and plug with modeling com- 



pound ; chill and remove band and plug 
intact. Melt fusible metal by holding over 
annealing lamp with a pair of pliers ; when 
melted place band over socket, allowing 
wooden ping to enter socket ; cool and re- 
move modeling compound and plug ; this 
gives a tight grasp on lower end of band, and 
does not allow it to change its shape. While 
fitting the crown into it, place the Logan or 
Brown crown in the band, allowing the pin 
to enter the socket ; drive down until the 
porcelain comes in contact with the metal. 
In this way you stretch the gold around the 
porcelain ; now burnish down tightly. If 
carefully performed, the articulation should 
be the same as before the band was put on. 

This is the strongest way a crown can be 
set, being a combination of dowel and ferrule. 
It need not show much gold. It saves time 
and money to the operator. Thirty minutes 
is ample time to fit the band, and fit the por- 
celain to it. 

You do not need to leave the operating 
room. 18k S. S. W. solder will flow by hold- 
ing the band over an oadinary annealing 
lamp, with a pair of pliers grasping the 
twisted ends of the binding wire. 

Use nothing heavier than No. 30 plate for 
bands — No. 32 S. S. W. crown metal is just 
the thing. — West. Dent. Jour. 
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Have Yon Tried It ?— With a knife- 
shaped piece of Arkansas stone, yon can, in a 
few minutes, sharpen a dozen burs. When 
a stone becomes dull, rub it on a piece of fine 
sand paper, laid flat on a table ; in two min- 
utes it is sharp enough to stone more bars. 

*** 

A Superior Broach. — Daniel B. 
Freeman says . To convert jewelers' broaches 
into superior dental broaches, dip a dozen 
into sperm oil, lay on a sheet of tin or brass, 
ignite the oil and allow it to burn off. This 
can be repeated until any degree of softness 
occurs. This is equally valuable in giving 
spring temper to small instruments. — Dent. 
Review. 
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